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T R A i\ S L A r I 0 N S. 


SU'ACXANA SIDDHIYAI! 

OF 

AEUL NANDI SIVA ACHArYA. 


Sdi’ra VIIL 

(CL'hnutd pom imge 280 ) 

Adhikarana II. 

L^lferencc oj Gmna and Kaima Marga’i 

23. Ji^^ading the Guana Shastras, and teaching and 
esplaiping them to others, learning them from others, 
and pdb.'^'srmg orei their purpoit, these constitute 
Gnana worship or Yrfjna, and will lead one to the 
feet of the Lord. Pare Karma Yajna, Tapas Yajna, 
Japa Tajna, and Dyana Yajna ai e each one supei lor to 
the one below, and will only indiice Bhoga. Hence 
Gnana worship alone pursued by all those who 
know the Moksha Marga, 

Diffeiencc in the ends of those who entei l^amadhi 
and those who do not. 

24 Listening to words of wisdom, meditating on 
them, clearly pereeivtoe the trath-. and Samadhi are 


the toui forms of Gnana. Those who attain i 
Samadhi at once attain Moksha. Those who do n< 
come up to this condition become Lords of tl 
Heavenly worlds and enjoy great bliss, and by tl 
grace of God, ai e reborn in good families and by tl 
grace of the Gnanacharya lettain to Samadhi, and tl 
Feet of the Lord. 

Diffeience of Vedic and Agnma Margas. 

25. Those who pierforya deeds of charity, karnc 
Yajn as, Pilgrimages to Holy-waters, observe Asran 
dntie'^, and perform Tapas, Santi Gratis, and Karmi 
Yoga will attain to the Higher worlds and will be n 
born in no time Those who perform Gnanayoga a« 
Kriya and Chany a will attain to Pada Makti, and i 
the end of time, if they do not yet deserve God 
grace, they will be reborn and will att.’iu Siva h 
Gnana Marga. If ihey deseive God’s grace, the 
will at once attain Gon's feet 

The merit of Gifts to S^vaguanis. 

20. Even if slight gifts are made lo Sivi 
gnanis, these will increase like the earth ini 
monntains, and the donors will be prevented fro 
falling into the ocean of births, and will enjoy supren 
happiness in the highei worlds, and losing tlieir si 
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will get one more lioly birth, and will even 
It going through Chany w, Kriya, and Yoga 
supreme knowledge and the Lotus Fleet of the 

<ipreme Mohsha is alone attainable by Guana 
The Vedas, Agamas and Puianas proclaim 
)y Gnana alone is attainable Moksha and yet 
"'> 1 ? we say to those fools who assert otherwise 
jr. na(Kariaa)is begotten Bhandam, (attachment) 
ue Gnana IS attained freedom. As the darkness 
away before light so Agnana vanishes, and 
it Bhandam, and freedom is attained. By Gnana, 

) not mean the Gnana proclaimed by all kinds of 
ograatists but the Knowledge and Love of the 
Vue God. 

Notes 

' language of this stanza is plain. The Highest bliss 
je attainable by the attainment of the Highest Gnana 
th^rMaigas, Chanya, Kriya and Toga are only steps 
g np to Gnana The first two Maigat- are usnally 
j^haktiMargasby other schools but the word Bhakt^ 
rague in its acceptation that it is not taken here to 
a particular Marga The word is as loosely applied as 
ord Onana, and what is real Bhakti and what is real 
a has to be determined But as a matter of fact, Bhakti 
e of God in.any sense is essential in all the four 
as we have indicated above. It is love that guides 
hanyavan, Knyavan and Yogi and Guam Without 
essential love, all their acts would only be bare 
jnsy. And Gnana or knowledge too, is implied in our 
las in the lower margas. But this knowledge is more 
acre symbolic in the lower stages, and as we ascend 
lutual power and genuine love it will become tnoie 
lore real The greatest fallacy undeilies in contiasting 
ti and Gnana. Theie is no contrast at all but each 
involves and impliec the other. In social relations 
aerds maste: and servant, parents and children, friends, 
g and the loved, the relation will be‘ uxnntelligible and 
m, if .mutual knowledge and fove does not exist, 
the mme o^e knows the other, his or hdl goodness and 
the more he comes to love the pther Love is in fact 
truiaon of knowledge And the Highest Gnana is 
i we do know and recognize how loving God is, how 
1 His Love 18 , passing the love of master and parent 

faend and lover* yea passing Ae love of #06 self,* 

,■ * 

b. MamckavaclialiLa frequently adu. -jpes Gcd as sweeter than 
ro mother And what is more, St Appar says 
*' Siaarv SsStut 

croraR^ 9iar«r,” 

'here is nobody who is more loving than myself 
'’et there is one moie loving than jayself 


how 

“ Though man sits still and takes his ease 
God is at work on man , 

Vo nieams, nO moment unemployed 
To Bless him, li he can ” (Young) 
or as St Tayuraanavar puts ir, 

uSeaxiusr ey QpusnB' iDe^sOitiM (?QiO(^sgr 
^aj43-ir St^cou iSQ^iSfiOsunssiQ fi” 

The fact is we can know only and truly when we can 
fully realize God’s inmost nature, that God is Sivam, 

“ God 13 Love ” 

j^snQu Lo;SiS^s\."' 

j^eurQu LC/^if^iSear 

jtiSsrQu^euuin ujxrns^a^iB^nQir 

The iguonrant think God and Love are different 
None knows that God and Love are the same 
When they know God and Love are the same 
Then will they enter God as Love. 

Aa it IS, it IS the pioud boast of Saiva Siddhanta that it 
IS a univeisal leligion and philosophy at once, iom prising 
all schools of philosophy and all kinds of Bhakti av?d 
Gnana Margas and yet diffeiing fiom them all “ All and 
not all,” ‘‘ CTsoeo/iLD/ru.' jyBtfeoa/ujfftt; ” is at once a charac- 
teristic of the Divine Ideal of the Siddhantis as of their 
Religion 

“ ttjesr j8Qtusm jBeodso 

Xf-T0«w?68r ttJ/Sn^^punOff ” 

The manifestation of the Gum. 

18. (W/fllU4IT/E^« OtfCiUJ, 

Qfir^Q^irmjix’LDiQutieo 

vuBjKj^etrsp 

icir ear ui n ^ p (? 0 > (?;*«■ 

Qpitssi jjirs pit o 
Gpitei^sisOLDaiein LD ^sBrgji/wCar G^WoSj ^ 
Qs^iu^iuu uiBiusiiwii piSlrrs^iSa'ir Oiuii j^u> 
iSegrpi82ei 'Su^eoiTQfii Opirisrjpu. 

t^ust as the crystal emits fire when Drought 
before the sun, so when the Divine Gurh, out of the 
fulness of His gi ace, appears before one, there will 
arise Sivagnanain him. • Then will he see Sivara, and 
his own real self ajid the whole world in himself. 
Then will ho perceive God as the amallest of the small 
and the greatest of the great, and the soul of all souls. 

N.0TE, 

c.f. wniuuuLtimS^p BiriLi-uiQiupGp^ 

0 iSivOu) aj«a Ou0 flrCDUkijtb««ar(7i_«r 

a/7«wL_^u),6r£w8s»ri4a-««5rC»t-«r iSpmgi^ii*tsirQL^m 

jfiafJl^iu •earQu.ar. 
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64mQesr SsmSsW'f sit(^iaiTib^ir 
u)era£fl«yE/a/r(EW)^ ^evreaui'tujiQ o ” 

The result of the Gw us mamfestatwn, 

29 When they are sufficiently developed and 
receive the grace of God, (Sattinipada) an^ wisdom, 
they are graciously taught by the Guru , and by 
practice of such terchmg, they will attain to the con- 
dition of Perfect t*amadhi Then will they become 
Jr'dnmuktas in this woild. They will have neither 
likes nor dislikes They vyjil treat a potsherd and gold 
at the same value They will so unite with God that 
they will never leave God and God will never leave 
them , and dwelling u Him, they will perceive only 
God in everything. 

The Process of JJnmi loith God. 

50 lujBs^ip/S itifSeSgiisrQefr (O/^ay^Ssor tu 0 

di(e^m/Stu:rQp 
ajrairtsisiGea-ii®/^ s^i—iQp 
sutrunQp ^etaipis^(tffUSS)Uiun@p, 

ii),i9<iJiT^2©aoa7 0f‘(r«w iS/S is^Qpirern /8u iSffu^fQup 

QuteisiniJi 

QisfliuiiQsi iiSleiaetiQiusoedsui&eiii^ii'® iSmQpesrjpiili 
Qpi’off/Sl'JiateBr itcpacr^Qnj, 
Removing your ignorance born of understanding 
(with the bodily senses), and perceiving, without per- 
ception. [by the lower manas), by the Grace of God, 
the l^upreme Intelligence in his higher self, and seeing 
it without seeing, and without the conjunction of the 
andakautnas and avastas, if you melt yourself in God, 
then will the Supreme Siva, who is inseparable from 
everything, appear to you separately, and as one and 
•different from all the world and as far trancending all 

Notes, 

Th’" -a thi famous stanza which both St Tayumanavar 
and the autli^or of S loa-^dhog asm am h&d made the subject 
of Supreme praise. 

9it^pp*irQuiis(tssn^majf ^ir(r^iBiiOetrssr^Geira’^ 

The whole worlds’ knowledge, in half a stanza 
He revealed, Oh when shall 1 1 each his golden feet. 

St, Tayumanavar. 

uitiTt^flppjprQsiei&inio uitn 
(Suir^iui, 

God’s Niiadara transcendency is thus d«<ined m 
Timkahtruppadiar ^(r^asaflDjiiuuia^ajsir, 

'‘^ssuui—itpQuir^eirdiu luSsr ■s06ifie^uif 
^/raft^^ffO^ssr pnssirQp — isSnji-m 

§pQ)U) Ou«00_C6!» Sp(SU> Oul>0^U|W)(U 
i0p«o« iSsrtrpaffUKrui’' 


“ Uncreate, immaneid in everything and yet reman 
separate from everything, and yet becoming one with i 
which becomes one with it, this is the Nitadara.” 

The mtwe of the unton. 

31. Good Karma will lift one into Higher bn 
and worlds ; Bad karma into lower ones As such, s 
derin^ both, by the wisdom obtained by the vir 
of worshipping the Sacred Being, and without em-ef 
into future birtb in this world and lower and Hig 
wqrlds, the person, who becomes, a divanmukta 
this world, does not care where the sun shines e 
feels no want, and leaving his body, enters the fain 
of Supreme God, and becomes oue with that fuliii 
and all in all 

Note. 

Gnanaprakasar deals fully in his commentary on 
different views regarding the natuie of t^e union 
Moksha postulated by various schools 

The nature of Jivanmuhtas, 

32. They who attain to gnana-samadhi, hs 
neither likes nor dislikes , they desire nothing , tl 
care not for social etiquette, and Tapas and Asra- 
rules, and Dyana They have no impurity in th 
hearts They care not for religious marks. They 
not follow the lead of their bodily and men 
senses They have no bad qualities and no creed a 
no caste. They become like children and mad m 
and possessed persons, and 'they may jdelight 
singing and dancing also. 

The same. 

38. They require not the aids of place, time a 
postures. They perforrfi actions without any thouf 
of the results, their minds do not move like a swit 
They never leave the Feet of the Lord, in all their da 
actions, in walking and sitting, in sleeping or waki 
in eating or starving, m purity or impurity, in wea 
or poverty, lu paiu or pleasure, in enjoymenf^or sej 
ration, in like or dislike, though these actions mav 
may not be performed like any other person. 

A pat ticular Upisana to reach Samadhi. 

34 If- you have-not yet reached this conditn 
then perceive the truth of ^'"''-'ything being in G 
and God being in every .-mug, and control your interi 
senses, and practise what your gnanaguru has gra 
ously taught you and reach the God who is iramam 
in yourself. Reaching Him, your human facult 
will all be converted into Divine faculties. Try 
realize the transcendent Being even in your waki 
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condition. Then also yonr Sivannbhinti ■will become 
your Svanubhnti 

Noif 

This is the famous Dahai a Upasana set forth in most 
Upaniahads See p 208 Vol II. of this journal 

The g>eati\ess of the Jiiammiltui 
*?'> Those who can realize the Supieme Being 
even in then waking condiuioDj they aie the saints 
■who have attained to Sarva Nivai ti, or absolute re- 
nunciatiation. And how are we to describe their 
^eatness ? They even m this life have freed them- 
selves from all bonds, and obtaining Sivam, have 
become God themselves Even if they rule and enjoy 
as croivned kings they will have no attachment to this 
woild. If one does not reach this Samadhi, even if 
they get rid of all external bonds, he will enter birth 
and his mt^a will not he destroyed 


Adhlkarana 3. 

Is there Anuhlmh in Mohha. 

36. If you say that nothing can be perceived 
when we lose our senses , no, nothing can^/j^erceived 
by those who have not seen the true. The immature 
virgin cannot .understand what love is When two 
lovers unite in joyful embrace, their pleasure cannot 
be expressed in words. They alone can know. Those 
without the aid ofGod’s grace cannot know themselves, 
1^ any such say they have perceived God with thSir 
ordinary senses, it is all a delusion. If they are pos- 
sessed of God’s Graqe, they can perceive themselves 
and God without perception If they dont, their 
births will not cease, and the anava cannot be 
sundered 

Notes. 

As natuie avoids vacuum, so the soul cannot exist 
nnless it l?e filled in by the world or God So to get freed 
from the trorlif, the only means is to get into eternal Bliss 
of God If not so filled, the soul, will again reveit back 
and fall into the world. Such is the logical results which 
flow horn the vitws of Buddh’^sts and Mayavadis, and 
honest people like Mrs. Besant do not shirk fi om stating 
plainly snch a consequence Tothenii, the concla mg words 
of every Upanishad “'iiieiv,.- no return, there is no re- 
tain,” are mere comforting words There is no end to 
biiths, and “there is an ever-iecuinng necessity of 
Samsara ” But the true Advaita-Siddhantis’ position is 
different. He piefers to believe that the words of the 
Upanisbad are true and not empty words. He strengthens 
hia position both by logic and experience St. Timvallnvar 


not content with slating the position licie taken by 
St Ainl Nanthi once, states it twice. 

pp(Qtsss up;B%csr ujuup«,pu 

upgtis up^m fliVi- p^ ’’ 

itUjevi’ r/s ^ s Ilf SIS' 

G^ruj 

€.). The Vcdic Te^ts 

“ Bj Meditating, the Mum ^oes to the souice of all 
beings, the witness of all, beyond all daikness.’ (Kanai^a 
Upanishad). 

Bj’ chinning with Jnana alone does the wise man burn 
up the bond (Pasa) (ibid) 

“ Knowing the Devn, the shining one, he is leleased 
from all bonds (pasas). Si et. Up 1-8 

“Knowing Him, Isa, they become immoi tab" Ibid in. 7. 

“ When men should loll up the ether like a hide, then 
on!}% without first knowing Siva, theie could he an end of 
pain. (Siet vi. 20. 

“ The knower of Brahman leaches the Supieme ” (Tait 
Up II. 11 1. 

‘ Knowing Sna, he passes into peace forever," (Svet.. 
Up IV. 14 ) 

“ A man who has left all giief belnnci, sees the Majesty 
the Loid the Passionless, by the Grace ot the Cieatoi’." 
(Ibid, in 20. 

For further treatment of the subject see the “Note on 
Nirvana” in Vol. I. pp. 177 to 180 of tins Magazine 


Adhlkarana 4. 

87. Knowing the nature of the soul to be like the 
mirror reflecting various colours, and that it leflects 
in itself all the actions of the internal nndexteinal 
senses, and knowing that such reflections ^if the' senses 
are no part of himself, and distinguishing hit> '^wn real 
beantifnl self by the Grace of God from the klse 
colours ot the senses, the seer of such truth will unite 
with the Lord and will never after leave Hu like the 
rushing waters of the nvei breaking its banks uid 
reaching the ocean, become one with it mid can never 
more return 

Non b 

The author merely echoes fh* qoiicluding words of the 
Upanishads when he says that there is no retnrn for the 
freed sojjl , a subject discussed by Badarayana in hts con- 
eluding sutras. Note the ftse which our Saint has made of 
the analogy of the Rivers and the Ocean and the absurd use 
of it made by Prof Duessen (Vide pp, 85 to 87. Vol 11.) 

The rough and discoloured diamond or ciy^tal or muddy 
and discoloured water stands for the soul, and the roughn^s 
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and discolouiation urd lusi stand for tiie mrd^is etenially 
attached to tliem But it is possible to oet fieed fiom this 
dirt and discoloui alion B\ polishiuo and lubbingand 
filtei n£^ (p o-^ess of biitlis and deatlisj the lonjjh diamond 
can be made smooth and (dear, and the muddy 
water can be made civstalhne WLat u the le-ult The 
lii:>ht that \«M n(;t seen beloie is seen now and eii|Ojecl 
and it Is foi this aloii(‘ that we pii/o tbc diannaid, so 
miK h so that we call them BiiJhant^ ' But is this light 
and biilliance its ow 11 Wbeie was it wdicn it was co\eied 
dust. Wliete is it when the Inightest diamand is kept 
in daiknes^ The fa(^t is, the light is not its own, it 
comes fiom anothei sonice, it enteis it and peimeatesit 
and coveis it so fully that the crystal is indi‘'tirguishable 
fiom it When tlie diamond is co\ered bycliit d'C the 
dut &c pie\ented the light fiom entenng it When it was m 
daikness, no light wms in union. So in bandlia, our nia}a 
and maid (iievenfc us fiom seeing the Light , the light wnli 
entei us moie and more, the moie uid moie we get fieed 
from this dnt, till at last the Jnanmukta becomes all Light 
and all God The fatal fallacy committed b} iLi\avadis is 
in taking the reflected Light as Jiva oi Jivatma It is not 
Jiva The Jiva istheciystal or w'atei They saj the 
reflection oi light is God and tins is quite conect asr 
u&dwSear — Appai)* Theidenti* 

f^ing of Jiva with God will be like identifying water oi 
Ciystal with Light. But m Moksha, we still leach a pio- 
ce«*s of identification as when w'e name a diamond a biil-‘ 
liant So indeed the acUaita siddantis always declare that 
the freed Jiva is Sua. What occurs is, the individuality 
of the crystal or watei or the ii\ei is lost and what is 
actu^Iy perceived is the Light or God. In Moksha, there 
IS feeling and theie is perception of God but theie is no 
consciousness of su( h feeling oi peiception* When cons- 
ciousness enteis, theie will be duality. When theie is no 
conciousness, there is ab>oliite evenness oi advaitam The 
following IS pure language of science and is equally appli- 
cable^ the case befoie u*’. 

‘ When a iivei enters the sea, it soon loses its imhu- 
duahfff, it becomes me/g^'d lu the body of the (cean, wheie 


it loses its cuneut, and whe e theiefore it has no power to 
keep in suspension the sediment whiclf it had bi ought 
down honi the highei lands (The stoij of a piece of 
coal i). Newnes) When the induiduality, the feeling of 
‘Fand “mine'*Ahankaia oi Anavais lost, the soul merges m 
God, and becomes indistinguishable, the Kai mic force is 
lost, and it cannot leveit back 

Uevaiam) and become incapable of sinning, auu caimot 
leave the Feet of the Loid* See fuither note to chap Vi» 
“Light of Giace.'* 

The natme of Godh Ovtni2^i esence 
-8 If God IS eveiy where^ (and everything) then 
there is no necessity for our reaching Him If 
He IS not everywhere, then He is not (Jod. 
His connection is like that of the soul m the body 
The eye can see all othei organs but they cannot 
see the eye , the son! can only understhiid the 
various tatvas in union with them By the grace of 
the Loid alone will ne attain to the Pathigrana. 
llien will he be like the blind man who got his eye 
sight restored to him, and perceive God as the Light 
of Light. 

To get fieed pom Vasana Mala 
39 Just as when you drop a stone into a pond 
coveied with moss, the waters get cleared for a 
while and covered again, the Mala, Maya and Karma 
will become detached from the man when he is attached 
to God , they become attached to him, again other- 
wise. Those w^ho dwell on the Feet of the Lord with 
love and steadiness will never lose their Satnadhi. To 
those who cannot always fix their minds to God, we 
will give another means whereby they can cut their 
bonds asundei 

End of the Vlllth Sutia 
[Tc be Qouftimed) 


J. M N 
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THE VEOA'^iTA-SU'TRAS WITH S'RI'KANTHA- 
BHA'riHYA. 


(Continued from page 192 Vol IV j 

Xhonfli not dhovinff itself out (as an as'xama, yet it is a 
means to salvation) as oompcehendin^ ithe essential 
features of an as'rama' iIII iv 49' 

The Pas'apaUs'i ama, though not exhibiting itself as 
an luuependent As'rama, is still an as'iama by itself, 
known as Atyas'rama or the transcendental order, and 
constitutes an independent means of leaching the 
Paramas'iva, by virtue of celibacy and other attributes 
of an ascetic (which conduce to the attainment ofVidyS.) 
being comprehended m it. The Pas'upata-vrata is of 
two kinds life-lorgandtemporaiy, as declared m the 
following passage 

“Either lasting till the death of the body, or lasting 
for a period of twelve years.” 

Of these two, that which lasts till the end of life and 
iscalleiiatyasrama or transcendental order, leads to 
Moksha, whereas the other is a means of attaining 
some worldly enjoyment. Such is the distinction be- 
tween the two Thus the Sruti itself teaches that this 
vow (Vratii) has two aspects, — as a means to worldly 
enjoyment and as a means to Moksha— both securing 
Siva’s grace. We should so interpret the texts as not 
to stultify the authority of this passage of the Sruti 


AdhlkaranA 16.^ 

The result is obtained In this birth in the absence of obstacles, 
as we see in the smti. (HI. iv 50 ) ' 

A doubt arises bore as to whether the result of medi- 
tation accrues, to those who practise it as taiiglit before 
1© this birth, 01 lu a future birth 

{Puivapahha) ;~Let*us enquire. A man engages 
in the U pas-ina hoping that liberation may come to him 
in this very birth, but not iu a future birth Who does 
ever desire delay with regard to the result ’ There- 
fore the result in the form of liberation must accrue to 
him in this birth, if it should ever accrue to him at all. 
If not m this birth, it will never accrue at all. 

(Siddhanta) —As against the foregoing, we hold as 
follows In the absence of an obstacle in the shape of 
a strong karma of a different ’-md, the lesult of the 
np^sana of the Supreme accrues m this Birth. If there 
should be any obstacle, it will accrue in a future birth j 
just as the result m the shape of a worldly good does' 
not necessarily accrue soon after the performance of 


the good karma winch serves as a means to it, anfl 
will acciue in a future birth if there should bean 
obstacle present And we aie told in the s'lu^i that 
Vamadeva and itliers reaped iti a later birfi the 
fruits of their investigation and study of BrahmavidyA, 
earned ou in their past births Hence no necessity, 
that the result of libeiatioii sbonld acciue in this 
veiy birth 


Adhlkarana 17. 

ITnlib (the sacrificial rites), there is no distinction in the result 

of liberation, because of the state of Him being determined 
(as the result) (in iv 51) 

It has been established that,’ as m tbj case of the 
results accruing from mere woiks, the result in the 
shape of libeiation accrues in the absence of an obsta- 
cle m the form of a strong karma of a different kind. 
A doubt now arises as to whethei , on the same prin- 
ciple, there exists oi not adifteience m libeiation 
accruing as the result of the different upasanas, as 
there is a difference in the case of the >resulis of 
sacrificial iites 

(Piinapalsha) —It may ’appear that, like the 
results of mere sacrificial rites, liberation admits of 
distinctions. We are given to understand that 
diffeient saciificial rites pioduce diffeient icsults. 
“Let him who desires Svarga perform the sacrifice 
of Jyotishtoma.” ‘ Let him who desires Svarajya or 
lordship in Svarga perform the sacrifice of VAjapeya ” 
So too there must be a difference m the results of 
knowledge acquired through Up^sana. 

(SuUMnta) —As against the foregoing we hold 
as follows Unlike the results of mere .sacnficial rites, 
the lesulr of Upasana-Jnana admits of no diffeur *es, 
inasmuch as it has been determined that the state of 
Brahman is the result of Upisana-Jnana. Since the 
state of Brahman which the possessors of V’ Jyfi attain 
is one and the same, there is no room for any kind of 
difference in the result here It should not be urged 
that a difference in the digrees of Upllsana may give 
rise to a difference m the result ; for, m the case of 
the acts of Upa»anu no results hrve been mentioned 
other than libeiation. Brahman being one and the 
same, liberHtion which is the state of Biahman must 
also be one and the same Hence no difference m the 
liberation accruing fiom different Up’sanas. 
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FOURi’H AUHYAYA-FiRbT PADA 


Adhikarana I. 

frecLnent repetition (is meant) because of the instruction 
(IV 1 1 ) 

111 the third Adhy.'ya liab been discussed in detail 
the natuie of the 'worshipper (Up saka), of the object 
of woidnp (Upisya)j and of the several tmds of wor- 
ship ^ Up 'Sana), as also the duties of the various orders 
^f holy lifa (As'iatnas) Here, again, in the fourth 
Adhyay a will be discussed the following topics . in the 
fiist pida, the mode of woiship (Uplsana), m the 
second p ida, the depaituie, from eaithly life, of Jiva^ 
the woishipper (upisaka), in the third pada, the 
Path of Light (Arcliir), etc , and in the fourth pMa, 
the state of the one who has attained to Brahinau. 
Now the first Adhikarana (of the first pada) deals with 
the doubt as to whether one h?s to do once alone or 
to fiequently repeat the act of knowing prescribed, 
as the means to Moksha, in the following passages 
“ '! he Knower of Brahman reaches the Supreme 
“ Knowing S iva, one attains infinite peace.^t 
(Futva^ahha^ —It should be done only once, 
because, on the principle that ‘ once done, the inten- 
tion of the sciptuie is fulfilled,” the act intended by 
the scripture in the words ‘knowing (Jnaua)’ and 
‘ realuing (Ted.uia)’ becomes accomplished when once 
done as in the case of the Prayaja. 

{Siddkania) —As against the ioregoing, we hold as 
follows. The act of knowing, prescribed as the means^ 
to Moksha in such passages as “ the Knower ot 
Brahman reaches the Supreme,” should be fiequently 
revolved , for, we understand that the act of knowing 
(Vedana) which is spoken of as the means to AJoksha 
is of the foim of meditation (Up' Sana), inasmuch as 
the two terms ‘Know (vid)^ and ‘ meditate (Upas)’ are 
interchangeably used at the commencement (Upa- 
krama) and the concluding portions (Upasamhara) of 
the following passages 

' Lit a man meditate (upas) on miud as Brahman. 

He who knows (Veda) this shines and 
w.irms through his celebrity, fame and glory of 
countenance ’ 

“ He who knows (Veda) what he knows, he is thus 

spoken of by me.”§ 

______ __ 

t Sve Up 4rl4 
JChha. Up 318-1 
§lbid 4-14 


“Teach me, 0 Lord, the Deity which you worship 
(up)s).”^ 

And the word ‘meditation (upSsana)’ denotes a coa- 
tinuous flow of thought. As to the Praydja, etc , it 
IS but proper to do them only once because their 
effects are invisible Inasmuch as the intuitive 
realisation (bAksh^tkara), the result of kutiwledge 
(Vedana), is visible, this act should be repeated till 
its result IS attained, as m the case of threshing the 
paddy 

t 

And because of the indicatory marks (iv. i 2) 

As pointing to this conclusion, tne following 
passages (of the Smriti) may be cited 

“ By hioiiledge of Js'vara, the soul (Kshctrajfia) 
attains, it is deemed, the highest purity.” 

‘ Be he guilty of the major sins, or be be guilty of 
the minor sms, let a man piactise meditation, 
(dhyana) of Brahman, engaged therein for a 
quarter of the night ” 

“Let a man practise Yoga (w Samddhi) directed 
to the A'tman ” 

“Let a man realise the Supreme Being (Purusha) 
who lb of golden hue, who can be reached in the 
di ecm-con$CiOumess (svapnadhl) 

And so on Hencet the necessity of a frequent 
repetition of the knowledge of Brahman 


Adhikarana 2 

As the Self, verily, do they understand (Him) and teach also. 

(IV i. 3) 

In the preceding Adhikarana it has been made out 
that the meditation of Brahman should be repeated. 
Here follows the enquiry as to whether the Jiva or 
individu.-il soul whose A'tman is Brahman should 
regard himself as one with I'svara, or as distinct 
from Him. 

{Purvapahha ) . — It may at first sight appear that 
the proper course is for the Jiva to contemplate upon 
Brahman only as distinct from himself ; for firstly, 
in the passage “ superior to the universe is Rudra, 
the Great Sage,”J and in the Vedlnta-sQtra I i 22, 
it IS dec’ ired that the Lord, the Para- Brahman, is an 

*lbid 2-i 

i-Foim the passages quoted above, it maybe seen that the 
knowledge by which Brahman is reached is of the foim of 
medhtaiton (dhy4na) and Yoga (Samadhi), consisting in the 
frequent repetition of one and the same thought 

$Mabana-Up 10-19 
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entity distinct from thejivaj from the Pratyag’tinan, 
from the Pas'u or individual soul, and secondly, the 
(Jiva.can never become Biahuian whose characteristic 
maik IS Omniscience. 

{Siddhanta) •. — No' doubt, the Supieme Brahman 
called S'lva is supeiior to the Jiva, still, the 
w'^ishipper should meditate Him thus “I am Brah- 
man.’'’ For, even the worshippeis of old, regarded 
Biahi.ian as their own Seif (A'tman) thus ‘Thom 
verily, T »m, 0 Loid, 0 God, I, verily, Thou ait ” 
Though an entity quite distinct from the worshippei, 
the Supreme Brahman serves those worshippeis all 
the same, by giving them His own being.* And 
in the words “ That Thou art,” etc., they also give 
others^ their pupils, to understand that Brahman 

15 their own Self. Certainly, Mukti or libeiatiou 
consists in attaining the state of S'lva, that state 
which is full of unhmitfc d s’upreme bliss and fi ee 
from all taint. This attainment of the state of S'lva 

16 not possible except on the cessation ot bondage 
(Pasutva) on the part of the Jtva, and the cessation 
of bondage cannot be brought about except by the 
meditation thereof (i. e , of the state of S'lva) 
Therefore, the worshipper, fieed from servitude on the 
bondage being loosened by the continuous stream 
of the thought that “ I am s'lva.” becomes STva 
HmiseU. Indeed, the state of STva consists in being 
the repositoiy of that unsurpassed Bliss which is frea 
from all traces of evil traint And the Supreme 
Brahman is of qui+e the same nature. Bj constant 
meditation theieot, the worshipper becomes of the 
same nature. Hence it is that all else is said to be 
unworthy of being meditated by the seeker of 
Moksha, in the passages like the following 

“The beneficent STva alone should be meditated 
upon (by the worshipper) abiindoning all else.”t 

For, all scriptures teach that Mukti or liberation 
consists in the cessation of S''rvitude (Pas'ubhava), 
of the identification with the body of a brShmana and 
the like,— and in the o<-tainment of oneness with that 
Supreme Individuality (Parau.mbhava), isith that 
STva who 18 the immediate witness of His own 

• That 18 to say, by’’ reaioving from them the state of bondage 
(pasatva). 

+ Atbams'ikhS 


luhereut unsurpassed Bli-«, and 11110 is self-luminous, 
shmiiig by his oi\n light Contemplation of oneness 
with Biahman leads the Upisakato Mnkti , otherwise 
there will he no cessation of ‘'djji'-.ua 


Adhikarana 3. 

The Siitrakaia makes a distinction 

(Ko meditation as Atman) in the symbol, not indeed is 
He (to be worshipped there ) (IV 1 i) 

In the passages like “let him meditate mind as Brah- 
man,” Chhl d-l 8 'l , we are taught to meditate Biah- 
man in the mind and so on Is Biahman to be medi- 
tated theie as the Self (AtuiiTii) 01 as somethin**’ 
different from the Self ’ 

{Pin iaj)nhha) — In such meditations of symbols as 
are enjoined in the passages “Let him meditate the 
mind asBiahraan,” “Let him medit.ite theSnii as Brah- 
man,” ive are given to understand that, in meditating 
upon the mind, etc , we have to exalt them by regar- 
ding them as Brahman Accordingly, inasmuoli as 
the symbol has been regarded by the devotee as Brah- 
man, what harm is there in ri garding it as the Self 
(Atman) 5 * 

(Siddhanta) — As against the foreeoingwe hold as 
follows The Self should not enter into the contem- 
plation of symbols, for, in them it is not the Supreme 
Brahman that is meditated upon On the other hand, 
it IS the mind, etc., that are to be meditated upon as 
Brahman Even supposing that in these cases the 
object of meditation is Brahman Himself conditioned 
by the mind, etc , it is not this conditionded Brahman 
that we should regard as theSelf, inasmuch as the mind, 
etc.,aie not the essential attributes of Brahman and are 
therefore mere phenomena (Vik^ras) It is the Brah- 
man possessed of such attributes as unfailing will, etc., 
that we regard as the Self. Otherwise even the Self 
(Atman) would be subject to phenomenal charges. 
Therefore, the devotees should not meditate upon the 
symbol as the Self, seeing that there the Parames'vara 
is not the direct object of woiship 

A MahadIeva Sastrv, ba. 

( 3 b he continued.) 
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A CHAPIBR FROM THK KURAL 


Nobody who has the least insight into the pages of 
he sacred Kural will fail to eiidoi e the lemajrk of the 
veteran Tamil scholar Rev. Dr G U Pope that this 
IS a work nnpandleled in any language The merits 
of the work ai e so apparent that even at its very birth, 
it leceived the highest encomiums of the pioudest 
■scholars of the day, the Pundits of the far famed 
Madura College or Sangham The tradition that the 
author was of low birth only heightens the value of 
the appreciations thus showered on him One of the 
Collegians compares it to the Veda, and another says, 
unlike the Veda, Tiruvalluvar's words dont lose their 
merit by anybody repeating them. One speaks of it 
as containing everything worth knowing, and another 
that there is nothing which is noff contained in this 
work. One says that the words aie sweeter than the 
Heavenly Ambrosa, and unlike the latter, can be 
partaken oftby eveiybody And as the poet utters these 
wcMs even our own mouth begins to water Another 
says they are sweet food to the mind, sweet to the eii 
and sweet to the tonaue, and the great panaca for 
the ills of Karma. One compares it to the suii who 
dispelling the deep datkiie<i 8 of ignotance makes the 
lotus of the heart bloom forth Another compares 
it to the lamp dispelkng our ment-il darkness, with 
the oil can of Dharma, and wick of Aitha, and ghee 
of Kama, words of perfection, the flame, and the 
short metres the lamp-stand Its brevity, not border- 
ing on unmtelligibility or ambiguity as do most of 
the sutras m Sanscrit, its perfection of expression and 
style, its deepness are all matters taken up for praise 
thy these learned Collegians And what is more the 
poet Kalladar brings out in his veise its most 
prominent cbai acter. its universality People wrangle 
about this or tint being the truth, and they range 
themselves into vanoiis 'schools, but all are agreed 
about the truth of the words uttered by Tiuivalluvar 
And since his lime, all religionists, Buddhists and 
Jams, Saivas and Vaishnavas have all claimed him 
as their own. And we need not enquire wheietrom 
he derived his tiuths. It is enough to acknowledge 
that it ispeifection of Truth, if one can say so, a 
Perfect Ethical and Religious Code, a perfection of 
art and thought. Indeed, a close study ot the work 
will bring out its perfect scientific basis, and each 
part, and each chapter, and each verse is placed one 
after the other in a perfect chain of logical arrange- 


ment and argument And may we hope that some 
ardent student of the Kural will work out from it a 
pel feet theoiy of ethics, bothpnvate and international.' 

One moie remark, and this will introduce us to the 
chapter ot the book we have tdken up tor translation 
and elucidation It is usually remaiked tolloiwing 
the mam divisions of the book into Dharma, Artha 
and Kama QutQ^ar, ^taruut, that the author has 
left oat the discussion of the last Puru'hartha or 
Moksha, eS®, on the ground that religioil is a 
mattei which will give room for difference and 
dispute But IS it true that there are no universal 
truths of religion and did our author leave them 
unsaid ^ His own contemporaries did not understand 
him ^s doing so hut have stated m their encomiums 
that he has explained all the four Pnrushartams and 
that he has shown the path to Moksha And the 
Rev Dr Pope m his sho't paper on the Ethics of 
Kural holds that Tiruvalluvar bases his ethics ihe 
grand truths of Thripadartha, Pathi, Pasu and Pasa. 
In I act his creed is not a godless creed like that the 
•Jams or Buddhists In this respect, there is dispanty 
between the Naladi and this work Our author’s 
God is the first Cause and Lord He is 

‘ Intelligent,’ «-/r 60 , He resides in the heart of 
his creiitareB~‘ uetmSetoi^GiuS^esr,’ He 'is Immaculate, 
untainted by likes and dislikes, Qeiew(Bfieo Gsumut 
mwuSetitsp’ He is the ‘ Lord of Lords’ and ‘ king of 
kicgs ’ ‘ He 18 ‘incomparable’ 
eiBLoaSeocDT sirer,’ He is the source of all Dharma and 
Beneficent, He has eight 

attributes (i.e f'elf-dependent or 

self-possesed, the Pure, 6 elf -Luminous, the All-Know- 
ing. the Ever-Free, the Beneficent, the Infinitely 
Powerful, and Infinitely Blissful Parimfilal.igar 
reiects all other interpretations of ereswgawit) and 
the Eternal Truth Qxii.uQuit(tjir and the Perfect and 
good Being, ‘ iNo amount of learning is 

of any good unless a man believes m the existence 
of God and worships flis feet lu all love and truth. 
And without such knowledge and such conduct, the 
mere attaining of ethical perfection is of no use 
(‘‘ ) The true way to get nd of our 

bonds 18 to reach the feo*" the Ever-Free. And 
these bonds aie ncu mere myths but they are 
caused by our own ignorance, Avidya, Ahankara or 
Anava which is eternal, Anad% And then, the chain 

* Pandit Savariroyan derives ‘ Sivam’ from ‘Q^m’ and our Saint 
uses very frequently 
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of causation following^ liarma into endless births and 
suffering is worked out, and the means or Sadana 
required to get freed from these bonds are fully 
shown, and of all the means, the greatest Sadana is 
to reach Him who is past all thought and speech and 
unless this is done, it is useless to hope to get our 
cares' destroyed And as all these principles are 
jfully explained in the chapter 36 on ‘ 'St^iuiLjosm^si ’ 

* How to perceive truth,’ i7e,have translated the same 
below, adopting almost the language of Dr G U 
Pope, together with the famous commentary • of 
Panmtiirlagar, with some running notes, to show 
how far this IS embodied in the Advaita-Siddhanta 
Of course the language of the Knral is the language 
of the Saivite writers of the past 2000 years , and no 
wbnder, the truths expounded by all of them should 
be the same. 

Eow to Percme Truth‘s 

That is we know the truth when we know the 
nature ot Ilitth and Freedom ^Moksha) and the 
causes thereof, free from enor and doubt. 'I'his the 
Sanscritists call Takagnana As this knowledge 
awses after desiring the desire of Him who has no 
deaire, this chapter is placed in consequence after the 
chapter on ‘ ‘ Sannyasa.’ 

1, Ouir^sreMOaifiXD/PU Outg^Qeiief 
uj 06 irff@ tSpuLf. 

The delusion whereby men deem that the truth 
which IS not, 

That IS the cause of hapless birth. 

Pq/i melalagar’a Commentarg, 

This delusion d^nsists in believing such books and 
doctrines which hold that there is no rebirth, no fruits 
of both kinds of Karma, and that there is no God and 
suchlike, to be the true books and doctrines This 
delusiV'e belief is same as when one mistakes one 
thing for another, a block for a man, shell for silver. 
tc06*r, dTjlusipn, uiUJ 4 m, tswira/, error, 

jjeStfflt-F/Avidya or ignorance are all synonymous 
words. As it IS only sorrow that is reaped in all the 
foui kinds of birth as Devas, men, animal and astrals, 
this couplet explains that birth is sorrowful and 
Avidya or error is its cause. 

By alteiing only a single letter xn the liist hue an 
‘a’ into ‘J) ‘i,’ (Oufl0«reJ8e into £)u/70afl«>6i)) the 
mefiniug of the whole passage will be altered, and we will 
have a new system of philosophy directly opposed to our 
anl bor’*!. Instead of it being then the truth, it w ill become 


the opposite of it This is the same question which has 
ansen iii luterpieting the negative piefix in the woid 
‘.^vaitfl,’ This ‘ a ’ or ‘ua’ IS interpieted in two ways 
either as meaning ‘jysuev’ ‘oof or ‘giaiai’ ‘no,’ though 
the distinction in the English equivalents will not be veiy 
apparent Tins is its 'j!f«>SBu:uOuii0aj’ or 
Ouff06v,’ Siddhautis, of cour-je accept the formei inter- 
pretation, and most followeis ot Sankaia pietei the latter 
one This latter view involves the negation of one of the 
two or may be both of the postulates in ‘ Aihatia ’ CftV 
this question, a huge war has laged and volumes have 
been written by the late Sn-la-Sn Sornasundara IS’ayagar 
and his followeis on one side, and the late Ratna Chettiar 
and of his ilk on the other side. Anyhow, Saint Tiru- 
valluvar’s meaning is clear He does not mean to lepu- 
diate anything as unreal or non-existent To him, delusion 
or error consists in mistaking one existent thing as the 
shell, for another existent thing as silver. To him, to know 
the truth, is to understand the tine nature of each one 
thing The question of leality or nnieality does not come m. 
Only one must not mistake one thing fox the other or doubt 
its r atu I e. It will be sufficient i equu ement of the definition, 
if one understands the tiue natuie of God and man and the 
woild, and one need not believe any of these to be unreal. 
One of such truths is that birth is soi rowful. This can 
be proved to be tiue. Bat one’s ignorance or delusion 
comes when he take this actual soirow as happiness. 
You think that with this body, theie is an end altogether 
when in fact theie aie future births Behevingthat there 
is no fntuie life and fntuie birth, ane does not belicre that 
there can be a soul , and if there is one, he thinks the body 
itself IS the soul and believing so, all his energies in this 
woild aie diiected solely towaids what would procute the 
greatest pleasuie and giatification of his senses, and he 
does not caie what means he adopts piovided Ins passions 
are giatified. As it is, the whole foundation of moiality 
will be undermined and one need have neither feai of men 
nor God All this is the result of want of knowledge of 
the true nature of hrs body and himself, and this ignorance 
IS the cause of hrs buth. Thi« ignorance is a fact and 
to believe that this ignorance is itself unieal will be error 
or false knowledge. It is only when a man knows that he 
IS Ignorant, that he will learn and tij to remove his 
iirnorance. But can this ignorance be lemoved ^ Yes. If 
so, how ? This question is answered in the next couplet. 

IlSaVUin UUJSQ 

snl.$l lusuns^ 

Daikness departs and raptuie springs to men who see 
The mystic vision pure from all delusion free. 

Pill mol(dagar’'f Commntai y 

U0e(r, darkness is hell The mystic vision pure’ 
13 the supieme object of knowledge By tins couplet 
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18 esplalued that by freedom is meant Niratmya- 
mnda and the Nimitta Karma, for this the Siipi^me 
Beipg. 

Notes 

Dai kness and igno-ance, Light and knowledge have at 
all times and in all climes been used synonymouslii and 
no two things ai e so analogous in nature as these two 
pans ol woisis When will darkness vanish, ? When the 
sun uses. When will the sun rise^ After the night is 
pa«it When will ignorance cease ** When the source of 
all lights aiises in his heart ? When will this be When 
he has attained to a well balanced mind (g) 0 efi&)r 
Oib/iuqj. The Pasatchayam and Pathignanam are 
d.stiiict tacts, though -the first is not possible without the 
second This couplet answeis all those who say if the 
ignojance was eternally attaehd tq the soul, it cannot 
be removed, and even if it be lemoved what follows is 
only a blank and that no Divine Power is xequired to give 
one fieedom. This couplet and vei se 4 below which gives 
a most distinct reply to the Buddhist view will remote 
all doubts as to whetliei he is a Siddauti or a^Buddhist or 
a Jain. But some ot these truths even when known to a 
Sian, doubt often opposes him, environed by a host of 
dogmatists who each assert Ins own dogma is the only 
truth In the next couplet it is stated that even this 
doubt 18 the cause of birth, and the means of getting nd 
of this doubt 18 also stated. 

3 

a ir«sr IS osfix/ ^S9> I— 

When donbtS'disperse and clearness is gained, 

Nearer is heaven than earth to sage’s soul 

V(i) imelalagar’<< Commenta^f, 

Doubt fggiinn) IS knowing a thing variously. That 
IS doubting it theie is or is not God and Karma and 
Rebnth and without definite belief in anything This 
13 the same as doubting a thing as water or a mirage, 
ro])tt or a snake As it is natural to every system to 
refute other doctrines and establish its own, the 
doubts aiising from such a multitude ol doctimes, 
tho^e sages well practised m Yoga will remove, by 
tluor Svanubhuti or expeiience,^ and attain to leal 
knowledge , and hence they aie called 

As they 1 each highei and higher Yogic 
experience, their attm.hment to the woild will giow 
less and less, hence, the author's statement that 
“ heaven is nearei ” etc By this couplet is explained 
that doubtful knowledge is a cause of birth. 

Notis 

Yoga IS a means and not an end Till Yoga merges 
into knowledge, no real knowledge is gained. Even the 
highest Y(^ IS no good unless the final goal is "cached 


from whence theie is po return The attainment of Toga 
is really dtfficnlt, but this not all. One can subdue bis 
passion^aud desires, and control his senses, but unless he 
has the “Vision pure,” ‘The only Truth,’ then this 
attainment will be only for a first time, apd the man will 
again be a prey to his senses To meet this special 
Buddhist view that the attainment of mere extiiction of 
all desires is Nirvana and that there is no such thing as 
Brahma-Nirvana, is the special object of the next couplet. 

4 . ^i^tnnrOeuuj^ius easa^ua uujiSlesrQp 
QiDujiL/mv saSiisiii ^euirs^. 

Five-fold perception gained, what benefit accrue 
To them whose spirit lacks perception of the true 

Commentai'y. 

Five-fold perception is the Manas By ‘ gained * is 
mfeant, the controlling of the manas and concentrating 
of it m Darana, As training of this alone is not suffi- 
cient, the author says there is no benefit, ^nd he brings 
out by the ‘e-m/ how difficult a feat even this attain- 
ment of Dai ana is. By these two couplets, the great- 
ness of Pathignana is explained by pointing out that 
without tills attainment, no Moksha is possible (And 
the natuie of this Pathignana is the subject of the 
next couplet). 

5 . STijQu/r 0 sw taijO^irQ^er 

Qu>iUL/QuJi0en' antau 

Whatever thing, of whatsoever kind it be, 

’Tis wisdom’s part in each the real thing to see. 

Commentary. 

That 13 , one must perceive the truth immanent in 
every thing, after getting rid of oar ordinary notions 
of them. In the phrase “ QmhQfsmsar mirimsul 
sS0U)QmKa>/)/* the woids may mean 
oidinanly the name of kiijg Serainan of a parti- 
cular desciiption, but they may mean more particularly 
the Tatvas from earth to Purusha. When examined and 
rendeied into then final causes, what finally remains 
IS none ot this cause and effect, but the Highest Truth 
and His knowledge is the true Knowledge. By this 
(Jouplet, IS explained the nature of this true knowledge. 

Note 

This 1 1 one of the nost oft-quoted couplets of Kural, and 
IS put to more general no*^ what is intended here. 
One has not to go far vO discover the Supieme Being and 
know Him. He is m everything , but one must lose light 
of the apparent to gam the leal. God is in the eaith but 
the earth is not God , God is in water but water is not 
God, and so through eveiy Tatva, and lastly, God is m the 
soul, but the soul is not God When one has so learned 
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to (iiscnminate and dishn^uisli tlieutonly will he attain to 
Fjtihignamm. In the next three couplets, the Sadana 
lequired for attaining this Pathigmnam is given. And 
the first requisite is hearing or learning 
6 3o3ii.'uOuir06ir sessi—nir _43s0uu®a//r 

ojirniT QtffS 

Who learn and here the knowledge of the tine obtain, 

Shall find the path that cqrneth not again. 

Comnentaty 

By ‘ learn,’ the author means learning irom every 
body and at all times. By ' here,’ the author brings 
oiit the greatness of human birth wherefrom alone 
tme can attain Moksha 

“ The path that cometh not again’’ is the path to 
Moksha The means or Sadana for knowing The First 
cause, the cause of one’s attaining Moksha are of 
threq kinds » they are Hearing or study, Q?i£ 

Reflection, uir&iSxr Bavana or Realising (In 
Sanscrit; Sravana, Manana and Nidhdyasana) This 
couplet explains Siaiana 

Notks. 

Though the commentatoi’s idea of what is to be leai’ut 
is very large, yet the coriection conveyed in the following 
stanza of Haladyai is important 

seOi^seastiSit spuiuireireffS^ei 

OLOSi-siSdoraSp tSaaHuei — Open &ii ^sa 

^irampi apuQoj 

un^mr 00^^ Qpfiii^ 

“In this matchless vei se,’^ says Dr Pope, “not a syllable 
could be spared, while almost every word is common and 
,easy, yet is the very fittest, and is used in its exact 
meaning It is somewhat archaic , — has a fascinating au 
of mystery pleasantly exei’oises and amply rewards the 
student’s ingenuity seems dark at first, but once lit np, 
sparkles for ever 

“This ««»ir — shore suggests a metaphor ‘ learning is a 
sh'ueless — yifinite — ocean.’ 

“ Then conies the simple antithesis, ‘ the learner’s days 
are few ’ In Tamil the use of th^ same root twice (in 
«a-a9 and ■*/Du*w'r) and again in the third lnie(«ffiu(oaj 
imports an added charm. 

‘ Into these perfectly (to Tamil ears) harmonious lines 
is compressed a whole chanter 

The iuhjea of dudy [seteU ’th a plural verb) are 
lufiuitely numerous , Wt the learner’s days are few , and if 
it be calmly thought out, men are liable to many diseases 
[i5«w9 natural infirmities or “ bonds” that enfeeble and 
restiict]. Tonthful enthusiasm may lead men to antici- 
pate great ana varried triumphs ; calm reflection teaches 


them then natural weakness. So, men should lenm with 
disci imination [Opeirefipj) examining closely 
things befitting (jtc.'i'Ji suit, satisfy, gladden) them, with 
intelligence, like that of the bird (the semi 

divine Hamcs) that dunk' only the milk and leaves the 
wates, when these mingled are piesented to it '' ” 

7 ^iirppi&rstrQpereir ^0^S5fijL,(rL' 

Qua p gisn&r QaiasL^ir iSpULf 

The mind that knows w'ltli ceititudc what is (Fiis*'- 
Canse) and ponders well 

Its thoughts on birth again to otliei life need not to 
dwell. 

Cwinwdmy 
This explains 'manana 

8 tSpuQutSBT^ui Qupem'^^iBsa $puQusg! 

QsiiyQuff(T^&T anemau pjSai 

When the folly of desiiing biitb depaits, the soul 
can view 

The emlted Home of The Good Bein^’, this is wisdom 
tiue 

Commeutaty 

Birth and ignorance, and Exalted Home ami 'Iruth 
aieteally related as eftect and cause, the ^ .ne given 
inversely m this couplet Of the five faults, as igno- 
rance is the cause ot even the other faults, the author 
has stated tins as the cause of birth. A a Mokslin is 
higher than all other things, itiis spoken of <is the 
‘exalted.’ The First Cause is spoken of .is the ‘Good 
Being,’ inasmuch as He is eternal without hiitli and 
death, as all other things are too significant to taint 
him by their contacts, and as he remains the same 
without change or taint at all tune, though uninanent 
lu all things Hence also He is spoken of above as 
the ‘ Ti ne Being ’ [QixiiuuOui’fjr^err) and the hlMstont 
(fewar jp). The “ viewing” is the soul lo'snig its Mala 
and constantly realising or piactisiiig, (u 
Bavana) so that it may become ono with God {cvppisnm 
K/^). This Bavana is also called Sanmdhi m f^uUa 
BJiyana As it is commonly held h\ all scliooK of 
people that the soul when it leaves the body becouies 
that which it fancied at the time (jtpi&tjei itnQpn^, pu 
uf^aSuuL.i~ p> Jt^aunmpGpiissrjiunpsiihsi)) [I i , 

IS born assuming that body to ■ndiich it yeained at the 
time of death), and so, too, as it is necessary for 
people who aspire after Moksha to contemplate in the 
Transcendent Being so that their thoughts on birth 
may cease, there is no better means than this Sadana 
for practice beforehand always Thus Bavano is 
explamed in this couplet 
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Note 

The (.omrnenTatoi pio^es his thesia by taking the com- 
mon form of belief lield by <ill people llveiy one believes 
that the %ni he sees, the object he is aftei, the idea which 
Tiossesses birri at the moment of one’s death will give him 
a similai form at the fatuie birth and stonesi aie cureiit 
about a nslu who was fondhiig a deei being boin a 
deer etc But these do not know on what pi incifile this 
is based , and except in the Siddhanta works tfai^ principle 
is nowhere expounded The piinciple lavdlved regards 
the naluie of the sonl, which is stated briefly and tersely by 
St "lleikandan as ^ “ that, that becomes” as 

‘a'/i ^eofmoxn^eii^ “ that becomes that to which 

it iS attai lied” by St Aiul Nanthi, which is paraphrased 
again ’oy St. Thayuinanavai as 

“ ujnQ^i'esrj)i upjBm jipssr ^lusouniuSesjpi 
uipiDjpiLD ueBias'bssnu ” 

‘Like the diit-removed ciystal vhich becomes of the 
nature of that to which it is attached.’ St. Tiruvalluvar 
himself ha', cleaily expiessed 'this ptiofiiple in Rural 
veiscs “ujpjii3u/s,£)jD(7y® &c ” of the last chapter, and 
second veise of this cliaptei and in the next veise (^ftrcLj 
OT’ii « j/ &c) and veises 4 , 5 , 7 and S of the first chapter, 
■'iheieiii he '.bows that unless the soul leaves its clinging 
to one, it cannot cling to another from whence is deduced 
the principle {upp.fiQ3sr11s1.es> 0 Seieitretsnu) that the soul 
cannot have any independent existence or form 
unless it is clinging to one thing, (the world or body in 
Bandha) ci tlu other (God in Moksha], and while so 
attached, it identifies itself so thoroughly that it is im- 
possible to discover its separate personality Hence it 
was that a ”yiidal, an Huxley, a Baiii with all their 
minute anatonncal. biological and psychological analysis 
were not able to discover a mind iiji the body difterent 
fiom the body, tlnmgh they could not feel that the 
result was not \eiy satisfptorj Thp' express language 
Uhed by the commentator lueQpii&rp usdasu 

utli—PUioQ^jil^sitiniipQpitenrpij)'’ “tSpuiSpQa pieurrtu 
uienSssr Q 3 -BLe)uQuir(rf 2 enQuj unsSppa) 

(JfiiwsrSa" as Will appear fiomThe beautiful Stanza we 
quote below horn St. Ainl Nanthi, will Show' to whom he 
IS indebted for the explanation 
‘‘ gtmu.^cstetivevQeO^Qenrefpsrw jp/a'icxfiE 
S0lus Qfiistie>!r(!oQsi)QeBrss' 3 tS(r^fi>epf'is p 
O^/r«»ifl.'3(g)®(y)si',,j^«eB/(yssSo0' pssouunQe^. 

Qsse&Omesruurr^sspQpTsir peu rw Q eu 0ein 0 
eSoBei-Sj/siuiijssiiiBisQep <KeinLcS(Tji-^p^ujttei!rp 0sr 
^u.U!^iLja>piGuneoe 3 LocOei!!piqui 3 ii>L.iLjii 
u«*' <* c. u'SBjT'aigj sar^ 

u Tali a a ff w jiii ou ^uu/r ow a a ,T G‘ csiff ” 

The word unaitesr (Bar ana) is important. Bavana, 
Sadana, Dhyana, Yoga are all moie or less synoftymous 


teims It means practice by .'.ymbolic meditation or 
realization. You fancy fixedly y'ou are one with that 
and you become that And this is the principle which 
underlies all the Makaiahyas ‘Tatvamasi’ &c For 
fuller tieatment, 

See Su agnaiiabotham , and Siddanta Deepika Vol. II, 
the aiticle ‘ miiid and Body.’ 

9 senqersaieis^ QaniQgQersr uoppifi^ jjjif 

* 7 <r^Bsr finT^(^QtaiL' 

The true support who knows —lejects suppoit he 
sought before 

Soiiow that clings shall cease and cling to him no 
more. 

Commentm y. 

‘ conduct or practice’ here means practice 
of Yoga. This Yoga is of 8 kinds Yama, Niyama, 
Asana, Pranaydma Pratryakara, Dhaiana, Bhyana, and 
Samadhi Their explanations are too long to be given 
here. See them m the books on Yoya ‘The sorrows 
that cling to us ’ are the fruits of Karma which have 
yet to be experienced, which are the result of inunite 
Karma performed iii births dating fiom eteinity, and 
which give use to fruits already eaten in past births 
and in the present birth ‘‘Shall cease and cling no 
more,” as they will vanish befoie Yoga and Gnana like 
darkness before Light. This Jams call ‘a-a/ruty,’ As 
ex'en Good Karma is the seed of birth, it is called a 
‘ disease ’ The author holds that births w ill cease 
wlienthe supreme is perceived by the above-mentioned 
three means When the births cease, what c-m all the 
ills do, as they cannot cling to these gnanis well 
practised m Y’oga, and there being no suppoit, they 
will die. This is the pnrpo>'t of the stanza 

Note 

The w'ord 11/14’ in this verse and in the pre- 
vious chapter mean a sn^mt 01 hold. The soul has two 
such supports, one in Bandha and one m Moksha and 
without such suppoits it cannot stand. This may be 
compaied to a piece of iron held between twomagneho 
poles one positive, and one negative, 01 bettei still .0 a fruit 
growing on a tree. The fiuit is held up by the tiee so 
long and so long only as it is raw and immatiiie (undeve- 
loped) buu so soon as it is iipe it reaches the ground (Force 
of gravity) fruit as such ...u oe united to the tree or the 
ground. What happens is, as the fruit glows riper and 
riper, the sap of the tree does not rise up to the twig and 
the twig dies, and it falls off. . So too as man rises 
higher, and his desire of the world decreases, and the bonds 
are sundered, he di ops into the Feetof theLoyd. utrfmsifiw 
(ypuBfeijsSi-.Lsu^ajriii’’ The author of 
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uijLojff# explains ‘ffiritLjMrireij^ as Dhyana, and ‘finrqO^u. 

Samadhi, the highest Gnana Yoga practices. 
In the next verse this Paaatcbaya is fnrthei explained. 
10 . siiuw OoiQeB iLiuastBeSisu Qfisrp 
^LDiiQst.i 

Comruentaiy. 

The eternal Ignorance, aiidya, the consequent 
mhanhaia, the feeling of ‘F and ‘mine,’ the hankering 
which desiies this or that, the excellent desire of this 
or that ob]eet, and dislike or hate arising fron unsatis- 
fied desire, these five taults are enumerated by Sans- 
kritists. The authoi euumerates only three, as 
‘Ahankara’ can be brought under ‘Avidya’ and 
‘hankering’ can be comprised under ‘Desire’ As these 
faults are burnt up before Gnana Yoga practices, like 
cotton before a wildfire, so the author speaks of the 
disappearance of the very names of these three faults. 
As those who do not commit these faults, will not 
commit good or bad Kaima caused by them, the 
author states accordingly in this verse that they suffer 
no pain therefrom. As a result of the attainment 
of True Knowledge, the ills of past births and of 
future births are destroyed, and thus these two verses 
find a place in this chapter We learn from this also, 
that what remains to those who have perceived the 
truth is the pre,sent body and ills attaching thereto. 

Note 

Apd the next chanter discusses the means of even get- 
ting rid of this bare bodily inurraity and of guarding 
against what is called Yasana Mala 


THE 

LIGR r OF TRUTH 

OR 

Siddhanta Deepika. 


MADIUS JUNE AND JUlY IDOi. 


OURSELVES. 


It must be a sincere source of pleasure to our readers 
that we have •’been able to complete the fourth year, 
. and to begin a new year of usefulness and activity ; 
especially when they remember against what great 
odds we have bet.n struggling to carry on this 
magazine. Of course, it has been a labour of love 
with us and with the few devoted friends who have 
stood by us, to whom our best thanks are due Still 
the difficulties of wbat our people call '3uT(n,sir^ 
ora/w, “Place, Money and Meii” could not be 
minimised. Besides, our people have not -^et fully 
learnt to appreciate journals devoted to paiticular 
subjects of study, of which there aie hundreds m 
Great Biitain and other parts of Europe And our 
cause of Tamil is almost a forlorn hope. As the dis- 
tinguished veteran scholar said from his bitter expe- 
rience “ study of Tamil is the direct road to poverty.” 
Time, was when the kings of the Cliera, the Cholaand 
the Pandya, vied with one another to do honor to 
their poets and thus honor themselves Time was 
when even their tnbutory princes such as Pan and 
other 1 alhls had given their all for a mere poetic song. 
Time was when even private individuals were so drunk 
with the beauty of Tamil that they rose from the 
dead and honoured their devoted poets. Tune wag 
when even foreign potentates endowed Matams and 
other schools of learning in the Tamil land Time 
was when eveiy village school-master was a poet, and 
every ‘school-boy’ almost ‘lisped in nuinbeis’ But, 
alas, all this has changed now The Government of 
the country is so apathetic that .t would not gi-ant 
even a small sum of money for the search of old 
llanuscri'pts altliough the late revered curator of the 
Government Oriental Sianuscripts Library, Prof. 
M Seshagfri Sastrial, almost begged of them to do so. 
The few iingenog Kajahs who may be said to hold 
some independent sway are too anglicised to care foi 
their own Vernaculars, Nearly all the Zemindars of 
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the Tamil country are f>a9|«r8 or much worse. About 
the Maiams, one must have a pen dipped in ^all 
and wormwood to write about them It will nauseate 
one’s tongue to speak about them, one’s ears to heHr 
about them The editoi; of the Tamil monthly ‘Anvu 
Vilakkam’ j>^a/ m dealing with the subject 

of ‘ Mutts and the Matadipathies,’ quaintly quotes 
the difterent raeamiigs of “Matam,” as chitbilim, %gn 0 ‘ 
lixim, or hahdation of Mums ot fiagn , and he defines 
what a Muni is, and contrasts the existing state of 
things, which are too well-known to every body 
to require imy detailed description These Matatm are 
past mending, and public spirit is at too low an 
ebb to do aught in the matter ; but no extraneous 
help IS necessary to bring about their downfall. They 
are themselves hastening to it with eyes wide- 
open, and it will not be long before they bieak their 
necks on the rock bf am and stupidity. 

When we staited our concern, we had hoped 
again .t hope, in spite of sage advices and remons- 
trances. And we are glad to think now, standing 
on the threshold of the fifth year of our existence, 
that our labours have not been altogether in vain, 
V/e have roused some visible interest for the Tamil 
Literature and Philosophy among our own people and 
amongst the liUiati o’f other countries, and we 
can even plume ourselves without any charge of 
immodesty upon having extorted such praise and 
appreciation as the following from the Nestor of 
Oriental Learning who has recently passed to the 
Uiisefn. Says the late Prof. Max Muller in his 
monumental work, “The Six Systems of Philosophy.” 

“ Nor should their labour be restricted to Sanskrit 
texts. In the South of India, there exists a philo- 
sophical literature which, though it may show clear 
traces of Sanskrit influenpe, contains also original 
indlgpnom elements of great heauty and of great 
tmpuitance for historical purposes Unfortunately, 
few scholars only have taken up, as yet, the study of 
the Dravidian languages and literature, but young 
students who complain that that tnere is nothing left 
to do 111 Sanskrit literature, would I believe find their 
labours amply rewarded in that field. 

“ JBut such journals ai The Light of T) nth 

have been doing most valuable service. What we 
want are texts and tiaiulations, and any information 
tlfat can throw light on the chronology of Indian 
Philosophy ” 


But be ii- remembeied also that not the slightest 
attempt was made to canvass his opinion, and we were 
not known to the Professor by not so mneh as even 
correspondence The recognition thus secured is very 
valuable lu consequence, and all the more so when we 
remember that persons like the Kev 6. M Cobban 
and others had failed to extort it from such scholars, 
though they pressed the claims of Tamil Literature and 
Philosophy on their attention, Professor rightly 
places high value on Translations and Texts, a noiable 
feature of our Journal from the very beginning, 
unlike our contempoues, we devote half oui bpace 
for tianslations alone. The one thousanl and two 
hundred page of translations which we have published 
lu the last Four Volumes is clearly solid work which 
ought to speak a good deal for ourselves. If separately 
reprinted, they will nvike up ns much as four 
volumes of “The Sacied Books of the east," and all 
these and as much more we have been offering at the 
nominal cost of Rs 4 per volume In spite of such 
work, it would be incredible if it was not painfully true, 
that among 15 millions of Tamil -speaking people 
an only Journal devoted to their special cause should 
languish for want of support. It does not certainly 
redound to their past greatness or to their present 
intelligence and patriotism Increased support would 
mean greater aidour m the conductors to carry on 
their purely gratuitous work, greater activity on the 
part of the contributors to enrich the journal with 
their articles, and greater usefulness to the old Tamil 
philosophic classics which are being unearthed one 
after another W e launch out once more, though late, 
and we fervently hope we shall not be disappointed 
in winning the support of the public in future 

We are glad to state that we have made effective 
arrangements for the management of the magazine 
on more stable lines which will not fail to meet with 
the full satisfaction of ou’*'"*'.oviibex‘S‘. ‘.We conclude 
finally with a fervent prayer addressed to the Source 
of All Truth, Light and Bliss, the Support of All, The 
Inspector of all debds, the Niskhala, Nirmala and 
Nirgma Swam, to bless us jvith light and stiength* 
Amen > 
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PROF JULIEN ’VINSON 

AND 

THE TAMIL LITERATURE. 


Prof. Julien Vinson occnpies aip honoured place m 
the literary circles of France, and he is the Editor of 
the Bevue de lAnguistigue et de Phihlogie Comparee, 
and also the Professor of ^amil and Hindustanee 
Languages at the Government school for Oriental 
Languages in Pari’’. Like his elder contemporary m 
Oxford he was a resident in Southern India for some- 
time, and had learned to appreciate first-hand the 
Tamil people and their language. We could easdy see 
from his communications to us in Tamil, both ui piose 
and verse, that he is altogether a master in the n^e of 
the Tamil language and also an acute and critical 
scholar. He has favoured us with his two volumes of 
the Legends of Buddhists and Jainas from Tamil and 
his mauual of the Hindustani Language , and m the 
former, he summarises the stones fiom Mani' 
iMkali, Silappadihaiam Chintamam and adds a 
valuable working lexicon A fuller rtview of it from 
the pen of M Paul Eegnaund, Professor of Sanskrit 
in the university of Lyons appears in the Betue 
lAnguistigiie in April last. Our Professor is at present 
engaged m writing a Bibliography of the Tamil 
Language in which he wishes to notice all the existing 
grammatical works. Tamil scholars are invited to send 
him any rare works they may possess on th« subject 
and he will be glad to receive any othei also books 
from Tamil authors and publishers to his address, 58 
Rue de I'a Univerei<-y, Pans, France. 

Legends, Buddhist and Jam, being traditions from 
Tamil by Prof Julieis Vinson— Pans Maisonnanve 
1900, '2 Vol pp. 504 

“ From old India oi iginates tales and fables ; at least 
such col'ectious as Fmchatantra, Eitopadekct, Katha- 
santsagara which have been preserved in Sanskrit 
iiteiature and from which arhse so many stones, now 
popular in western countnes, and which appear as 
wholly original and genufine - From these come most 
of our classic apologues. jBut if they have come to us 
early through various waysJ which modern science has 
succeeded in discoveniig, have of course spread 
themselves in India itself and aie s^ill living in many 
literatures which have arisen secondarily after the 
Sanskrit oiie. In the Tamil language, loi example, 
one may read many curious Buddhist and Jain 
stories; of them Dr. Pwf J. Vmson gives us an 
interesting resum^ in the valuable collection entitled 

Poets and tale-tellers of all countries,” published 
(in by J. Maisonnanve, publisher m Pans. 


M Vinson’s two little books contain concise analy« 
sis .nd partial translations fiom the thiee Tamil gieat 
Chintamam f 8%}appaiigaram and Mammf'galai; 
to these Mr. Vinson has affixed a short notice on the 
Bnddhist religion and a Vocabulary of mythologic or 
Geographic Indian words 

^*The romances, for they are truly romances, so sum- 
med up by Prof. J.. Vinson cannot be explained to 
our readers without giving all particulars which maxe 
them interesting and valuable, one ennnot depiive 
them of their local character and as the translation 
has already reduced and arranged them accoidiug to 
European taste and literary conveniences, it is better 
to read them m M Vinson’s book itself 

“ From a scientific point of view, we must however 
observe that, if, as we think, the nariated tales 
have been created m India, it would be extremely 
interesting to determine what in them is derived from 
personal fancy and what fiom general tiadition. 
Are they original legends or have they been worked 
after previous versions of older myths? For our 
part, we firmly believe that tiaditioii has, been ^he 
gr eatest factor in such legendari development, rnd, 
although the piesent tale', are mostly Buddhistic, we 
think their 01 igm must be seaicbed in the Vedie 
hymns and in the Biahviana'i Here is the source of 
the whole Indian religious and literary actnity” 

(From the French of Pi of. Paul Regnaud, Sanskrit 
Prof, at the University of Lyons, in the Kevue de 
Linguistique for Apiil 1001,^p i88-19(!) 

We hesitate however to subscribe to the learned 
Sanskiit Professoi that every Indian fable and legend 
have their sources m the Vedas and the Bialmianps 
Even such anaident Sanskiitist as the late Piof 
Max-Mullei w^sfoicedto admit that in the Tamil 
at least existed oi igiiial indigenous elements of 
gieat beauty and ot great, impoitance foi histoiical 
pni pose's” And a Viteian Tamil schelai like 
the Rev Dr G U. Pope, is clearly of opimuii that 
Tamil possesses rare and original elements ir. 
religion and etliics and literature Wliatevei may 
be said about the rest, the originality (A the 
stones m Sdappadikanim, Mammekalai and Chvita- 
7?ia?(i cannot bo deiind. They have a distinct ///<', 
and the wnters weie pure Tumibans and were alino t 
contemporaneous with the date of the stoiie,s they 
are 1 elating The heroine of the first story is now 
worshipped only in the extieme south of the Penin- 
sula and in Ceylon And these works hold the 
highest rank m the classical literature of Southern 
India chasieness' of expression, elevation of 

thought and simple beauty of imagery and 
extreme pathos these work.s aie unrivalled And 
Prof Vinson has done a oreat scivice to the Tamil 
Language by bringing these treasmes to the notice of 
the European sai ants 
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THE bVLTAbYATARA UPANISHAD 


ir 

Befoie we entei into tlie discussion of the pliiloso- 
jjhic import of this Upanislidd, we haveto'note the 
great difficulty felt nearly by nil Eutopean scholars 
who are brought up solely ib the school of Sankniam 
interpreting this Upaiiishad, a diffi' ally which has 
ec^ially been felt with regatd to the Philosophy of the 
feta. Different scholars have taken it as expounding 
variously SanTshya and Yoga, Bhakh and Vedanta, 
Dualism and nou-Bualism; and Professor Max Muller 
agrees with Mr Gougdi m taking it as fully expound- 
ng the Indian school of Yedaiita or Idealism Pro- 
fessors Garbe and Macdonnell chaiacterise the philo- 
sophy as ECLECTIC, Says the latter, (p ‘105, History of 
Sanskrit Literature) • “Of thee eclectic movement 
combining Sankhia, Yoga and Vedanta doctrines, the 
oldest literary lepresentative is the Stetamataia 
vpanuhad.^ More famous is the Bhagavad Gita 

k ever there*was s»ch an eclectic school, have 
these scholars paused to enquire who then modern 
representatives are!* Or is it that theie are ro such 
representatives to-day I* The real fact is that this was 
the only true Philosophic creed of the majority of the 
people, and this philosophy has subsisted untarnished 
during the last 3000 years or more During the 
tJpanishad period, the schools whose distinct existence 
can he distinctly marked are the Lohayata oi' Nastiha^ 
Kaptla’s Sanhhya, Mimanisa of Jatmim, Nyaya and 
Vamshika and Yoga, The first three were Atheistical 
and the latter Theistic And of couise all these weie 
professed Hindus* and none would have devi.itedfrom 
jhe rituals and practices pi escribed foi the Hindu, 
though academically speaking, he w ould have held to 
this or that view of philosophy And this in- 
consistency is what strikes a foieigner even now in 
the character of the modern Hindu Mis Besant aptSy 
desenbes this as “the Hindu’s principle of ngidity of 
conduct and freedom of thought ” All these schools 
weie based on a ceitain nimhei of tattias or categoues. 
The Nashka postnlateii four and only four tathas, 
namely, earth, au. file and water and would not even 
believe in Aka!> or ether. Kapila increased the 
nimhei* of categories he believed in, to 19 w*hich he 
Rouped under Pnmsha and Prvdana. llie Mnnam- 

* The Majonty ot e^ery people and nation aie virtuallv atheisti^* 
and materialistic, though professing a hehef in God and conforming 
to the usages of societY 


&ala believed pi actically in nothing n. ore, the ugh he 
laid stress on the authority and etern. hty of th*e 
Vedas The next tluee tlieistic schools leliyvediif 

I 

24 01 23 tatvas which they grouped nndtr Vwusha 
Piodhana and Ishvaia oi God ‘ As al! these schools 
based their theoretical philosophy on a ceitain number 
of tiittiae,* Sankhya, the theoretic Philosophy, corner to 
be called Sankhya as distinguished from the practical 
Religion aiidcodeofMorality And duringtheUpanishad 
period and even in the times of the Mababharata the 
word had not lost its geneial sigmficatnce And it will 
be noticed when ascertaining what these various cate- 
goiies are, that, with the exception of the Nastika, all 
the otliei five schools believed in almost the cawe 
things, though the enumerations were various, except 
as regards the postulating of God And even in this 
idt a of God, there was piactically very little diffe- 
rence hetw'een Kapila and Patan-)al] To both of 
them, the freed Piiiusha was equal to Ishuara, only 
Kapila believed that no Tshwara was necessary for 
the origination and sustenance, &c , of the worlds ; 
bat that according to Patanjali there existed an 
eternally freed Being who created these worlds and 
resolved them again into then original components. JCnd 
in the TJpanishad period, the Yoga school was the 
dominant cult and these Dpanishads including the 
Svetasiatai a And Katvalya, ^c., were all books of 
the yoga school And the theoretical or argumenta- 
tive pnrt of the philosophy or creed was called by 
the name of Sankhya and tlje practical part, Yoga. 
As this yoga postulated the highest end achieved 
by a study of the Vedas, which were set forth m 
these Dpanishads, it was also coming slowly to be 
called Vedanta. That* the, word Upamshad was 
actually used as a synonym for yoga, we have * aai 
example m Chandog, ( 1 - 1 -10 } “ The sacnfice which 
a man performs with ki-o'.vledge, faith, and the 
Upamshad is mofts powerful” ‘Knbwledge’ ow 
gnan heie meant the knov, ledge of the categories a«id 
their relation, which accouliiigto Kapila was alone 
sufficient to bring about man’s freedom. Th*s, the 
Vedanta held to be iiv'iufficient unless it was accom- 
panied by earnestness and love and by the contera- 
platicm 0 a Supreme Being This contemplation 

* Tirumtilar, a Taroi] S” ,l oi about the ttrst centun A C 
thus distmgm&lies the scliools existing in his time ** The 9b tatvas 
01 categoues aie common to all. 36 categones aie special to the 
Saitas 28 aie the categones of the Yedanti, 24 categones belong 
toVaiehnavas 26 categones are those of the Mavavadi*’ The 
particular thing to be noted here the distinction drawn bet^^een 
Vedanti and Maya^adn 
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brouglit the thinker and neater to the object ot 

few thoughts, till all distinctions of object and subject 
were thorougiily merged (distinction of 1 and Mine) 
aud the 01 one-ness w&s i cached and dll banda 
01 puAU vanished. This is the root-idea laloth woids 
‘ Upanishad’ and ‘ Yoga.’ Fopa means u non, tinion 
ofiic''tkwgi held dp irt and bi ought tigethev when 
the bonds oi fetteis nhich sepatated fell op oi netishecl. 
And Upanishad ii also derived fro’n ?/-«iiear,?u 
quite, -sftd to peri'^h. Here also tha iiea, mcj oj two 
things, and the petishing of sonieihing is (leuthjnuaiit. 
Of couise, the two things brought together aie the 
Soul and God, and the perishable thing is certainly 
the Paso , and the Soul when bound by Pasa is called 
PosK accoidingly. 

This was the condition of the Philosophic thought 
down to the days of the Mahabharat and we hold this 
was antei ’or to the rise of Bnddhisui and continued 
for some centuries aftei Gautama Buddha and till the 
time of Badarayana it was duimgthistinie that the 
philosophy of India spiead into and permeated the 
thought of Europe, and Professor Gaibe ha-* lucidly 
proved in his shoit History of “The Philosophy of 
Ancient India,” that the infiueuco leceived by the 
Greeks down to the neo Platonic school was almost 
Sankhyan m its character It was during this time 
again, that the blending of the Aryan and Tamilian 
in art and civilization and I’hilosophy took place (and 
wo could not here consider how much was common to 
both, and how much each gamed from the othef), 
We have an exactly parallel word in Tamil to the 
woid ‘ Sankliyi’ ^and this word is «r«w en) which 
means both ‘number’ and ‘to think,’ and both 
Anvayar and Ttruvalhw use the woid to mean logic 
amd metaphyaict • the primary science, on which all 
thonvltf was built, being mathematics or the science 
of number. A systematic aud historical study of the 
Tamil woj-ks will make good our ’position , and even 
to-day tV most dominant cult in the Tamil is the 
Sankhya and Yoga as repiesenljed in the Upanishads 
or Veuanta This system must have been thoroughly 
established m the Tamil la-guage and literature 
before the time of Christ and before Badaravana’s 
composition of the Sariraha Sutras. So much so 
when Badarayana’s system came into vogne m 
Southern India, it was recognized as a distinct school. 
As Badarayana professed expressly to interpret th® 
Upanishad or Vedanta texts, his school of I’hiloso^hy 
was stereotyped by the phrase ‘ Tedanta ’ and by 


collecting all the texts in Tamil down even to the 
time of Tdyum<uiav.ii ( 16th ceutuiv; coiitaiiniig refe- 
rei ces to I rdcintu, we (onM prove w’hat the special 
view of Hadaiinana was This will aKo show that 
the exposition of Badai.ijaiia coiit lined in the eailiest 
Blmshia oi (.(muiieiit.ii} we po'^sess in S.msktiL, 
namely, that of Snkanta which whs latei on <i'lo])lc(l 
almost bodily bj Ibimuinija w.is the tine \ lew of 
Badarayan.i I his view w e iiia\ sum up in Di 'riiibant's 

0 n words — ' If, now, I .mi shoitly to sum up 

1 ults of the pieceding eii([uiiy as to the ttfidung oi 
the Sutias, I must gue it as my opinion that tliei Jo 
not set foith the distinction ot a higher and lower 
knowledge of Biahman , that th 'v do not aokiiow ledge 
the distinction of Bialunaii and Isw.nain Saiikaia’s 
sense , that they do not hold the doctiine of the uii- 
leality of the woild, and that they do not with 
Sankaia proclaim the absolute identity of the indivi- 
dual aud the highest self.” [hw cil IiitrodiutK'ii to the 
Vedanta Sutra«). 

And he piovesalso that tins w.is con ii'itent with 
the teachings of the Upanishads themselves 

What gave it its special maik, howovei, i« (ho 
peculiar relation which Badaiaiana postuh.ted bet- 
ween God and the woild. the product ol Mni/aov 
Ptahift rhmigh he held on to the distinction of the 
supreme and the Human Spirit, lie Ktoutlv’ fought 
against the old Sankhvan view (conipiMiig neiuly 
all the SIX schools we enuraera'ed above) that Matter 
was an independent entity fiom spn it, though like 
Leihnitz he never denied itsieility He held God 
was both the efficient and mateiial cause of the 
Universe. JTns doctrine received accordingly its 
nameof Pcmnamci 1 ach or y unit tupaclanahi tana Vada 
while the Theistic Sankhyan systems stoutly main- 
tained that God was only the efficient cause, though 
He was imniament in -Ail Nature as theie was 
nothing inheiently vicious and destructive to all true 
leligK'ii and moiality m this system of Badarav ana, 
the lainil Philosopheib welcomed this view uKo and 
decl.ued they did not see mucli difference in tlie two 
views aud ends postulated by bith the old and new 
school And both iSnkanta '''numnlar and f\-- 
piessly make tins declaration 

But there was one other view which was gannue 
ground ever since the days of Gautama Buddha and 
which was connected with the peculiar theoiy of Maya 
or illusion. Buddha declared that all existence was 
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rnotnoutai y, tliat tbeio was no world, no mind, n« soul 
and no God, and that what leally existed were the 
SJuiiidhas, and when tins ti nth was perceived, all 
desne and buth and suffeuug would cease and then 
theie would be ct-ivition of all existence, Atnana. 
And the Buddhists weie accoidingly called ilctijaiadit 
But as the Buddhist theory destroyed the very' coie 
ol the Indian national beliefs ard as it also afforded 
no '-table gronnd foi a national existence based on 
uioi.ility and leligioii, thw was pronounced heteiodox, 
but tlie seeds sown by him were not in vain, and a 
Hindu school of Mayavada slowly raised its head on 
the dying embeis ot this old effete philosophy And 
its greatest exponeiw was Sankaia This Hindu school 
of M.iyavada was inexistence for seveial centuries 
betoie Sankaia, but this was latei than the time ot 
St Mamclca Vachaka and earliar than Tirumular 
though both of them were anterior to Sankara, 
Sankaia’s s\stem is lefetred to as Mayavada in all the 
othci Hindu piouiinent schools prevalent since the 
days of St.nkara, and though South Indian followers 
of Sankaia seem to enteitam '■ome prejudice against 
the word, owing to the abuse made of it by their 
opponents, followers of Sankara m the North even 
to-day call it the Mayavada And m some of its 
e.et)eme joivik, it was also called “ Pi achchanna £aud- 
dlmn ” The gi eat learning and the towering 
intellect, accompan'ed by the austere life led by 
Sankara, created a greaD following among the 
Brahmans ot the Saiva faith, and it made great strides 
in the time of his illustrious follower Sayana or 
Vidyaranya who combined in himself both tempoial 
and spirituj] power. And the first interpreters of 
Hinduism happening to be mostly Biahmans of this 
peisuasiouj during the century when Sausknt onental 
scholaisliip came into being, this view of Hindu 
Pliilosophy has gamed most currency among European 
scholars But there were not wanting scholars in the 
pi'st like Colebrook and Wilson, and like Col Jacob, 
Pi of Kunte, and Di Thibaut in the present gene- 
ration, who hold that Mayavada is not the real and 
ti Lie exposuion of the Veda or the Vedanta. Prof. Max 
Muller than whom «i tnoie leaiued or earnest student 
of Indian Philosophy never existed, though he held 
very stoutly to the other view, slowly ngave in, 
and has accepted Br Thibaut’s conclusions ascoirect. 
We may add that Professor iMacdonnell leiterates the 
old view, and Prof Deussen istlie greatest adherent of 
Cankara at the present day. 


There is one other great factor m the growth of 
Indian Religion »nd Philosophy which we have taken 
no note of, all this time , and which receives no notioff 
at all m the hands of European scholars. And this 
IS the bearing of the Agamas ,oi Tanfias Such a 
well informed person as Swami Vivekananda has 
declared, “ as to their influence, apait fiom the S-.outa 
and Smarta iituals, all other forms of ritual ohseived 
from the Himalayas to tfee Comorin have been taken 
from the Tantras, and they direct the worship of the 
5 >aktas, Saivas and Vaishnavas and all others alike ” 
But who were the authors of these works and when 
did they come into vogue, and what great power had 
they to monopolize the Religion of the whole of India ® 
The same Swami observes The Tantras, as we have 
sajd, represent the Vedic iituals in a modified form, 
and before any one jumps into the most absurd con- 
clusions about them, I will advise him to read the 
Tantias in connection with the Brdhmanas, especially 
of the Adhu'aiya poition. And most of the ,Mantiais 
used in the Tantias will be found taken veihattm 
from these Brdhmanas ” But it could be ncied at 
the same time, that whereas the Bidhmanas direct 
the use of these mantras in connection with the yagnas 
or sacrifices, these Tantras direct their use in connec- 
tion with the woiship of some diety or aai other And 
the object of Vedic sacnfices being'well known to be 
only the hist till ee Purushai thas, hy the worship of 
the various Poweis of Nature, the object of Tantric or 
Agamic worship was the attainment of the fourth 
Purushaita or Molish i By the time we get into the 
Upanishad period, we could see hew a neiv and 
spintual interpretation was put upon the old Vedie 
sacrifices, and the uselessness of sacrifice as an end 
m Itself was strongly declared. Sajs M Barth 
“ Saciifice IS only an act of preparation it is the 
best of acts, but it is an act and its fruit consequently 
perishable. Accosdingly although whole sections €>f 
these treatises (Upauishads) are takes up exclusively 
with speculations on the rites, what they teach ay be 
summed up iii the words of Mundaka Uj^jiuishad, 

‘ Know the Atman only and away with every thing 
eke , it alone is the budge to immortality ” ’ The 
Veda itielf and thei whole circle of sacied science are 
quite as sweepingly 001"="^....^ 10 fti^second place 
The Veda is not the- true Brahman , it is only its re- 
flection , and the science of this impei feet Brahman, 
this Sahda Biahnaii or Brahman m words is only a 
science of a lower order The true science is that 
which has the true Bi'ahman, the Paiahrakman foi it« 
subject.^’ 
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As the storj in the Kpa Upanishap will show, tha 
most powerful of the Rig Veda ’deitie", Indra, and 
j:»gni and Vayu and Varuna were also relegated to a 
secondary place , and the worship of the only One, 
without a second, the consort of Uma, Haimavati, was 
commenced The Kena Upanishad story is repeated 
in the Purana'5, the Supreme Brahman is mentioned 
there as Siva and Rudra And the story of Rudra 
destroying Dakshas’s sacri^ce, and disgracing the 
Gods who took jiart in the sacrifice- with the sequel 
of His consort, named then Bdkskayam ( the fruit qjr 
spint of sacrifice) becoming reborn as Uma, (wisdom 
or Brahmagnan) Haimavati, would seem to go before 
j;he story in the Kena Upanishad The story of the 
desecration of the sacrifice of the Rishis of Daruka- 
vana by Siva and v ishnu would point to the same moi al. 
So that, by this time, the backbone pf the old un- 
meaning Vedic sacrifices petrified in the Godless 
school of Mitnamsa was really broken , and it was here 
that the Agarnas stepped in and used the same old 
Mantras again, but with a new force and significance 
deleting* whatever was unraeanme, and preserving 
only what was useful It substituted also new 
symbols though preserving the old names. And from 
this time, therefore, Modern Hinduism and Hindu 
system of worship may be said to have commenced 
But for these beginnings we have to go far behind 
the days of the Mahabharata and the Puranas, for 
the Agama tfoctqnes and rituals are fully bound up 
with these 

A clear advance in the use of symbols was also 
made, at the same time effectually preserving the dis- 
tinction between symbols and truth, by the use of 
proper words The Sabda Brahman or the Pranava 
was only a symbol and not the truth, as fancied by 
the Mimamsakas, And it was called a mark or Linga. 
And the figuied mark of the Pranava, ilAnga is 
merely the Pranava as figured to the eye) the Linga 
became the universal symbol of God and object of 
worship, as the Pranava in mantra or sound form 
was before In the new system of wo i ship, the 
Tpraples that were built were more, on the models of 
the old ygigna-sSla ; and the yfipa stambha ^DhwaJa 
stamhha) a*id Balipitha, Pasu (Bas^iva or Nandi) and 
the Gods in their various places .were -ilso retained j 
and a Brahmotsava supplanted virtual! v the olfl 
sacrifice.* In the field of philojiophy, it did as much 

* In commencing and going through a Brahmotsai a, tlic pnests 
obseive tethnitallj almost the same riiualaas in oonnm' icin'!; and 
going through a gi eat samfi/'e Theieis a Yagna Win in eveij 
Saiva Temple in nmth the Pne is ... ted bj the BihhitH and the 
Dhnaia Aiohana is made by innmng up . . hag iMth the hguie of a 
bull (Fasuoi BasaiaJon theYnpastarabha and tying Kusa grass 
to the Post The Pasu and the Knsa grass standnm meiely foi 
the soul 01 jiva that was bound and offeied in saenhee Aftei 
Avarohaiia, the soul oi Pasu becomes freed and is no moie called 
Pasn, but is called God oi Kandi-the blissful It lull require 
more space foi us to draw out here the paiallel betMeen the Yagna 
Sala and a Hindu Temple 


to systematise and build up into a whole ivhat was 
hitherto in scattered form and it did greater seivice 
in drawing out r^ore fully the omni-penetrativeness 
and tianscendency of God over all else, over botk 
Chetana and Achetana Piapancha, the world of souls 
and the world of matter The Postulate of God’s 
supreme Transcendency i*’ the special effoit of the 
Agama Philosophy to make out, and as this was the 
Highest End and Truth it was called Siddhanta Par 
excellence as distinguished from the Vedanta which 
led up the aspirant only to certain spiritual stages. 
It divided all philosophy and religion into four paths 
or Margas, called respectively Chanya, Knya, Yoga 
andGnana,and these were • otherwise called Dasa 
Marga, Satpntra Marga, Saha Marga and San Marga. 
In the exposition of these paths, it opened out a 
thoroughly reasoned system of theoretic Philo- 
sophy, neither conti-kdicting onr experience, nor 
causing violence to the most cherished of our senti- 
ments, both moral and religious ; a system of thought 
which was progressive and built on an adamantine 
basis, step by step lending to higher, knowledge ; la 
system* which by preserving and pointing out the 
essential difference of God, Soul and Matter, establish- 
ed a true relation between them , which led to the 
highest monistic knowledge, asistem which was at 
once dualism nnd non-dnahsm, Diaitaand Ad\aita, 
a system which appealed alike to.the Peasant and the 
Philosopher Its system of practical Religion, calcu- 
lated to secure the Highest End and Bliss, was also 
piogressive commencing from the simplest rituals in 
the adoration of God to the highest Y’oga. adapted to 
the means and capacity of the lowest and the highe't of 
human hemgs Readers of Rwami Vivekananda’s 
lectuies w'ould have noted how these four paths are 

* Cf Garbe, Ttf Fhiloiophv of Ancmf Indui p 30 ‘ As 

foi those who feel inclined to look down slurhtmgh fiom 
a monistic point of view upon a dnahstic conception of the woild, 
the woids of B Boor in the Introduction of the Bha6hnpaiuhched.t 
(p XVT) maj be quoted “1 hough a higliei deielopmciit of 
“ philosophy may destioy the distinctions between soul and mattei, 
‘Hhst IS, ina\ lecognise inattcr*or what is peiccived as inattei as 
“the same with tlie soul (as foi instance, Leibnit'/ did) it n- 
‘‘ neveitheless certain that no tine know Vedge oi the soul is possible 
“ without fiist chawing a most decided line of demnuatioii between 
“ the phenomena ot matter and of t lie sour This shatpline of 
demarcatioifWfween the two clomatiis was lust diawn In Kapila 
The knowledge of file diftcrence between hodt and soni is one 
condition, and it is also .m indispcnsahle condition, of .mning at a 
true monism. Eteiy lidw'of the woild whuli confcimids tin's difte 
rence can snppU at best a fme-stded henism he it i <.pii it luih'-m 1 1 
an eqnallv one-sided niateiililiim 
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essential to any system of thought or Religion which 
claims to be umveisal j and it is the peculiar boast of 
the Agma or Tantra that it was the fii -t to systematise 
this fourfold teaching And it is in modem San ism 
and m the Siddanta Philosophy, this fourfold aspect 
of Religion and 1 hilosophy is wholly and fully pre- 
served Saivasm is a ritual marga, a Bhakti maiga, 
a yoga marga, a guana marga And need we wouder 
that the Siddhanta Philosophy of to day is as much a 
puzzle to outsiders, as the Philosophy of our XJpanishad 
and the Gita ^ And the Siddhanti’s definition of 
Advaita as ‘ neither one nor two nor neithei ’ will 
bring out the puzzle more prominently. It is a system 
of dualism, it is also a system of non-dualism, but it 
differs from the other schools of dualism and non- 
dualism. What was upheld in the Siddhanta as mere 
paths or marga, or Sadhana or means to reach the 
Highest End, had come to be each and individually 
mistaken for the End itself , what was upheld as the 
mere symbol of the Highest Truth had come to be 
mistaken for the Truth itself What was declared 
as unpiovahle, indescribable, unknowable and un- 
enjoyable as long as man was in the condition of 
bondage was held by these sectaries as proved and 
seen. What was the purest and most transcendent 
monotheism degenerated into a most crude Anthropo- 
morphism and blatant Pantheism. 

Saivaism is not anthropomorphic, but symbolic. 
How can it be otherwise, when it diaws such minute 
distinction between God and Soul and Mattel ’ And 
a system of symbolism is quite consistent with the 
Highest Transcendentnl Religion and Philosophy , in 
fact, all our real knowledge is more truly symbolic 
than otherwise. In the view of the Siddhanti, the 
Gpanishads, though they deal with all the foui paths, 
are especially the text books of the Yogapada or 
Sahamarga, where cert.uu Bhavanas or Vidyas calcu- 
lated to create and bring about the Highest Nuvar-a 
and Union, and Freedom from Pasa, aie moie fully 
explained and illustrated 

The above cursory view of the past histoiy of the 
Indian philosophy will clear the ground a good deal 
for our proper understanding of our paiticnlar 
Upanishad in question 

( To he continued ) 

J M NAy^^ 


PUNDIT VEE8US COMMONSBNSE. 

Commo, .sense — Can you give a clear definition of 
Jivatma ^ 

Pundit — Jivatma IS Paiarnatma covered {Eonthi- 
nadi) by Avidya 
C. What is ‘Avidya’ ® 

P Avidya is what is composed of Tamas and Rajas* 
C. What are these ^ 

P» These are the two out of the three Gunas cons- 
tituting Piaknti The 3rd is S'attva. 

C What is Sattva 

P Suttva IS Maya All Sattva is all Maj a All 
Maya is all Sattva. 

C. Has Jivatma any connection with Maya ^ 

P. No. ItisMajatita 

Cm W^hat does ‘covered’ (Ponthinadi) inean ^ 

P. It means ‘ Avai anamaiuadi/ what conceals or 
hides. 

Cm What does Avidya conceal then ? 

P. It conceals the Satchidananda Svayam Pja- 
hasum (Everlasting Bliss and Self-lummOuB 
Light). 

Cm If this Satchidananda Svayam^ Prahasam can 
be concealed or veiled, can it he called 
Svayam Prahasam ^ 

P. But tins covering does not in any way diminish 
its lustre, its intelligence 

C. Then there is no harm or damage or Bandham 
by this veiling ? 

P No. 

C. Then Jivatma has no Bandham and no suffering? 
P. Of course not 

C Then there is no necessity to seek Salvation, to 
desiie Moksha'’ 

P. No. 

C Then theie is no necessity to practise Sddana 
, chatiishtayam, for Gurufadesam, for Achdiya 
or any such ^Inng ’ 

Pm No. 

(Bat the Pundit was evidently not satisfied 
with this concluoxons and blinked sadly) 

C, But this conclusion that divatma has no Bhau- 
dam or Moksham is evidently not satisfac- 
tory Why ® 

P This contradicts our ’experience or PiatyaLha 
Pram ana. 
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C Tlien there mus*- be a mistake, tlieiefore, some* 
w Iieie iti } 0111 premises ’ wliue »s it ^ 

P. (After loDg thought) I should have said that 
by dvaianam, being coveied, there is 
Bandham 

'J. Quite so The Paramata by reason of diatancm 
is in Bandha 
V. Yes 

0 It must seek salvation, 

P Yes 

C But is this conclusion satisfactory either ’ 

P No 
0 Why? 

P Because it contradicts, SaMa or A gcmaPi cmana 
C. Please mention some ? 

P Satyam Gnanam Anantam Brahma” Tait- 
Up 2-1 

“ He alone verily causes Bliss ” Tait Up 2-7. 

“ "'here is verily none else higher and subtler than 
tbs, which IS higher than the high, and greater than 
the gieat , which is one, manifest, of endless forms, 
the whole universe, the ancient, beyond darhiesft. 

(Mahanara. Up. 1.) 

“The green-coloured, beyond the darkness^’ 

(Tait Aran 8-f3 ) 

“The Rudra, the Maharishi, Ttanscending the 
miieise, first saw Huanya Gaibha the fir«t of the 
Uevas then being born.” (Mahanara. Up 12 ) 

“The sage reaches Him who is the womb of all 
beings, the witness of all, transcending Tamas He is 
Brahma, He is Siva, He lo Indra , He the indesbucti- 
lie, the Supreme, the Self-Luminous. iKaivalya Up ) 

“ On the same tree, man sits grieving, immersed, 
bewitdeied, by his own impotence But when he 
sees the other, the Lord, contented and knows his 
gloiy, then his grief passes away ” Mandaka-3. 1. 

“Th^wise arrive at that which is tranquil, free 
from decay, fium death, f tom fear, the Highest. 

Prasna. Up. 5-7. 

“ Having peiceived that winch is withou,. sound 
without touch, Without lonu, without decay, without 
taste, eternal, luthout end, beyond the Mahat aud 
unchangeable, one is freed fiom the ]aws of death,” 

Hatha. 3-5. 

“ Ot the colour of the Sun, beyond daihiessP 

(Purusha Sukta ) 


“In the Highest Golden Sheath, theie is the 
Biabmau nithout Passion {NiAihda) and without 
paits That i-i Puie, that is the Light of Luj^hts.” 
(Munduka 1-2,9.) 

“The One God, in eveiy Bhuta hid, peivading all 
the inner Atman of eveiy Atina, Inspector of all deeds* 
m whom ever\ thing dwells, the Witness, the Pine 
Intelligence, and iV^)y?ina Being.” Svetas VI-Il 

C It follows then that no Aiatanam oi coven — 
or Bandham can be postulated of Paiamatma, Para- 
matina is one who caunot be covered b\ Avidva 

P No " 

6 Can you now defend you" definition ofJitatma 
as Paiamatma covered by Aiidya 

Note -This represents a true and Veihatm 
account of an actual conveisation held with a Pundit. 
Theie were seveial giaduates and Pundits piosent! 
The Pundit ever and anon wanted to drop nito a 
simile or metaphor and he was steinly kept out of it. 
A Vaishnava Acharya who was present tned to take 
up the PundiPs cudgels but failed also, and he 1 id 
to admit the point raised herein is the real 
difficulty in Sankara’s system. Of course otheis can 
give other definitions and vary the answers given, but 
they can in no wmy clear the ground 


'THE AGE OP GNANA SAMBANTHa 


A REPLY 

Oul learned fiiend Mr M Narayauasami lyei evi- 
dently ranks himself with those who think that the 
noise made by the late Pi of P. Siindrum Pillai’s 
hochine on the age of our Saint was di^propo, tionate 
to Its importance No wonder, he seeks to demolish 
his aiguments hy the qiieiy which he piopounds in the 
last number of this journal. He uneai the d a w cn'k of 
Sivagnana Vallalar (we must confess wo have newer 
heard of this book till now) and gatheied a tiadiiion 
from the eulogistic veises that this Tallalai wa^ a dis- 
ciple ot St Gnana Sambantha, and found lutenial ev i. 

denceiu the verses themselves supporting the ti.uiition. 

He received a shock however when he read in the* 
same w'ork lefeiences to the Santana Achan as, but 
that does not deter him in any wav from doubtin«- 
the tiadition itself, but straightaway proceeds to add 
that out Saint should at best have been a contempoiary 
of the^e Samaya Acharyas &c , and that he should 
have lived about the 14tli Century A C This is 
certainly a gieat scoie for ourfiiend, but unfortu- 
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*s. ■' ■■■ I - - ■ - . 

nately » little historical perspective and knowledge of 
the Tamil Liteiatuie would have disclosed the utter 
absurdity of the position 

The fii st point to notice is that our friend himself has 
not discovered the actual age of the Vallalar, so that 
we may be enabled to fix the age of Sambantha. At 
any rate, he lived subsequent to, or was a contempoiary 
of, Saint Umapathi (vide verses quoted) and the 
^'’allalar suggests that the books of St Umapathi will 
make one a Jiv.in Mukta. This, by the way, shows 
what gr eiit respect and reverence he had for Umapathi, 
and the greatness of St Umapathi was beyond ques- 
tion if he received inch praise in his own life-time 
from such a person as Vallalar, a reputed disciple and 
contemporary of St. Gnanasambantha But St ITma- 
pati was only the fourth of the Santana Acharyas 
and his master was St. Maraigaana Sambantha, (so 
there was another Sambantha before St Gnanasam- 
banthal and his master was St. Arul Nanthi, whose 
master wa" St Meikandan , and it is hardly likely that 
all the four were contemporaries, and we have no 
tradition to this effect Any how St Gnanasambantha 
was only sixteen years old when he entered the great 
Jyoh, and so he could not have been contemporaneous 
with St Umapathi’s predecessors. But who was this St. 
Umapathi and what were his works ? Any edition of 
Periapursnam or will contain 

several of his works, namely 0(^^Qfitemu.rT 

ajjA/rju,’ ‘ ^(^(jjempsew 

Ljrriems-mru’ and ‘Ba^iOpaestn-r S /js/rui «(}««• aoa/ ’ In 
the fii st, St Urn ipati gives the life of Sekkilar and how 
he came to write the ^(^pQpiecsrL^rrLjairmu!, In the 
2 nd, he gives the stoiy of Nambiandar Hambi of 
Naiaiyui and how he discovered the famous Devara 
H} inns of St Sambantha, St Appar and St. Sundarar 
And it was Nambiandar Nambi, The Taml Vyasa who 
aiianged the Tamil Veda into ll books, the first three 
of which were the Hymns of St Sambantha, the next 
thiee of St Appar, the 7th book was that of St. 
Sundaiai , the Sth consisted of and 

Qinmin of St ilanicka Vachakar^ the 9th, that of St. 
Til umulai’s Tiiumantram, the 10th and 

^ 0 uu<ftso/rfiw!&, and the llth book consisted of a 
miscellaneous collection including the poems of God 
Soraasundarai,and Karaikkalammaiyar and ^f^Qasfsa 
« 7 _.T or Pattmattar and NambTs own poems. Nambi 
lived m the leign of Kulasekara Chola. From the 
Hlowmg stanzas (d3 and 39j of in St. 

Sekkilar’s Penapurana, 


“wfl^ppQuu^xusy entmOf^fiarLiTpitUi 
LjpjS—pOpiLLisriim jrQ&n§^p 

QsurppQuitu^ Q^neasQtumu 

Qupptpu^BUi QpotpuQupppuei 

“jifisp Quiiuuu^sp pi^ajsireht 
tsispisep^ !Bis)S lunesaruirir auiiS 
Ljit^funau usmp aisosSi^ei 
peen jp ei^nia^aJUii leiirui ”, 

we gather that the materials from which he wrote his 
histoiy consisted of the Devaram Hymns themselves, 
and from a study of the ^(^pQpnena upOpireias of St. 
Sundarar and the ^(i^suispir^ of Nambiandar Nambi 
we aie driven to the conclusion that St. Sekkilar 
lived in the time of king Anabi-ya. And from Nambi- 
anuaUs life, we learn that the image of St. Gnana Sam- 
bantha had been set up even in his time. So that, we 
have it that St.Sambanthais referred to in Ct Sundara’a 
B(SpQpitfe« t-pQpneas, which formed the original for 
the short history drawn up by Nambiandar Nambi , 
St. Sekkilar wrote his materials from all these sources, 
and St. Umapati wrote Sekkilar’s life and Nambiandar 
Nambi’s life. lu Nambi’s time, the Devaram Hymns 
had been lose and were rediscovered by him. We know 
for certain also from St. Umapatbi’s work itself, wheu 
he lived. It was about 1300. A.D. Waknow for certain 
also from a copper plate, the age of Gandaraditya, one 
of the authors ot ^ 06 Sla)#uu/r ( 1 0th Veda or collec- 
tion of Nambi) It was about 950 A.D. (Vide C M. 
Duff’s chronology of India p. 283). And St. Sundara 
lived before him. So that between St. Sambantha 
and St. Umapathi theie was at least a difference of 
5 or 6 centuries And^yet if our friend’s story is ti ue, 
St Sambantha, .Sundara, Gandaraditya, Pattmattar, 
Nambiandar Nambi, and Sekkilar and Meikandan, 
Arul Nandi, Maraignana Sambantha and Umapathi, 
m fact nearly all the Saints of the Saivite calendar, 
should have lived at about the same time ! A contin- 
gency never likely to he tiue unless History itself is 
going to run mad " The itself 

co'htams the names of many of the contemporaries 
and followers and disciples of St. Gnanasambantha, 
and it 13 a pity our Vallalar’s name is conspicuous by 
its absence in this long list 0 "“ thing moie, 
Oa/«wjiri-/r or Pattmattar referred to by our Vallalar 
has himself sung the praises of gt. Sambantha and 
others in the following lines, 

" IsSippSUUH-SO 

(Lie)miSp QuQ(5^es> puiS&rSsn 
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The fact la, our Vallalar is quite a modern author, 
^his modernity apparent from his praising ^fL-Osiruif 
in the same stanzat) who thought, of course, he derived 
his inspiration from St Gnana Sanibanth<i. This is a 
common practice with Religious people, to pay 
htr^age to some Saint and invoke him as their Guru. 
And of all the Saints, St Gnana Sambantha haa had 
the largest number of snob votaries and disciples, 
the fact that he was considered as an Avatar of God 
Subhramanyagiving additionalstimulus to the worship- 
More famous than our Sivagnan a Vallalar, among 
such pupils of St. Sambantha, was another Vallalar 
called Kannudaya Vallalar, the author of Ozhivi- 
lodukkam a book which the late 

Prof P Sundram Pillai, characterised as brimming 
with intellectual similes. And the first verse devoted 
to the praise of Guru is the following, 

GaififsuiuuajiB 

luSfBfirQeufltSssiiS Gi-au — Qut^^ 
j@0e)fiGfiD0)uirgii/ QajsarOfini^iiSt&efri^s 
h(j^SsmQuiryS euitQsBr(£i^^ <»«. 

In it, the author praises the uplifted finger 
* Divine Child,’ which pointed to tihte-5 ‘Parents %he 
World’ ' Bhuvanesa Pitaram,’ as ‘ Qu&ioaiB»»fmG‘p/ 
“This fore-finger is that of the ■ Dancer when it 
pointed to the Lord of the Lords m the Hall of the 
Vedagamas, This is the crown which rests on the 
top of the sue Adaras. This is the Sun which rises 
to dispel my mental darkhess. This is the Ram cloud 
showering his gracious Bliss when I lost my ' I ’ ” 

The verse is a sublime one, both sound and sense 
befitting the subject. There are a number of other 
verses in which the author directly sets forth how St. 
Sambantha taught hiin this or that , and a typical 
verse is' the following as it sets forth the highest 
doctrine of the Advaita-Siddhantax — 

6rOT0^6?«w0^ Ojuesr@86w(?iu«ti3ir«w> 

Qi—eiir iQr)U>p3riiiiiir — Ofneu^m 

0ij0T6!r*u>uiSfiW 

^0ar(rar6W ^rrair 

“ This is my command ! This is my command • ! This 
is my command ' ’ • N^^er say it is one oi two and he 
still. So said wyTirugnanaSaiobarth8,of Sheerkali. The 
gracious Lord, wondrously wise We may state the 
latest votary and pupil of our saint was the late 
lamented Sn-la-Sri S. Somasundara Naiagar who 
composed also many poems in a similar strain in praise 
oj Gnana Sambantha. 


In Prof. Sundram Pillai’s own time, his theories 
wei s fully corroborated by the discoveries of Dr. 
Hnitszch and Mr Venkayya.and to-day bis concluoions 
are only receiving greater coiroboration Na}, the 
evidence brought forward by Mr T. Veerabhadra 
Mudaliar, based on metrical tests, goes to show that 
the upper limit fixed, by the Professor was foo high. 
If the metres used by Sambantha had become obsolete 
even in Sekkilar’s time and was not understood, 
later giammanans had rejected them as {BiQ^ensisu:^) 
instead of knowing th^^ ancient character of the metre 
and its great beauty, then is it too much to say that 
the upper limit was the 6th centpry. 

J. M. N. 


THE PR9BLEM OF EVIL 


(Conhnued fiom fage 205, Vol IV) 

63. As constituting a difference between good and 
evil, the former and latter are respectively made the 
interests of Heaven and Earth. What is permanent only 
can be ultimately good, for whatever good has necessarily 
to terminate, not the termination alone hut the very thought 
of an approaching termination condemns it at once as no 
good per se. All good then of an ephemeral character, 
can but be of the earth earthy and of other spLeies of 
earth-character, but higher in tlu scales of progressive 
being. Heaven, Moksha, libeiation &c are words 
which but express a state where happiness will be 
abiding, and never pall on the senses I he diffeience 
then between good and evil, or Heaven and Eaifh is 
contrasted in this manner b} Rev J A Baxter — 

“How often does worldly wisdom prove the height ot 
human folly, when its dictates are substituted foi G()d\ 
word and will' And in general, however impoitan. a 
knowledge of the woi Id, prudence and circumspecf 1011 ic 
our engagements, dehbeiation in forming and vigoui ii 
executing onr schemes may be, if they be not duet ted by 
that fear of God, that love to our fellow-men, and tliat clue 
estimation of temporal things, which true leligion alone 
can impart, our scheme w'll all begin and centie aud tei- 
minate lu self, our hearts, our homes, our country will lie 
‘ like the troubled sea which hath no lest’ Heaven 01 
earth then to those who act ui this spuit, and Heaven ir 
Heaven after death ” 

^ Without a God-ideal, and such an ideal of God a^ 
has for ages been before the mind of man, which has suc- 
cessfully survived all the ravages •'^heisticand nihilistic 
attempts to overthrow it, it is hopeless to find a solution 
for the riddle of our ills The way to God lies through 
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the soul, arid the soul is reachable by a proper exami- 
uation of what constitutes self in the envnonnient of 
matter Now what is piayer'^ A fietition to God®’ 
For what ^ For something which you desire to have or 
something which you desire should depart from you 
tThen petitiomijg, are }oa suie that by God not granjiing 
it, He 18 either not mercifnl or not just Neither For, 
we have assumed, say, the God-ideal ior a solution of our 
evil question Whatever perfection we may not be pre- 
]^rod to invest Hun with. He is, we must grant, our 
Greater Being greater knows bettei In the words of 
Rev. J Bean, then, “we may ask for impioper things, 
things which may not be good for us— things which though 
peihaps good for us at some futme period, may not be fit 
for us at present. We may pray for deliverance from a cer- 
tain trial , yet that trial may be intended for our benefit 
We may pray for a certain comfoit, yet that comfort may 
be a snare to us In all that we ask, the wisdom of God 
is to be honored. His promises of granting our petitions 
are to be taken with this qualification,— that God will 
grant the thing desired, if it be for our good to have it, 
but that otherwise it will be refused And, indeed, in the 
lat^i case, it is mercy to us to refuse what we ask ” 

f 

65. Look, om Bhagavad Gita says — sfe 

which means God gives wisdom and wipes it 
Could good God efface a good thing Here is the difficulty, 
Wheie 13 wisdom or where is intelligence when in sleep ^ 
Yetis not that effacement— a reflection cf almost non- 
entity— wisdom ? Giving IS birth, taking away is death 
Both have meaning *10 God’s sight and both are good in 
their own seasons Thus if He is good, what He does is 
good. This is the way our elders argued in their spiritual- 
tieatises In consonance with the Gita quotation, this 
Sruti may be remembeied — 

T’Ius means that He alone causes virtuous acts being 
pei formed, and He uplifts him , again it is He alone who 
causes vicious acts being done, and He down-treads thei|i. 
This appaient puzzle necessarily commits the Deity to 
responsibility for good and evil, but the key of explana- 
tion lies in Kaim a Foi, read Bhagavad Gita XVI 

Those that haibour hatred for Me, I cast into satanic 
wombs. It means that those whose thoughts aie astray, 
thoughts scattered over all subjects except Hifn, ai’o.those 
that are objects of the second sentence of the above quoted 
Sruti, and who when they begin to change their character 
by turning round towards him at once become subject to 


the 1st law, and to who.m will heigiven that wisdom which 
will take them to Him In the words of the Bhagavad 
Gita — 

arr»aoe»a55T»X'o6o 35s;5s£r‘SS»'S5c5&' S)'^ 11 
9 — « 

The Ist half of the Sruti is cognate with 
sJ)55bs&-cSSr» JSstS^gcSSn Bh G. Ch 7 — 14 
Equivalent to Sri Parasara Bhattaz’s 

^^TP^tCic3S^cB!>c3&’^?)!S6<r n ^ 5 

The phenomenal and noumenal are here figurativelj ex- 
pressed as the enticing female, and the snbstiate of the un- 
changing saving male power in the cosmos respectively. 
And the 2nd half of the Sruti is cognate with the 2nd half 
of the Gita as quoted above, viz 

!Sj’'&oSS5o|tfS2Sg^ sSi’<3Sr''&) TT'osljf 11 

66 Not only that without a God-ideal, it is an every 
day and every body’s perceptive proof that agreeable and 
disagreeable are both found in one and the oame object 
either due to a change in the substance, the object, change 
in the person, the object, or a predicative change viz , 
change in time, or change in place <fec A Tamil Saint hal 
expressed this beanfafnlly in this language — 

Qsir (j^ssn GsOifiu.fi^Qeo dyjgBA_6V)®s6irif«r 
/5^68i @»ui(r^«firr pm 

Qpsp^Qei Q&iQp OiLff0Oigdff0iU) iSjjjS 

stesmser. 

And as Sankaracharyar has said — 

1 e , in youth there is craving for 
sex, but in old age the same is 

spurned 

And here is what oui elders have said about how ou© 
can tiain himself to perceive good in all This is an opti- 
mistic truth. In Tamil — 

irmsiijTirpuiS LDi^^stuvGeo aeseuru 
uigi Sa-tSiuQui 

One who has a God-ideal, whq, has iisen high enough 
to realise it everywhere sees nothing repulsive hut all> m 
essence, of an inviting chaiacter A being elevated in the 
spiritual scale only c^n realise to himself Krishna’s teach* 
mg of, 

1 e , I am partial to all, (Bh G )and 

i. e , the learned look on a Bi ahman, a cow, an elephant 
a dog, and an unnghteous person as of equal status , 
How P Because they have then god-ideal, and without 
God nothing can exist. 

67 The readeis can now pursue all the thoughts 
presented on this giaud question in a desnltoiy way (like 
Pascal’s Pensees) , and draw their own conclusions and 
consolations. Here we give Appendix No. 1, (promised 
in para 20 No lY. vide Siddhanta Deepika, foi 
June 1900). 


A. UrOVIKOACHAEYA. 
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APPENDIX TO T>HE PROBLEM OP EVIL 


What 18 called evil is attributed by onr Indian sages to 
Ignorance. This is known as avidyS,, ajnam, maya,paknti 
and other analogues. How does this .irise ? one answer 
as sriven in the verse — 

Anatmany-atma.btiddhir ya 

Asve svana iti ya matih || 

Avidya-tarn-sambhuti-otjam etad dvidha sthitam || 

“ The tiee of avidya (ignorance) springs fotth from the 
seed of a two-fold aspect. The one aspect of fliis 
seed 18 the mistaking or misapprehending what is 
not-self for self and the other the mistaking or misapre- 
Lending of what is not one’s own as one’s own.” The first 
mistake arises from reducing the universe to one category, 
nz , mattei , and the second mistake arises from the 
reduction of the universe into one’s own possession, or 
property The first misconception is of the material 
plane, the second of the mental plane. In i elation to the 
material plane, the terms like piadMm and pralcnti ate 
applicable In relation to the mental (which includes 
mord and emotiotial), avidya and ajn&na are applicable. 
In relation to both, maya is applicable. From these 
de^nition of terms, our general infeienee, as regards the 
•subject-matter under discussion, is that ignoiance— which 
is at the loot of all our evil — arises from a two-fold 
misconception, the one of mistaking the non-self for the 
self, and the other the misconstruction of what is not 
one’s own property as one’s own property. So far we 
have some clear conception of terms, and our ground is 
cleared for further advanc^. 

2 Now, in the statement, ‘ mistaking non-self for self,’ 
are involved tw 8 terms, non-self and self. By the term 
non-self is understood that category in the universe which 
is devoid of intelligence, and thus self, its opposite, 
denotes a category which is of intelligence The former or 
noi.-self is matter, the latter, self, is spirit Thus, the 
fiist misconception, w , of taking noa-self foe self, is 
•based on the one hand of conceiying the universe as 
constitntdfl of ^ne category, matter , and that if the other 
categoiy bb admitted even hypothetically, the misconcep- 
tion arises from looking on this spirit (or selfj as matter 
If this'" misconception is to disappear, the fact of a two- 
fold constitution of the universe, by spiiit and matter, 
must be clear to our mind. Secondly, in the statement viz,, 
‘the misappiehending: of propeity which is not one’s own 
as one’s own,’ a;ce involvea awo terms, yropeity, and one's 
OMrti , and the term one’s own, is implication of another 
Being or Category— -God we shall call it— different from 
the cat^ory to wihich what one knows as himself belongs. 
Thus we have involved in this statement three terms. 
* property,’ / one ’ and ‘ another.’ By t|j;e term ‘ one,’ is 
meant self, or th^ embodied self, or tbe compound of 


individual soul and the body with which it is fti conjunc- 
tion. When one says “ this thing belongs to me, ’ he 
IS— without other proof — intuitively convinced that ‘ me ’ 
is not his body, but the spn it dwelling in it, hut which 
18 embodied To one m this stage, the fiist miscomeption 
of i;educing the univeise to matter or body has already 
disappeared. The term property applies to whether tie 
property be matter or spnit. The lelative ieim ‘ another’ 
as required by the statemant “ what is anothei’s as one’s 
own ” points to another spirit or self— a third term-y 
to which both matter and the first spirit (or soul) musD 
belong as propeiiy, in Older that a misconception may 
arise, tiz , of the misappropiiating of that other spirit’s 
piopeity to one’s self. Let us now fix our terms to 
definite significations By the term mattei, we mean the 
non-self, or non-intelhgent category , by the term self, 
we mean the intelligent category, which let us call by the 
name of soul, by tbe te\m spirit, let us undei stand the 
universal soul, God ^ We have thus matter, soul (or the 
individual spirit), and God (or the Universal Spirit), 
Now let us proceed 

3 Ignorance is due to a two-fold misapprehersion, it 
was said In the first misapprehension, the kosmo<^ is 
composed of but one stuff, the mattei -stuff. In the second 
misappiehension, that it (kosmos) is a compound of matter 
and soul is clearly seen, and therefoie only two categories 
a. e admitted, but God IS absent Thus, for the fust mis- 
apprehension to disappear, we must believe in matter and 
soul, and for the second misappiehension to disappeai, we 
must believe in matter, sonl and »God The question for 
0 S now to settle is, not whether soul exists as distinguished 
from matter, not whether God exists as distinguished 
from both These three archetypal constituents of the 
kosmos must he taken for granted hefoie proceeding to 
show what our scriptuies tell us as to tiow to get nd of 
Ignorance, the root of onr evil But let us in the mean- 
while consider what the term misconception oi misappre- 
hension implies. 

4 In that term is implied a dualism, a conceiver 
and a conceived The conceiver implies conception Con- 
ception implies intelligence The conceived is the obj'ect 
of conception It may he an object of intelligence or no- 
intelligence. If we put soul in tbe place of the conceiver, 
the conceived may be either matter, the conceiver itself, or 
God Now the first misconception or misapprehension — 
that 18 the one aspect of the seed, avidya— or the mistaking 
of non-self for self,— is thus clearly a self-deception. For 
the very act of mistaking is an act of intelhgeuce , and if 
kosmos IS all non-self, or unintelligent mattei -.stuff, how 
can there be any act involving intelligence ? This retioci- 
native process alone is a proof of soul, and it is not onr 
present task to formulate other kinds of pi oofs for the 
existence of this category From this kind of leasoning 
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alone, we may get iid of the first kind of misconception, of 
mistaking non-self for self. Bnt as long as this miscon- 
ception persists, we are under ignortince, and this igno- 
rance is caused, as we are taught by our Vedanta sages, by 
the alliance brought about between soul and m^itter, where 
the sight of the soul 's blinded by matter, so far jind in 
such proportions as the intelligent acts of the soul— born 
of its free-will — have brought about the said alliance 
{samdia) This is andyi on the material plane, so to say. 
We shall now considei the other aspect of this ignorance, 
on the mental plane, so to say 

5 The mental avidya 13 only inoie subtle than the 
mateiial aiidya, for in both are both, but in each, one is 
vastly more piedomwiant than the other For Tnental or 
that which relates to the mind is according to our Vedanta 
IS also matenal For, mind according to us is material, 
for mind according to us is not soul The pnme intelli- 
gence of soul working with the svj?tle matter— our mind- 
er intelligence functioning on a subtle material organ, is 
owr mind And we may consistently with this train of 
reasoning also say that intelligence functioning on gtoss 
matenal ergans is oiir matter To us intelligence and 
^on-nuelligence, or self and non-self are never dissociated ; 
and that we think and define and speak of them as distinct 
categories, is for a mere mental grasp of the thing We 
stated before that this mental avidya is that which gives 
use to the misappropriation of what is not one’s own as 
own, and we showed that this involved three terms matter, 
soul and God If matter and soul are God’s property, bnt 
if the soul looked on matter as lispioperty, and looked 
upon itself as an independent existence, and God as non- 
existent, here comes the mental Avidya inclusive, (as 
said above,) of the moral and emotional elements of the 
menta' plane. Perhaps, to call this as the spiritual 
avidya in contradistinction to the matenal avidya, 11/ 
the fiist misconception, would render our ideas clearer. 
Bat so long as we manage to nndeistaiid w]iat we mean, 

need not trouble ourselves about what terms we use to 
convey our meaning 

6 So long then as soul is not clearly perceive^ as 
apart from matter, the matenal avidya (ignorance) must 
peisist , and so long as God is not cleaily perceived as 
apai t from matter and soul, the spiritual avidya (a queer 
expiession) must persist And, as shown already, the 
cause of both these nnsconceptions lies in the alliance of 
soul with matter. This is the meaning of the verse in 
Gita 

“ Kdiamm Guna-Sango Asya 
Sad^asad-ymii-jaimasu.” XIII-^i 
and the Brabma-Sutra — 

Behi-yogSjdih sopi 111*2-6. 

It IS this misconception, or ignorance, which — when we 
read different tieatises on Vedanta,— is called delusion, 


deception, illusion, m&yA the seeming, the passive, 4 ihe 
phenomenal &c. Here a word is necessary as to tj'c. 
differences of opinion on this matter between monists and 
dualists, or idealists and realists as we say To the monist, 
maya is illusion, or a mental hallucinatiou, and no category 
therefore as matter-stuff exists, and on the other hand, a« 
sonl itself IS God, no separate God exists Hot so is the 
position of the dualistic philosopher To him matter is a 
real entity, and God is a<real entity, and illusion is a name 
for the wrong conceptions arising in the soul as regards 
matter on the one hand (the 1 st ignorance) and as regards 
God on the other hand (the 2 nd ignorance) When 
this illusion vanishes, Maya is overcome, and all the thriee 
categones matter, soul and God are realized as they are. z 

7 . As to how to get nd of our ignorance we 
may as well go into some more detail d the nature of this 
Ignorance. TWfold, it was stated. One was the mistak- 
ing the body for soul, which we called the material 
avidya , and what we called the spmtual avidysE, viz • 
the eiioneous notions as lespects the ownership of body 
and sonl, was the other. And this other has for better 
comprehesion been snb-divided by one^of our saiqts, Sn 
Parasara Bliattarya, into 6 classes, viz. — 

(I) The error of independence {svSiantry-dndho^ 

(II) The er^or of transferred allegiance, {tiara- 

seshatva-dhih) 

(ill) Tire error of self-preservatjon. {Atma-Mnon 

mikhah) 

(iv) The error' of misplaced friendship {MndhavA- 

hh&sa4olatvam) 

(v) The error of senso,-deliglits. (mshaya-chapala^ 

dhitiam) 

As was alieady stated, these errors are errors of the 
mental plane, and are committed with respect to tbfe 
third category, God. Let us eonsider each of these sub- 
divisions — 

(1) The e)ror of indepenSmce consists m the soul 

thinking itself as independent in being, thought* deed and 
en]oyment, and not, recognizing a God on whom all thqpe 
things depend 

(11) The error of tiansfmed allegiance, implies the 
recognition of God, 'bilt the error consists m paying 
homage to others than the one God, be they beast or 
men, tiees or Devas , 6 r philosophically stated nearly the 
error of polytheism ,as against monotheism 

f 

(ui) The eii 01 of self -presell a* : ‘'''"sists m the soul 
thinking that it itself is its protector, both in the embodied 
state of existence here and transcendental states which 
may hereafter he attained , hut not God 

(iv) The enoi of misplaced friendship consists in looking 
on bodily lelations and others as onr well-wishers, or as 
those who would help us in the salvatiou of our souls, 
and not God. 
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(t) The error of sense-delighh consists in the thonght 
all enjoyment is derived tbrongh the senses, and that 
it IS the only enjoyment in the kosmos , and not GKid 

These 6 kinds of errors comprise the second mis-conoep- 
tiOD or Ignorance of the mental kind, — the knot of evil , 
<■116 first misconception is of the material kind already 
stated. 

8. How to get nd of this ignorance, which has 
persisted from aeons as stated in the Mandukyopanishad 
“ AnSdi-mdyayA mptah,” and ■which the Saiva Siddhantis 
call by the name, Anava-mala ; or m&yd or mala comprised 
of Ahankara and Mamakara in other words. AhanlS/ia 
and MamaMui are but again expressing in a different way, 
■&ie two-fold aspects of ignorance AhanTcSaa and 
JlfamaM) a constitute in the present-day terminology, the 
individuality and personality accreting round the soul. 
The more the ideas of “the individual,” and “the personal” 
persist, the moieis the soul fettered The more these 
ideas vaporize, the more the freedom, the less the 
binding. The seciet of the Prapatti SMia, or renuncia- 
tifln to God, consists in reducing one’s self to nothing , 
or to pst it happily, resolving one’s own self into God. 
Of self, as individual^ as personal, nothing must be left. 
They, must vanish, and God recognized as complete. 
“ What I am, and what mine is, is Thou and Thine ’’ 
(Mamanatha &c ,) declared Sri Tamuna-charya How to 
get rid is the qnestion. It has been breifly answered 
.thus by the said sage Bhattarya 

(A) When thou thinkest thou art the body, think 

thou art the soul. 

(B) (i) When thou thinkest thou ait independeat, 

think thou ait dependent on God. 

(ii) When thou seemest other than God, think 
that that is fornicatiofi,and transfer thy allegiance to Him, 
and Him alone, the One Go3 to whom and whom alone 
thou art hound by ties of allegiance, and other ties. 

(mi When thon thinkest thou art thy care-taker, 
think thstihou art not, but God is really they Care-taker. 

(iv) " When thou thinkest that bthers than God ate 
thy friends, and can help thee in thy salvation, it is a 
mistake Think that thy only true relative and friend 
is God- Who alone is thy Saviour 

(v) When thou thinkest that thy delights are 
sense delights, think they are ultimately but poison, and 
cause thy rmn, nor are they tasting T’.ey die. 
Think that God alone IS thy .oal and lasting delight, as 
says the Srnti Rasovai Sah ”=He is all delight 

9 To oureross ignorance, the above is a brief state- 
ment of the means. And that means is as you will have 
seen, but the education of the mind , the education of the 
mind spintnally There are ways chalked out for the 
spiritual education of the bodily organs, for speech and 


for mind There are ways, called by the several names. 

of K^rroa, Jnana, Bhakti, Prapatti, Acharyabhimana, 

and these are snitad to men of various tastes, various 

* > 
stages and various capacities, and suited to the circum* 

stances of the country, the times and conditions. These 

are fo^nd m the Sastras, or those treatises which under - 

take to lay down the Dharmas or rules of conduct lor all 

kinds of meh But m»d-tiaimng and mind-control are 

the chief. When the mind is controlled, speech and body 

are controlled Thought is potent Form comes after 

thought Speech is form, and body the more so, and 

thought itself has its images Regulate thought, in other 

words train the mind and let its images be of the heavenly 

kind , and then speech and deed will be foimed after that 

model This is tersely expressed by the Sanskrit 

“ Yad-bJuham tadbhavati,” 

10. Out of a multitude of the lules of conduct laid 
down for a spiritually^ piogressing soul, the rules of 
thought laid down for the mind in the Gita — which 
followed by the disappearance of ignorance and dawning 
of enlightenment — aie to be found m the Xlllth Adhyaya, 
from verse 7 to 11, which we shall briefly state , below' t^ 
make the subject-matter of our present discussion 
complete — 

(a) Cultivation of the feelings of respect and humility 
towards the good and tho great, {amdniham) 

(h) Doing woiks of chanty unostentatiously {adam- 
hhitvam) 

(c) Doing not injury to others in deed, speSeh or 
thought. (aMmsa) 

(d) Preserving one’s temper against others’ assault. 
{hhAntir) 

(e) Uprightness, or oneness of mind, speech and act 
towards othejs (dr;«iam) 

(/) Service (reverence &c ), to instructors (AcMiy- 
opd'>anar)i) 

(g) Cleanliness, external and inteaial as aids to 
spintual progress {saucham) 

(Ji) Courage of convictions as regards matters spiritual 
{sthauyam) 

(i) Abstraction of mind from subjects not relating to 
spirit 

{j) Repugnance to objects of sense [indnyihtheshv 
vairSgyam) 

(k) Discriminating soul from body (an-ahanMia) 

(?) Constantly dwelling on the miseries and afflictions 
connected with birth, death, old age, disease 
and pain {Janma-mrityu-jard-vySdhi-dukha 
dosh&nu-darsanam) 

(m) Placing no affections on things non-spintual 
(asakh) 

(») Keeping the heart fiom undue or inordinate 
attachment to wife, children, home Ac (an^ 
abhtshvangak) 
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(o) Ever preset vjijg the mind’s balance, when 
distnibed by eveids, of good or bad irapoit. 
{mtyam iama-chittatvam), 

(f) Of what 18 of the foi emest importance, cultivatien 
ot pure and unstveiving love {hhalh) for Me 
(God) (Mayi an-anya-^ogena bhalhr aiyahhi^ 
cMnm), 

iq) Spending time m retired spots {uvikta-desa- 
sevitvam) 

V) Absence of wish to mingle with the crowd Otiafw 
jawa samsadi) 

Here is an epitome of moials bj the cultivation of which, 
we may get nd of avidya, and realize vidya In ibis 
epitome, one cannot fail to see that its adoption or rejection 
depends upon the granting or the denial of the three 
mam postntaWs concerned in the making of the Life- 
Problem, viz , matter, soul and God. What is soul, what 
is God, and whaiaie the proofs f^ their existence are 
matceis which must form separate lines of investigation, 
and must therefore be left to independent treatment, 

8. Ignorance, thus, is the fact of our mind and heart 
set on things below Ignorance is a fact, not an illusion 
Knowledge is soul’s intimsic virtue This is obscured 
by Ignorance Ignorance is determind by karma or 
actions of tbe soul which is free Karma attiacts the 
material, or matter which is the matmal cause of ignoi ance 
Soul 18 thus the extent cause of ignorance, and matter the 
matenahcKaae By souls’ karma again or acts of virtue, 
worship of God and tbe like, the attraction for matter 
ceases Man thrive'', and God comes with His grace 
(see Engl. Tran Sn Bhashya Intr pp ) To put m another 
way, a change of heait has to be hi ought about before this 
ignorance will cease, and to bring about that change 
are the rules or articles of one’s belief— or as we would 
put, the Tatvas or categories of the kosmos Ignorance 
is what also is called by the term moha It will be seen 
on reflection that it means attachment or attraction for 
matenal objects begot from desire inhering in the soul 
When there is desire, there is attachment, there is 
bondage , and bondage is sorrow. Tbe teachings 
of out Scriptures— of which our Bhagavad Gita is a 
compendium— show how to conduct oneself in this world, 
in other words how to act, i e , act without tying down the 
heart and mind to tbe results th'eieof The way to do it 
is by adopting the code of morals, laid down, or which an 
illustration from the Zlllth Book was given, When the 
heart or the affection is set upon the spirit and all eternal 
concerns, gradually a withdrawal from or repugnance 
to, material and ephemeral concerns is felt This is called 
iatrS.gya, or dislike, This is a concomitant condition of 
pidna or spiritual wisdom When this has dawned, 
\anorance has vanished Says the 52nd verse of Bk II 
ot Gitfl, thus 


“ When thy intellect shall Lave transcended the confu- 
sion of illusion, then shall those 

buddhmyaitanshyat,, attain to the state of vatragya, 
fadd gantan nwedam^ oi desii elessuess for things expe» 
.1 otavyasya smfasyacha ^terrestrial here) 0. things 

to be expeiienced celestial, hereafter).” 


“ And those who know tbe secret of how to act withort 


“ Karma^am luddht- 
yvMd h%, phalam tyalc- 
ha maniJiimh, ^anma- 
handha - vrm -muktah, 
paaam gaccJianfy ana- 
mayam ” 


desue, shall be freed from the 
fettrro of bondage and pass on to 
the state of peace and bliss,” says 
the 57th verse of the same book, 


“ The conclusions of the Gita are the conclusions of the 
nineteeth century, after all the experience of its civiliza- 
tion. I quote from an article “ The search for happiness,” 
from “ The Herald of the Golden Age.” Happiness and 
contentment are found in the ehmination of desire (or 
iydga ) , or to express it more correctly in the transference 
of desire from the ‘ transitory’ to the ‘ permanent ’ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where mirth 
and rest doth c'orrupt, 

9. Now, who did not follow these rules and theiefore 
he remained in ignorance ? Who followed these rules 
and trancended niaya? If a few examples be cited, that 
will give a practical value to our deliberation, and besides 
carry conviction home. The Demon Hiranyakasipn did 
not follow the rules. He remained in igpoi ance and met 
destruction at the hands of Nara-han. The sage Prahlada 
followed rules, and he overcame ignorance, and reached 
God and bliss. 


Havana went against the spuitual law, and was there- 
fore Ignorant He was in tbe end mined, wheieas Vibhi- 
shana was a follower of the law, and was therefore wise 
and was blessed both here and aftei 


Sisnpala hated Lord Knshn,i, and he had therefore to 
give his bead as the piice for his ignorance, whereas 
Arjuna was the blessed man to receive tlie Holy Jnstiuc- 
tions of Gita direct from t^'e bps of God Sukracharya 
lost his eye, whereas'^Bali gamed tbe kingdom of Patala 
Genprally, those wbo belong to tbe avidyd class are the 
Aswi-palnidyah, and those who belong to the vidyd class 
are the Baiii-palntayah, or those who follow the 
spiritual law, and those who do not respectively. This 
18 exhaustively treated in the XVIth adhyaya of the Gita 

12 The blessed Saiot Paiankusa (Nammazhar) there- 
fore sang thus 

(Yane yennai-yanyakilade) 
(Yane yendanade yeiinirnnden) 
cSSr-"? ^ c3S» S3^So(YdMe ni yennudaimaiyumuiye) 

^*^11 (yS/ne yettum em Mnavare^e ) 
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“All these ages, 1 have been labouimg under the 
delusiou that I am for we, aiid all is mine. Thus I had 
no knowledge of myself Now I have true knowledge, for 
I DOW know that I am Thou, and all that I called mve 
IS Thine, 0, Almighty, that art praised by the heavenly 
choir.” 

IS Lord Krishna gives the following lecipe for over- 
coming Ignorance, 

“ Damhj esM gmiu.-'nayi 
Mama m&yS, dnratyayd 
Mcim eia ye pi apadyante 
M&yain etdm taranti te" ¥11-14 

This rndyd, or that which is made np of the gnnas, is 
the instrument with which I sport , it is hard to trans- 
cend it , But those who seek Me alone as their Refuge, 
snail tranacen d it ” 

“ Set thy heart on Me and let all thy senses function 
in me, and thou shalt be master of thyself ’’ is the puiport 
of another verse. 

“ Yukta asita Mat-parah &c ” 11-61 
OM TAT SAT 

Cak." Sbibasgam, > 

19_2— 1901 ) A Govu’dacharia 


Letters to the Editor. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE TAMILIANS. 

Makadhana, 
Colomho, ZQth May 1901 

To the Editor, 

“ The Siddhanta Deepika'^ Aladras 
Sir, 

The ancles which have appealed m your valuable 
journal legarding the antiquities of the Taunlians aie 
of absorbing interest * The theory that the Tamilians 
are the descendants of the ancient Chalde'ins would 
explain many facts more satisfactorily than any other 
supposition .1 would draw the attention of your 
readers to the following facts, viz,, 

» 3 

1 The alleged resemblance of the arclntectural 
structures of the ancient Egypt to the old buildigs in 
Madura. 

2. The inscriptions on the tombs oi the old 
Egyptian Kings showing that some of the dynasties 
belonged to the '* Solar Line,’’ and some, to the 
“ Lunar Line,” as in India. 

3. Tho close resemblance of the structure of the 
Shivite temples to the old Jerusalem temple of the 
Chaldean Hebrews. 


4 The close resemblance of the images and 
statues such -s ihe Kaiampa&u (suffiruu^) and the 
hue, kept m tht temples of South India, to the statutes 
found in the temples of Nineveh and the O'daces of 
the Chaldean Kings 

5. The Tamilian God Siva or correctly Chiva is 
evidently the s.ime as the Chaldean God Jaieh* the 
name by which the Almighty God was known to 
Abraham the Chaldean. Another striking com-i- 
dence is, that Jaieh was the Chaldean moon-god, and 
the Tamilian god Clnia is also ‘•aid to be a moon-god 
or god icith the innoii on /us head 

These are a few stiay thoughts of mine which may 
be found useful in determining the origin of the 
Tamilian race. 

I am. Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

V. J T. PJLLAI 


Some Disputed Points. 


My Dear Sie, 


Paris, May 3hf 1901. 


In the April number of the Siddhanta Deepika, 
you were so good as to publish a Tamil verse 
I addiessed to Rev. 6 U. Pope on receipt of his 
admirable I thank you veiy much for it, 

but observe that two misprints have occuned in the 
second line, which should be corrected as folIovv.s — 


Will you allow me at the same time to make 
a few >emarks concerning two important points m 
connection with several articles on philological 
matteis which appeared in the later iiumbeis of vour 
.Journal 


1 Mo^t of your collahoratois appear to think ihat 
banski it and Dravidian languages may possibly be 
related to one another.t According to the present 
state of the Science of language, sueh a Ir pothcsia 
IS quite inadmissible and all the competent Scholars 
of the day den\ such a relation , Tamil and Sanskrit 
in spite of some analogies of words, have no oonnectioa 
whatever Their gramatical systems so widely differ 
that they certainly pioceed from quite different 

*We vonld snggesc to the attention of our correspoiulciit .hai 
tbei^oril in Hohrel^ is propeily ‘Yaveh’ [r/, ‘Yesn’foi Jesus]. 
Even in German, the letter ‘ j ’ has the sound ‘ y ’—Ed. 

■f We have never held » urselves responsible for our contimniora 
opemons —Ed, 
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origins ' They are only to one another what a cocoa- 
tiee would be to a carrot-plant. 

2 I willingly agree with those who think the 
Tamil literature must be older than it is generally 
admitted, but, however, I cannot suppose the fir««t 
Tamil books have been composed before the Sth or 
6th century of the Christian Era Writing was 
introduced in South India towaids tne middle 
-'f the 3id centuiy A D., and we are not aware of 
any Tamil inscription prior to the 6th century , 
and moreover the literary and religions part ir 
those documents, IS always Sanskrit and Tamil appeals 
only in the purely official part directed to common 
people and public officers. 

Believe me Sir, 

With my best compliments, 
Yours very truly 

JULIEN VINSON. 

Professor of Tannl and 
Hindustani at the Living 
Oriental Language’s School, 
Pans 


Frot JuMen 'Vl&aiaii'a Review of llie 


At present fhere is taking place in India and 
especially in the centi al parts, a religious movement 
oriather aphilosopic one, extremely important, which 
may be called the renaissance of Civaism, that is, 
if that leligion can ever be said to have ceased to be 
the predominant one in these regions. An active 
propoganda is being made in favour of the Saiva 
Siddhanta Doctiine by certain exceedingly distin- 
guished Hindu gentlemen who have been educated 
almost according to European ideas. In the month 
of June 1897, a special journal was even started 
at Madras with the object of piomoting the Siva 
Siddhanta doctrine and it is at present in full 
prosperity. 

It IS known that Sivaism reposes entirely on the 
conception of three beings (entities) — Pati ‘'The 
Chief, God, the Great, the Whole, Pasi^ (the( soul, the 
individual being) and Pasam “ the lien ” that is to 
say, the totality of the causes which differentiate Pasu 
from Pati The supreme object cf life is the hbera- 
,tion of the yoke of Pasam, and the absorption of the 
individual entities in tbe Great Whole The Jfictrme 


IS set out chiefly in 14 Tamil works of which the 
guiding spirits of the movement in question ha"* 
published a complete edition 

Tne learned Munsif of Isand^ft], Mr. Nalla&wami 
Pdliu has already translated into Engiisb thieo of 

these works the Tirunanasittyar (San, 

siddhi), the publication of which is being made m 
the Siddhanta Pipika and the two others which 
I notice below. The Sivajanabotkam ^Civadjnana- 
bodha) IS considered to be the principal work K is 
bel.eved to have been composed probably at the com- 
mencement of the 13th century A D , by an ascetic of 
Tiruvmnamallar, who was surnamod Maikandadeva 
(the divine who has seen the truth) He is supposed to 
have translated it from Sauskrit, and added explana- 
tions and a commeuf ary The text includes 12 Sutras 
which contain in all 41 Tamil verses of fo ir feet, in the 
Agaval metre. Mr Hallaswatm gives us a close transla- 
tiou in English as well as a translation of the com- 
mentary, and he adds numerous explanatory nctes 
An Ameiicau Missionary , the llcv Mr H N. Hois.ngton 
had published m 1850 a summary m 18 pages, m an 
Ameiican review. It may be interesting to compare 
the two triinslations. 

The Htli sutra is translated as. follows by Mr. 
Hoisingtoii . “ When tbe soul has escaped from the 
influence of the body and become pure, Siva will look 
upon it and show himself to it, just as the soul acts 
as the cause or the power of vision to the eye 
Therefore Siva, by thus revealing himself, will show 
his sacred foot to the soul with a lovb which it never 
forgets to exercise ” Here is the new translaaon 
“ As the soul enables {he eye to see and itself sees, 
SoHara enables the soul to knpw and itself knows And 
tins adwa%ta (non-duahstic) knowledge and ;undying 
love will unite it to His feet.” The text is worded as 
tollows Imi urn hdnnuhhu kattum idam pol kana idottei 
kandu kKdttalirC oyaut anhind aiaA koyal celumSj 
which litoi ally means who sees by-the-rye,wlio shows 
the deepest meaning as, in order to see, the interna'* 
idea having been se-u by the action of sho\/ing, 
unforgettable in-the-af£ection of Haran, the anklet-ot- 
the-ioof; will reach. 

It IS evident that the translation made in 1895 is 
better than the translation of 1 850 The book by 
Nallasami is very well-written and its perusal is 
highly ixisti'urtive. In addition to the text the book 
contains, translation and and notes, witL a learned 
introduction and a preface re^aiduig the author. 
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Tliere are also given a list of tha Agamas, a list of 
the pnncipil CaiVite*works m Tatliil, the text of the 
Sanknt slokas m Devanagni and Telugu charactefr, 
and also a glossary of'fipecial Sanskrt and Tamil 

The Tiruvarutpayan, “Benefitof the hoi} grace,”isa 
dogmatic treatise in 100 dn-t’chs of which Dr Pope 
has added a tranlatfon as well as a commentary m 
his -sdition of his Tiruvacagam All these works are 
indispensihle tothosp^whc wish to have an exact 
knowledge of the Oivite philosophy.— 2VantfZaied/rom 
“ Eevue de InnffuistiqM.” 


TEE AGE OF GNANA SAMBANTHA 


A NOT*. 

Tamil scholars of the modern ^chool seem to live m 
an almost painfully sensitive frame of mind ; and 
especially when the antiquity ot religious teachers 
and saints is touched upon, though but m a passing 
reference, they are apt to lash themselves into a fury, 
which in saner momenta, might seem, even to them, 
as somewhat disproportionfite to its original cailse. 
I am afraid that a variety of this peculiar affection 
has run away with the better part of our friend, Mr. 
J M N’s discretion. If he Lad hut looked nt my 
‘ Query ” m the May number of the Deepika, cooly 
and collectedly, he would have seen that my object 
has been to show the onnous conclueion one has to 
arrive at, if the tradijiiOnal account were to be believed 
/iTid .he query was ujeant to point out this anomaly 
aril .ask for an explanation It is a little amusing to 
see uiir friend lecturing me. elaborately upon the 
h' ' Log facts in the chronology of the Saivite saints 
He evidently makes a gratuitous Assumption that T 
ha/e not .^d the very book I refer to m the begin- 
ning of my query, wr , Prof. Sundram Pilla.’s tract 
on the Age of Sambantha, and very cbantably attri- 
butes to me an utter lack of historical perspective and 
knowledge of Tamil literature Perhaps it did not 
occur to him that it was just the poosession of the 
former that led me to perceive the anomaly and pro- 


found my query And be might surely have credited 
me vith a knowledge of Ihe jvell-known facts to be 
found in the preface to the printed edition ot the 
Devaratu hymns, that Abaya Enlesekara Chela 
caused the images of Appar, Sundararand Samhantbar 
to he brought before the room in the Chidambaram 
temple in which the hymns were preserved, and thus 
forced j)he Tillai three thousand, whe had refused *■'' 
open the room unless the three persons who had first 
closed it came again, to defer to his wishes and 
allow the room to be opened for the inspection of 
Nambi Andar Nambi who was requested by the king 
to arrange and classify the hymns. Our friend may 
take it that lovers of Sanskrit, need not of necessity 
dislike Tamil and that they have no interest m belit- 
tling or post-dating Tamil works and authors. I may 
also mention that Brahmin Sanskrit scholars are as a 
class wonderfully patient and tolerant compared with 
our Tamil friends I need cite no other instance than 
the spirit in which Pundit Savanroyan’s articles on 
the Admixture of Aryan with Tamilian ” has been 
received, m spite of their evident intense dislike of 
Brahmans and the very grave charges they bring 
against them on the flimsiest materials, such that the 
very word historical’' would be a misnomer if 
applied to these articles. 

The explanation is as curious as the point I adver- 
ted to in my note. It seems it is the habit with 
Saivites to claim to have been taught directly by a 
saint, dead perhaps a thousand years back , and our 
friend points to the late Som.isundara Nayagar ns the 
latest votary and disciple of Sambantha. Pei haps 
onr friend will allow me to say that “lack of historical 
perspective” rests more with gentlemen of this ilk 
and with our orthodox Tamil scholars, ono of whom 
seriously assured me that Sivagnana Vallalar was m 
fact living at the time of S^mbrntha and did in fact 
learn from him. 

M. N 
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Adhlkarana. 4. 

Contemplation of Brahman tin the symbol is meant,) because 
of Bis supremacy. (IV 1 5 ) 

In regard to the contemplation of symbols, a doubt 
arises as to whether the devotee should regard #he 
symbols,— such as the mind, the sun etc ,— asBiahman, 
or he should regard Brahman as the wind, etc. 

(Purvapaksha) — We should regard Brahman as the 
mind, etc., and thus contemplate^rahman, inasmuch 
as He alone is the dispenser of fruits 

(Siddhdnta) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows ; “ Superior to the universe is feudra , * 
in these words the sruti speaks of Brahman as 
the supreme, and therefore we should regard the mind 

*■ • Mabanar, 10-19 " 


and the like inferior objects as Brahman* In the or- 
dinary world, indeed, one regards a man of inferior 
rank, such as a king’s servant, as the king himself 
and serves him as though he were the king himself! 
None, on the other hand, serves a king regarding him 
as a servant Propriety indeed requires that all should 
bow down before that Being only who is Superior to all 
others Accordingly, we understand that the Supremo 
Brahman is the Being before whom all should bow 
down, verily because, He is superior to all others In the 
MahanSrai ana-U p 1 2, it is said that all worship should 
be directed to Him alone who mtorms all, to that Sup- 
leme Brahman whose attributes are mentioned in the 
Mantra, and to none else under any cucumstances 
whatsoever 

Moreover, this Supreme Brahman (Parabrahman) 
has been defined to be the Being who is woishipped 
as the Supreme, To explain. Th^Taittuiya says: 

‘ He, to whom all bow, la to ’ — \ J)barma is the 
fniehead; BrahmS IS the upper jaw, sacrifice is 
the lower jaw, Vishnu is the . heart, Samvat&a^a 
(Prajapati) is the organ of generation ,” * and 

SO OB. 

* Tai Aianyaka ^ 
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In tLifa description ot Simsumara, the Parabrahman 
:)v Siva 18 distinguished from Vishnu, the heart, and 
other members, simply because Siva is superior to all 
others, and He is designated as the head, the principal 
member, by an expression which embodies His 
"''utial charadtei as the object of all worship Even 
at* the end of that section, the sruti speaks of Him 
alone as the Lord of all bings and as supeiior to all 
beings, and concludes by saying that He is the Being 
to whom all worship is ultimately due, because, He as 
superior to all: ‘‘My others, bow is to Thee, my bow is 
to Thee, all bow is to Thee ” In the passages like ‘‘Bow 
to Thee, to Rudra, to Anger,” * He is again and again 
referred to as the object of all worship, for the very 
reason that He is superior to all others In the ordin,ary 
world, indeed, people worship him most who is great 
in power,and so on Thus,the Supreme Brahman is the 
Beidg that is superior to all others, as the object of all 
worship, associated with Um^, possessed of divers eyes, 
the One Being who can be designated by the term 
*Isvain,.’ All symbols such as the mind become objects 
of worship because they are found pervaded by Him 
■who 18 superior to all others, who is worthy of being 
worshipped by all. Hence the srnti speaking of snch 
extremely low animals as dogs and kings of dogs, as 
the objects of wbrship, simply in view of their being 
pervaded by Brahman who is superior to all others. 

Wherefore, inasmuch as lower beings are found to 
Command our regard in virtue of their relation to the 
higher beings, we conclude that in contemplating the 
mind, etc , W 6 shopld regard them as Brahman who 
transcends all. 


Adhrkarana 5. 

And the ideas of Aditya, etc , (shonld he oo&temylated) in the 
member, because it stands to reaB*o& (iv i d). 

In the pfeceding Adhikarana it has been said that, 
because of Brahman’s superiorttj', A'ditya, and others 
should be regarded as Brahman, in our contemplation 
(upasana) of them. Now, a doubt anses as to 
whether, in such contemplations of members of 
sacnfices {Ka»’-_l- 6 *“) ^ s-r® enjoined in the words 
*He who burns here, upon Him Ut a man meditate as 
ndgttha,’* we should contemplate Aditya, etc, as 
ttdgitha, or in the reverse order. 

••T8ai.Sam.<t5. 

•Ohh.M-l 


(Piniapahha) — What would at fust sight appear ’ 
It vould appear ihat, inasmuch as udgitha, etc , and 
Aditya, etc , are both alike factors of saciificial rites, 
and both alike manifested lorms of Brahman, no 
fixed rule can be laid down as to the one way or the 
other. 

(Siddhanta) — Ajj ag<«inst the foiegonig, we hold 
as follows Since A 'dit) a and others aie the objects 
of worship in sacrificial rites and are therefore 
superior, udgitha and the like which are mere 
members of sacrificial rites should be regarded as 
A'ditya, etc., for, it is possible that the udgitha and 
other factors of saciificial rices produce greater 
results, when improved by our contemplation of them 
as A'ditya, etc Indeed, the passage of the &'ruti— 
“ Whatever one performs with knowledge becomes 
more powerful,”* gives us to understand that the 
very thing which, when perfoimed by itself, is 
possessed of power, is productive of greater results 
by way of becoming more powerful, when improved 
by knowledge Thus, notwithstanding that beth 
are alike essentially one with Brahman, and so on, 
still, because udgitha, etc , are enjoined as sacrificial 
acts, because udgitha, etc , are acts to be done and 
are, as such, means to ends, and because Aditya, etc., 
are things already existing and are, as such, of a 
different nature from udgitha, etc., and do not consti- 
tute means to ends, we conclude that udgitha and the 
like factors of sacrificial rites should be contemplate d 
as A'ditya and so on. 


Adhikarana 6 

(One should be) seated, because of the possibility (IV. i 7 ) 

It has been explained in what particular waj ohe 
should practise contemplation. Now. a doubt aiises 
asjto whether one shonld be necessarily seated during 
cohtemplation, or not 

(PiirrapaMa) :--Because the S'ruti has nowhere 
laid down the rule tha^ one should be seated during 
contemplation, and because contemplation, which is 
a mental process, is possible ii? jjl postures, there is 
no necessity for the upfisaka to be seated. 

\ 8 iddUnta) .—One should contemplate Brahman 
only when •seated; for, to such a man alone one* 
pointedness of mind is possible. And Hie S'ruti does 
enjoin that the np&saka should be seated : 

*IKd 1-1-10. 
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" At a retned spot, seated in an easy posture pure, 
eieet of neck, the head and the body , ^ 

“ Leading the highest older of life, restraining all 
the sense-oigans, and having sainted his own 
Guru in devotion, legarding the heaif-lotiis un- 
stained and quite pure, and iii its centie contem- 
plating Him who IS flee liom all taint and grief, 

The Unthinkable, the Dn manifest, whose foims 
are endless , STva who is tranquil, immortal , 
who IS the womb of Biahni >, and who is devoid 
of a beginning, middle, or end , the one, who is 
Intelligence andBlis«,the foi rales&,theWonderful, 

“Him whose help-mate is Uraa w'ho is the 
Supreme Lord, Mighty, Three-eyed, Dark-necked 
and Serene Having meditated thus, the sage 
reaches Hun who is the wo'mb of all beings, the 
Witness of all, transcending darkness 

So says the Kaivalya-Upaiiisliad Wheiefoie, one 
should corAeraplate Brahman only while seated. 

M.i because of meditatios. (rv. i. 8.) 

And because by the following passages we are 
given to understand that Uplsana, which bungs about 
the break oi the bond, is the same as DhyUna or 
Meditation 

“ Having meditated thus, the sage reaches Him 
who is the womb of all beings ”* 

“ It IS the Cause that should be meditated upon m 
the middle of ether (Sk-isa), He who is endued 
with all powers, who is the Lord of all, the source 
of all Good (Sambha).’’t 

“ Only by the churning of meditation.” 

And the verb Bhyai is used m the case of persons 
whose bodily members are inactive, whose eye-si^ht 
is steadily fixed, whose mind is diiectedtowardss dbe 
object alone, ^ as when we say “ the crane meditates,” 
‘‘ Kinsmen meditate upon the absent pei son ” More- 
over, one-pointedness of mind is quite necessary for 
Dhyana, which is an unbroken, current of thought 
like the current V)f oil, interrupted by no alien 
thought of a different kind Wherefore we should 
necessarily observe the rule conceining thfe sitting 
, posture for success in DhyUna. 

X Kaivalya-Dp 4, 5, 6 and 7 ~ 

^ * Kaivalya-Up 
t Atharvasikha 


And (the word is used) with reference to the 
motionlessness (iv i S) 

“ The Barth meditates as it were, the mid-region 
meditates as it were.”* In such passages as these 
the word “ meditate” is used because the eaith, etc. 
are motionless , wherelore one should contemplate 
only when seated. Indeed, the current of meditation 
is possible only to him who is seated, as he is then 
motionless like the earth," etc 

And the Smriti says the same (IV i 10) 

“ Having in a cleanly spot established a film seat, 
neither too high nor too low', with cloth, sknJ, 
and hisa giass thereon , 

“Making the mind one-pointed, with the actions of 
the mind'and the senses controlled, let liira, 
seated theie on the seat, practise yoga foi the 
purification of the self ”t 

In such passages as these, the Smnti en]o;ns that » 
the upasakas should be seated , wherefore, one should 
contemplate Brahman only when seated. 


Adhikarana— 7. 

Where ceacentration (is possible), there (meditatjon may be ear- 
ned on), owing to the absence of any difference (iv i ii) 

It has been said above that it is necessary that the 
Up^saka should be seated (during meditation). Now, 
a doubt arises as to wbether.as in the foregoing case, 
there is any rule, or none as tp time and place. 

(Pwvapahlia) -—It is bun proper that there, 
should be (a fixed rule). Jqst as a particular direc- 
tion, a particular place, and a particular time are en- 
joined in the sruti with reference to sacnficirl rites 
— “ He who IS going to engage in Brnhma-Yajna shall 
do so in the eastern direction X “ Let him s.icnfi^e 
by Vaisvddeva in a place sloping to the east,” “They 
sacrifice by Pinda-Pitnyajna in the afternoon ; ’ — so 
also, it IS but pro|Jet that, in this case also, thei 
should he a rule as to the direction, etc , for, tffe prac- 
tice of Upasana is an act enjoined in the sruti 

[Siddfi'anta) — There is no fixed rule as to the 
directiou, etc , in the case of Upasana. -^Concentration 
18 indeed the prima^ requisite for meditation Cer- 
tainly this does not require a partifcular direction, tune, 

* Cahh Up. 7-6-1 

t Bhagavad Gita m 11 12 

% Taitt, Ara 2-11 
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01 place Where thei e «does not exist an;j cause for at- 
tach men hatied and othei such evil passions, there in- 
deed the uimd attains conceiitiation So rarch alone 
IS necessaty, as taught m the siuti, “let him be seated 
at ease in a s^jlitaiy place ’’I As to the statement It 
attains inhnite pioportions when done in the presence 
0 ? Siva” it leteis to Japa or meie lepetition ot man- 
tras It does not refer to meditation, which, howovei , 
may be pi. ictised even there provided that conceii- 
tratior , the primary requisite, is attainable Wlierefoi e, 
there is no iiile as to time, place, or diiection, in tlie 
case of Upasana, winch is the same as meditation, 
and ioi which concentration alone is the necessary 
requisite 


Adhikarana-8, 

ffill deatl (Upasana should be practised), for even then, 
it IS seen (iv. i 12) 

in the preceeding Adhikarana it has been made out 
that -the Uplsana of Biahman lequires no paiticnlar 
place etc. But now we have to enqune whether it 
ha^,An end oi not. 

{ Piirvapahha) — Up5,«ana, may be practised as long 
as one maV wish to do so. Otherwise, it may be 
stopped. 

[Siddhanta) —Upasana should be praccised day 
alter day till death. It should never have an end, inas- 
jpuch as the srnti enjoins Upasana till death in such 

passages as the following 

“He who mfdjtates thus day bv day goes to 
Svarga 

“He who behaves thus all his life reaches the woild 
of Brahman ”t 

Theie should be no bieak iq the middle of the 
meditatiHii o£ Brahman which leads to the state of 
Brahman. It is onl\ when Biahman has been medi- 
tated upon by theUpasakas afe ^>ieir own Self without 
inteums'^ion that the state of Brahman mam tests it- 
self HI those Upa-'-akas Hence it is necessary, for the 
manifestaiioa oi Brahman’s natune, that the I'^pipakas 
should medit. interraiscion, upon the Sup- 

reme Brahman, who is omniscieut, ever-satisfied, self- 
lummous, self-iehact, whose poweis never fail, whose 


potencies are infinite Accordingly the sruti says that 
Brvhman’s nature manifests itself lu the Upas.ikas 

“In that most blessed term of Thine 0 Rudia, 
which IS giacious and attiactue, which manifests 
itselr in the sinless ones, do 'I’l ion ULoid.that 
dost pour Thy blessings iunn the inoiiutaiu top, 
shine m Thy full splendour to im 

To exjilam Eiuhu is so ctilled because. He expels 
(oi ccwvi to inn nuaij] fioni the Up.i‘'.ih.is tlie intoie- 
lable miseiy of sanisai.i whnli aimes tiom v.iiious 
causes abiding in oueseli as well as outsuh', ami which 
hasbeeniunningina coutuumus 'stieani ot .ittiuhnieiit 
foi the body of Devas and the like, so that u has 
been liimly ingrained in ono’.s iiafuie bj the begin- 
ninglc'^s sin (mala), kaim.i ami impu'ssicTis (vasa- 
nis) ot past expeiience The supi erne Biahman Siva, 
the Supreme Lord (1 aiamesvai a), is heie addiessed 
as Kudra Kudia has a foim which is giaeunis , i e. 
a foini which IS eternal, devoid of sni, and theiefore 
suprenieK pure, most benefitcut, the H’jghest Bhsa 
itselt Because, it is graemu', itattijicts the heait of 
all It manifests itself in the sinless ones, i »■ . in those 
per&ons whose acts, both good and evil, have all been 
consumed in the fiie of wisdom,— ‘.sm’ stnnduig for 
viitiie as well This form is also the most blessed one, 
because it is none othei than the unsiii pa‘-sed supreme 
Biles spoken of in the sinti “That is the unit of 
B.ahman’s Bliss ”t The Uapsakas’ptav “In that 
most blissful form, do Thou lemove all good and evil 
acts ot ours which have brought about om samsara, 
and manifest Thyself in 'llij full splendom in our 
own essential natuie ” 

Wheiefoie, inasmuch as Biahman’s iiafuie mani- 
fests itself in H e natme ot the woishippers (Upasa>> 
kas) tlie meditation of Bialiinaii which causes su’ch 
manitestatioii, should be practised till death There 
should be no bieak m it at any time vvh.itevei 


Adhikarana 9. 

From the attainment therwf (accrue) non-contact of the subse- 
cuent sins and destruction of the previous ones, because 
of the iJentiou thereof. n\ i 131 

In the piecedmg section it has been explained 
with ret^sons how 111 the Upasaka'v. who aie free tiom 
Bins, the essential nature of Brahman clearly mani- 
fests itself. Now, a doubt ai ises as to whether, m 


X Kaivalya-Up 
t Ibid B 1^4* 


* Tn Sam 4-5-1 
f Tai Up 2-8 
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the ca'e of an TJpasaka, a destruction of sms < akes 
plaice or not 

(Pill vapahsha) — It would appear at first sight 
that even m the case of Upasakas no destruction of 
sins can take place without the enjoyment of their 
fruits, since it is said that no action is exhausted even 
in hundieds of crores of ages (Kalpas), without its 
fruits being enjoyed On the attainment of a body 
for the enjoyment of their fruits, further accumula- 
tion of Karma is inevitable , so that, there is no occa- 
sion for moksha 

(Siddluinta) —As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows In the case of Upasakas, all sin is destroyed 
-—How ^ — As soon as the Upasana is commenced, 
destruction of previous sms and non-contact with the 
subsequent ones follow as a result of the Upasana 
itself. So indeed is it declared in the sruti . 

‘'As the soft fibres of the Ishfka reed, when thrown 
into ' the fire, are burnt, thus all his sms are 
burnt.”* 

“As water does not cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil 
deed clings to one who knows it ”t 

Therefore, destruction of the previous sms and 
non-contact with the subsequent ones do accrue to 
the np&sakas. As to the assertion that so sms can 
be exhausted lyithout their fruits being enjoyed, it 
applies only to the unenlightened, and hence no con- 
tradiction. 


Adhikarana 10. 

Of the other also (there is) ia the same way uou-ooatact, 
hut on death. (17. i. 14) 

It has been proved that in the case of the enligh- 
tened sage there is no contact of sms How, a doubt 
arises as to whether there is a taint of good deeds (as 
oppo«ed to sins or evil deeds) or not 

(Purvapahha) — It is proper that there should be 
a destruction of [sin, as it is opposed to Vidyd or 
knowledge, but not of goOd deeds, since it would 
stand to reason that they should- go along with Vidya 
as its necessary accompaniment 
(Stddhanta) — As against the foregoing we hold as 
follows : Even the good deeds of the sage do not touch 
him and are destroyed, inasmuch as their results are 
equally opposed to Moksha and therefore undesirable. 
The good deeds which are favourable to VidyS, by 

* Chh^ 5-24-3 
t Ibid 4 14-3 


way of securing good health and the like will 
destroyed on the death of the body But as to those 
acts which form a necessary accompaniment of Vidya, 
they do not taint the sage, as they are free from con- 
tact with objects of desire Hence the conclno- _ 
that m the case of the sage there is no taint of good 
deeds either. 


Adhikarana 11. 

But only those preuious acts whose effects have not yet hegrm, 
heoause of Its belBS marked as the linut. (IT i 13) 

In the preceeding adhikaiana, it has been shewiu 
that m the case of the enlightened one there is a non- 
contact with the subsequent acts of merit and demerit 
and a destruction of the previous ones. Now a doubt 
arises as to the continuance or otherwise of those acta 
of merit and demerit which have already begun their 
effects 

(Phvapaksha] — In the words^all his sms ai e bmnt” 
the sruti speaks of all sms without distinction There- 
fore, as even the acts 111 question aie among those 
done prior to entering on the path of Vidyi, they, 
also must undergo destruction. 

( 8 ^ddh('(nta) — As against the foiegoing, wehold as 
follows It IS only such of the acts of meat and 
demerit done before entering on the path of Vidyfi, as 
have not yet begun their effects, that undergo des- 
truction , lor, the sruti speaks of the death of the 
body as the limit : 

“For him, there is only delay sc long as he is not 
delivered (from the body) , then he will be per- 
fect.”* 

Hence no destruction of the Praiabdha-Karma, of 
the acts, which have already begun their effects 

Adjfii^karana 12. 

But the Agnxhotra aud others (ooutnhute) only to th., effect 
thereof, as seen (<n the scriptures ) (IT i 15 ) 

In the preceding Adhikarana it has been shewa 
tha^ good and evil deeds do not touch the enlightened 
one and are destroyed It has been further shewa 
that Upasana should be continued throughout life 
But, now, a doubt arises as to whether even the per- 
formance of Agnihotra and other rites should con- 
tinue till the death of the 'body or should cease in the 
middle 

* Ibid. 6 14-2 ~ ~ 
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(Pmia;pahha) — It may appear that the Agnihotra 
and other rites need not be perfoimed till death, in- 
asmuch as it IS supposed that, though performed, 
they undergo destruction. Who will have the mind 
»v. '’o 1 thing m the absence of utility? 

(S^ddJunlta) —As against the foiegoing we hold as 
follows Agnihotra and the b'ke should be performed 
till death as contributing to the veiy success of Vidya 
Accordingly, indeed, the sruti says 

"Brahmans seek to know him by the study of the 
Veda, by sacrifice, by gifts, by penance, by 
fasting 

The dxtdy of the Veda means the repeated japa or 
recitation of the Vedic mantras which +reat of matters 
concerning Atman, which are calculated to produce 
the highesu knowledge constituting the means of 
attaining the supreme Loi d,Parames'vaia. The J4bala- 
npanisKad says 

"Then the students of Brahman thus addressed 
him Tell us, OLoid, what mantra has to be 
recited whereby to attain immortality Yajfia- 
valkya said ‘ “ It is by Satarudrtya These are 
indeed the names of the Immortal, and thereby 
one becomeb immortal ” 

In the Kaivalya-Upanishad it is said 

" That BrShmana who daily recites S'ataiudriya, he 
IS purified by the sacred fires , he is purified by 
the air, he. is purified from liquor-dnnking, 
he IS purified from Brahmanicide Taking his 
stand in the final order of holy life, let a man 
recite it always or, once ; he attains the highest 
knowledge, the Ocean of Samstia undergoes 
extinction ” 

Here we are given to understand that bv the reci- 
tation of the mantias called S'ataiiidrtya which treat 
of Brahman, that supreme knowledge winch extin- 
guishes f^anisaia is attained, and that the sins which 
aie opposed to the knowledge undergo destruction. 
The lecitation of S'atarudriya is here said to bring 
about destruction of all sius, on the giound that it 
comprises the names of Siva who le. immoital ,.nd fiee, 
through time witliout a beginning— declared in the 
■words " these indeed aie the names of the immortal ” 
From this it will be seen that even the lecitation of 
the names of the Parames’vara — such as hSiva,’ 
— conduces to the destruction of all sms that may 
stand in the way of knowledge The Siuti says 

, „n •1-4-22 


“If even a chandala, if he should utter the word 
‘Siva’, one may talk with him, dwell with hinj, 
eat with him ” 

Here indeed we are given to understand that 
the gre.itest sinner who is most impure attains 
highest purity by a mere utterance of the word ‘Siva’ 
denoting Brahman Elsewhere also the sruti, after 
saying that in the case of the Bralimaua who recit,„ 
daily the Atharvasiras all sins are extinguished^ 
declares also that he attains moksha, in the following 
words 

"Once reciting, he becomes clean, pure, and fit for 
sacnficial ritual Reciting a second tune, he attains 
the state of Ganapati , lecitmg it a third time he 
enters the Deva Himself.’ 

And that the recitation of the Pranava causes the 
break of the bond (Pasa-vichchheda) is taught in 
passages like the following 

‘‘Having made Atman the ai'ani, and Pkauavathe 
upper arani, by piactice of knowledge, by lepeac- 
ed churning, the wise man burns up the bond 

So also elsewhere Accordingly, since we are given 
to understand that the Vedic mantras treating of 
Paramesvara constitute the means to Moksha by way 
of conducing to the knowledge of the Supreme, tnrough 
destruction of all sins, the recitation of those mantras 
should be practised throughout life even by the en- 
lightened sage. So also it is necessary to perform 
Agnihotra and such other sacrificial acts, dedicating 
their fruits to Paramesvaia ina'^much as they are 
things commanded by him and constitute His worship. 
So, too, the observance of the injunction regarding 
gifts, etc., IS necessaiy Hence the conclusion that 
even for the enlightened sages it is necessary to per- 
form Agnihotra and the like with a view to bring 
abmt the perfection of knowledge (Fidya) The 
worship of the Lord (Isvaia-upasanal takes the form 
of ritual (karma), austerity (tapas), recitation (japa), 
meditation (dhjana) and knowledge (jfian.a' Eitml 
(karma) comprises Agnihotra, etc, (tapas) 

means niyama or self-imposed religious observance, 
or it may be Kfiya-soshana, physical mortification ; 
recxtatiox. (japa) means repetition of Pranava and the 
like menticned above These form the means to 
moksha, by bringing about the extinction of sms. 
But knowledge and meditation are the direct means 
to moksha, as they cause the attainment of the condi- 

* Kauai} a Up 
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tion of Brahman. ' Wherefore the observance of all 
thes6 IS necessary 

{Ohjectwn) — if the good deeds such "as Agnihotra 
are intended for the development of knowledge, and 
if good deeds other than these, done in the past, have 
been destroyed on enter ing the path of Vidyfl, then 
what are those goods which, as sard in the srnti, the 
iuends of the sage inherit on his death ^ 

[Answei] —The Sdtrakara says 

(There are also deeds) other than these,— of which some speak of 
bothbnds (iv. i 17 ) 

Some, i e , the students of Saty§,yana recension 
of the Veda, lead as follows . 

‘^Hissons inhent the property, his friends the good 
deeds, his foes the evil deeds.” 

The good deeds here spoken of are other than those 
—Agnihotra and the like — which are intended for 
the perfecjion of knowledge, they are the deeds 
wiiose fruition is obstructed by other and stronger 
deeds, and which, as capable of producing food, 
health, mental purity and the like which are conso- 
nant with knowledge, conduce to lesults favourable 
to knowledge and have not therefore been destroyed 
even by knowledge. These are the deeds spoken of— 
deeds of both kinds which precede and succeed 
knowledge. 

It is indeed (said;, “ Whatever is done with knowledge," ijc , 
(IV. 1 18) 

‘‘Whatever is done with knowledge, that alone 
becomes more powerful "# Here the si uti says that 
the purpose of the Udgitlia-VidyS, is the removal of 
obstruction m the path of the fruition of the act. 
Thereby the sruti implies the existeuce of obstruc- 
tion, the fiuition of some acts by other and stronger 
deeds Hence the meaning of the sutra is that Agpi- 
hotra and the like should be performed with a Mew to 
the removal of the obstacles that obstruct the fruition 
of those acts which are favouiable to knowledge. 

Adhikarana-lS. 

After enkansting the otWs by enjoyment, le then becomes 
blest (IV 1 19 ) 

Now we have to enquire whether those who, while 
possessing Vidya, hold certain responsible oflBces (in 
the administration of the universe', are entitled or not 
to Moksha,— as the result of their Vidy^,— over and 
tbove the offices they hold 

* Chba I-l-lO 


{Purvafahha) — If plurality of births be postula- 
ted for the enjoyment of the fruits of the prArabdha,— 
of the karma which has begun its effects, — then the 
knowledge attained in one birth disappears in the 
succeeding birth, so that whatever karma is di/Uo m 
the latter birth leads to enjoyment of fruits Where- 
fore, owing to this possibil’ty of a senes of buths, they 
{i.e , the office-holders) do not attain liberation, 

(S%ddh&nta) — As against the foregoing we argue 
as follows The prarabdha-karma can but lead to 
enjoyment of its own fruits They cannot also lead to 
the extinction of Vidy4 acquired m the past, so that 
they (those office-holders) do attain liberation They 
will not be subjected to an (endless) senes of births; 
for, there is no cause The inteival of birth aud death 
IS like that of sleep they do not bring about extinc- 
tion of Yidya 

A Mahadeva Sastet, b.a 
{To be continued.) 

SIVAGNANA SIDDHIYAR 

OP 

ARUL NANDI SIVA ACHARYA. 

{Oonhnufd from page I.) 

SUTEA IX, 

PURIFICATION OF THE SOUL. 

Adhikarana 1. 

Meditate on Sii Panchalcshai a, 

1. Hun, who cannot be undei stood by the Pasu and 
Pasugnana if you cannot* reach, not possessing sufficient 
Pathignana and love in your heart, and are separated from 
his Divine foot, you can reach Him, if you regard the 
alluring world as a mirage and get free from its clutches 
If you again meditate constantly according to law on the 
Sn-Panchakshaia, The Supreme will graciously enter your 
heart, duving away your darkness. 

Pasa and Fasugnana defined 

2. Pasugnana consists of the knowledge of the Vedas, 
Sastras, Smntis, Puranas and Arts, and of the Mantras 
from As^bhai Vaikar to Nada , these have the effect of 
inducing future buths The Ahal ’ n Knowledge is 
Pasugnana as the Pa?u becomes bound in a body, Las to 
learn and know from others, and ontj by one The Supre- 
me Siva knows alone without extraneous aid. 

Extinction of senses is no Moksha, 

3 If you bold that the extinction of the senses is alone 
Mukti, then we may as well hold that the eggs of fishes 
andlOW:J^_ and seeds, and persons dead and in a swoon 
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sleep and in yoga, and while bitten by a serpent are all in 
Mnkti condition ! If yoa wonld compare this Samadhi 
condition to the condition of light, when one’s shadow 
gradually lessens and disappears under one at noon, even 
then the darkness will not vanish and this gnana is also 
Pasugnana, Know then, without knowing the feet of Hun 
who burnt the Tiipura and then you will burn your 
faults away 

The Necessity joi Divine Grace 

4, Why we say that God can be i cached only by the 
Aid of HisWiadom Foot, is because,He can never be reached 
by our human speech, thought, or action, because His Foot 
represents The Light of His Wisdom, and because it is by 
the aid of His Foot Grace, the soul is freed from the doubt 
whether be is one with his bodily organs or senses, and 
IS shown Ills leal self 

H'oio God manifests Himself 
a ess tf. (Bib airasamsuf^ 

saemnasaT ^esiLossn ^ ojuSd^hJSir^^ 
e.fii9r 

Qui/r0ei3swa^® 

smi-Swm iLjtiS(i^iissiriltf.« 

sm^sssueesBa&r siri^tcei iSpueir, 

OaieDyi_p8sw ^ar^^psmL.i!f. A-i^puirs^ia 
«L(_n-^«.ijL£f gmu) ^/Suutp-uSeSgiipQp, 

6. The eye that sees all cannot see itself nor the inter- 
nal sense that guides it These internal senses cannot 
Imow themselves nor the soul The soul itself which enjoys , 
cannot know itself nor the One who is the soul of his soul. 
Hence, Siva, the All-seer, manifests Himself to the soul, 
and shows him his own self, and though unseen by the 
senses stands as the eye of all If you know Him thus, 
and see Him in yonr heart and join His Foot, the Pasa 
will drop off. Even if the Pasa joins you, stand fast in 
His Foot, 

Adhikarana 2. 

How Bliss IS confeired 

6 . If one stands steadfast m the path, leaving the acqui- 
sition of the eight attnbutes and eight powers, (siddbis) 
-&C. the worlds of Brahma and other Gods, and passing the 
bounds of the six adhwas and rejects all these as the 
Tenest lie, then will He who has neither ups nor downs^ 
who has no limiting qualities and is not conceivable by 
any person, who has «o desires of his own, enter your 
heart Himself, filling it with boundless love, and bless 
yon with the rarest joy 

Adhikarana 3. 

The True explanation of ‘ Tatvamasi 

7 . seiai^iSteimi luasQeifQQeifeiirp aesrjpisiri^i 

Xi^uirQfiisseiireoiSei Qeiiresrss(j^^ss&isp^ 

Q«iriwj^O@® Qperr^pweer^ eSesipsse\>uusQeii 


Qs-am'BiLtauuneSsmp Q^nt^irjpimissrGaipssT/^, 
^s3!iu.S£iiu>etiEisQefre0iiui «0*_^(Uff«ar^^5sr 
jjCu/isO aSujsVRo^iquiesji-iquj, 
ussaeat-waaps^ w^firi^Qssriolesrearjji 
uitsBs^^(2fS6i^eii^u usojpeapssnQeBti. 

Seeing ouiselves different fiom the seen woild, and 
from the unseen God, and loving Him in all humility, 
and from His intimate connection with ns, if w'e medi'„le 
that T am He’, then will He appear to us, as one with ns. 
As the poison leaves one by the snake-cbaimei’s medita- 
tion of Garnda, so will oui sins fall off and purity be 
attained This is the reason whv the old Vedas teach 
us to piactice the Mantra ‘ I am He ’ 

Note. 

Soham=Sa + Aham, meaning T am That’ or T am He*. 
Hamsa is anothei foim of it (Aham + Sa), Tins Sohant is 
regarded as a mantra, based on the Mahavakyas for prac- 
tice or Bhavana or Sadhana & not for proof The priiK^le 
18 based on that toimulated by western psycholo- 
gists to the effect that, by piactice and some mental disor- 
deis, the idea itself becomes an actuality. The princ.ple 
enunciated by St Meikandaii the soul or 

mind becomes that which identifies with itself It becomes 
pure matter, body, when it identifies itself as body and 
when it identifies itself as Param, it becomes the Param. 

Ob' for the day, when I shall become one (advaita) with 
the everlasting Truth and Wisdom as I am one (advaita) 
with Aiioia. 

^esseu^Q^iL.pjptSp Loneir UipOiLtL^^assrpi 
irir0«(7 Q sfretir ^Gsfltr 

The Panchalshaj a, 

8 Knowing in the Light of Sn Pancliaksliaia, his 
subordination to God, and seeing His Form also in the Pan- 
chakshara, and doing the Anga lata Nyasa (touching 
the parts of the body with the hand) with the PancLak- 
sbara, and woishipping God m the heart of the soul with 
Panchaksliara, and laismg the fire m the Kundalim with 
tl e Panchakshara, and reaching the Frontal Brow whichia 
difficult of reach,and pronouncing the Pancbakshaia accor- 
ding to law, the Lord will appear to the soul, even as the 
invisible planets Ragu and Ketu appear m the sun and 
the moon 

Note. 

The mysteries and details of this have to be learnt 
through the Guru 

Anothe) Sadana, 

9. As regards the lotus of the heart, its root is the 
navel, its stalk are the tatvas from the earth, its calyx is the 
Mohiniorlowermaya,theeigltp»talsare the SuddhaVidya, 
the markings in these petals are the eight Akshaius, the 
stamens are the Iswaia Sadasiva and their Saktis The 
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and ovaiy is the Saktitatva And above tins Sakti is 
seated the Supreme Siva And worship Him knowing this 
Sapienie condition | 

The efect of thb internal tiotslup 
10 This internal woiship oi yagna is legaided p Mukti- 
sadana, because it punfies the soul, using sandal, flowers, 
T)upa and Deepa, and Man^ana md food with esoteiic mean- 
ing, and worshipping Him in the heart And as one thinks 
and thinks of Him with gnana, he will gradually enter 
yonr heart, as does the light when the mirror is cleaied 
..nd cleaned. Then the impuiities will all disappeai 

Notes. 

The sandal symbolises Vairagya , flowers, the eight 
external virtues such as^ abstaining from killing Ac., being 
the control ot the external senses, — Dupa, incense is piide, 
which has to be offered up, Veepa, light is one’s intelligence 
the Tuainanjana, water is contentedness, food is one’s 
egoism 

Anothei mcam Eateinahtoishp 
It one desires to woi ship God externally, let him take 
the flowers fallen under the tiee and wotship and praise 
the Snpreme‘^3iva in some visible symbol in the same 
mahnei as in internal worship Let him be resigned, 
thinking that he himself is not responsible for good and 
evil, and let him see God in everything without making 
distinction of internal or external worship, and lemam 
steadfast in such worship This will constitute the great 
merit of superior Bhaktas. 

The etjec'- of such Woi ship 

12 God will show* His grace removing one’s mala, if one 
worships and sees God present everywhere as fire in wood, 
(ihee in milk, 30100 in fruit and oil in seeds , such worship 
will dispose God to enter his heart and remove his mala and 
conveit him into His own Form and dwell in him m all 
His gloiy, 3 ust as the iron is converted into the form of 
tlie fire itself. 

J M N 
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THE LIFE AND LEGENDS OF STJNDAEA-MUETTI 
The Satva devotee, adapted from the Penya Piivanam 


§ • 1 . — Sundai ai ’s 01 igin 

The great Sages of the Caiva sect in the South of 
India are four in number Of these Manikka-Vacagar 
IS the oldest and incomparably the greatest. ^At an 
interval of probably a century aro^e Nana Samban- 
dhar, Sundarar and Appamflrtti These three lived m 
the time of the great struggle between the Jams and 
the Caivites, which ended in favour of the latteiP, 
There was a great dissimilarity between the three sages 
of this later period , Sambandhar being a youth, 
almost a child, full of enthusiasm, gifted with a truly 
poetic faculty, and passing away in his earliest man- 
hood, innocent and uncorrupted He beams upon us 
m the legends as a lovely character The next, Sun- 
darar, was of a very different type He seems to havet 
been remarkable for beauty ot person,— ;his veiy name, 
which IS also one of the names, or epithets of Civan, 
meaning the ‘beautifuT. ,He wjis addicted to pleasure, 
— an accomplished eourtieur* and man of the world. 
There seems indeed nothing whatever of the ascetic 
about bim from first to last His hymns, 100 m nflmber, 
are not it seems to n^e of any peculiar value Like 
those of Sambandar and Appamurtti thgy are decads 
of verses in honour of the idol worshipped at each 
shrine visited by the s^gft, as a sacred bard. We may 
say, once for all, that the circumstances and traditions 
connected with the great collection called the Devaram 
do not jmjf ess ns witj; any conviction of the genuine- 
ness of the great majority of the gs About a 
score of them are stnl^ing hymns. 

The story of Sundarar begins before his appearance 
in South India. He was one of the host of Civa in 
Kailasam,— (on the silver h%ll ) — his name being 
H^lAla-Snndara (an epithet of Siva , Tiru*Vacagam, 
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III, 9), and was one c^f the especial favourites of Siva. 
One day as he was walking in the flowti garden be- 
longing to the goddess, be saw two maidens, atten- 
dants upon Parvathi, or Uma, who wete plucking 
flowers for .liei garland He immediately became 
enamouied of the lovely damsels, and iii a state of 
great bewilderment presented himself before his mas- 
tei, who at once recognised the fact that evil desires 
and passions were alive m ’ms seivant’s soul. He ac- 
cordingly told him that, because it was so, he must 
descend to earth and be hoi n a man in the southern 
land, where he can in due time mairy the giils with 
whom he is in love, they having also been sent down 
to sojourn on eaith Sandarar adores bis master and 
says, 'oui Loid, since I have yielded to evil impulses 
that must tor a time separate me from 'iliy swcied 
feet, when I am on earth deign at times to appear to 
mg, and make me and keep me ever Thy faithful ser- 
vant and devotee ’ 

This Sivan promises to do,— and so Suiidarar quits 
for, a time the bliss of Paradise, to expiate (very 
strangely) his sin. 

^ 2 — Hts hirtli and paihj histoy 

There is a district in the Southern Tamil country 
named Tiwmiina%~fad%, and a town in it called Naval- 
ur In this village lived a Caiva devotee whose came 
was Oadai-yanar, and his wife, a most virtuous and 
saintly woman, was called Icai-naniyar. He was born 
as the son of this worthy pair When but a child 
he attracted by his beauty the attention of the king 
of the district, who begged him from his father and 
brought him up as his own sou. This did not however 
prevent him from observing, all Br^hmamcal usage*, 
and from reading the sacred Vedas He thus grew up 
both an accomplished courtier and a learned sage 
When the time came for his m image hu parents 
arrauged for his umon with an lyiexceptionable bride, 
and on the appointed day m great state he repaired 
to the lady’s house for the performance of the mar- 
riag'^ ceremonies. At that’ time Civau, ever mindful 
of his servant, and cognizant of all deeds and of nil 
events, came down from Kailasam to fulfil his promise, 
and presenting himself m the marriage-hail disguised 
as a poor uiva mendicant, addressed the brahman 
mmistrant with the words tThis marriage cannot 
proceed, for I have a complaint to make, and a claim 
to urge. The bridegroom is my slavi?, and was sold 
to me by bis grandsires. The deed of sale with sig- 
nature IS* here.’ To this Sundarer naturally replied, 


‘ Was It evei known that a biahman W(is sold as a 
slave to another biahtnan ^ Go, madman ’ The disgui- 
sed god leplieSj* ‘Whether I be a madman oi a demon 
matters not Abuse me to thy heait’s content , but the 
suit IS not so settled, nor my claim lefuted ’ It may 
be observed that, Madinaii is the phrase continuaby 
applied to Civan as the wandeiing mendicant This 
occuis frequently in the Sacied Songs of the ascetics 
(Cf, note I to Tiru-Vacagam and 5) A great dispute 
hereupon arose, in the course ot which the nnkirwu 
mendicant exhibited a document purporting to be a 
deed executed by Snndaiai’s grandlathei ra.ikingover 
himself with Ins entne clan to the Riahman as las ab_ 
solute slaves This deed Smidarar indignantly pio- 
nounces to be au absurd forgery, for ‘no Biahman can 
evn he a sBae’ , and teais up the document The 
claimant now appeals to the village council, and Suu- 
darai is compelled to accompany the disguised god 
thithei to defend the suit. After much talk, the 
ongin.i' document is produced, and the signature of 
the giandtather verified ' The bond ^lan thus ‘I, 
Allium, a Oaivite of the ouginal stock dwelhrg m 
Tiru-Navalur, make this agreement with the ‘ Mad- 
mau”, who resides in Vennai-Nalliii , myself and my 
posteiity agree to give ourselves up to him, mwaidly 
and outwardly, as his hereditary bondsmen.’ Upon 
the exhibition of tins bond the question arises whether 
the Claimant was really a householder in tfie village, 
for no one seemed to know either him or las dwelling 
place When the question was propounded to him he 
bade them follow him, and conducted them to the 
celebrated Civa temple in the neighbourhood, entering 
wxncli he was finally lost to view. I'lie astounded 
biahmaiis now peiceive that the claimant was their 
god, and that the document simply asserted what 
every tiue (Jaivaite would gladly acknowledge, jthat 
outwaidly and inwardly he and all his race belong to 
,Civa, the bupieme Blessedness i It is in every deed 
Suudaiar’s divine master who has come down from 
Kailacam, has assumed this form, and resorted to this 
stratagem to assert and make manifest his eternal 
soveieignty over his servant 

Suuiiarar now understands*!^ all, and rushes into the 
temple where stands the image of Civa with Parv'athi 
his bride conjoined Addressing this he says ‘I re- 
cognise Thee, and acknowledge Thy claim, 0 my 
Master’ The god replies . ‘Before, whilst thou w5rt 
my servant on the silver hill, thou didst permit thy 
soul to swerve from its fidelity to me, and I sent tihee 
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down to eaifch to i id thee of the stun I have now 
intei feted to prevent thee tiora entering into bonds 
which would entangle tliy soul, and make three (nore 
and nioie of the eaith eaithly ’ The extatic lapture 
of Sundarai here finds expiession in the poet’s flow- 
ing vetses, which aie more copious than Interesting^ 
or (to It's) edifying. Civaii leplies, ‘ui the dispnth thou 
hast used mighty woids againstj me, even calling me 
‘Madman’ and ‘Deceiver’ thou shalt hence-foith be 
KsWeA ‘the 'iiughtv devotee’ , Axid. &ha\b mightily praise 
and seive me in these Tamil lands Go forth theiefore, 
and sing my piaises in evei loving and lovely song 
Song shall be thy woiship ’ Thus commissioned, the 
sage goes foith to |ie one of the four gi eat Saiva psal- 
mists We humbly confess after long study an utter 
inability to admire his poetry, the contrast between 
which and the powerful and pathetic veises of Ma- 
nikka Vachagar is sti iking 

§ 3 — Siindaini^s Pilgnmages 
It would be tedious and unprofitable to tiaceallthe 
vanous pilgnmages which henceforwaid occupied 
*che time ot oar sage He visited eveiy Saiva shrine 
from Cithambaiam to Sheally, and it is mentioned 
that he refrained from entering the latter town be- 
cause it was the birthplace of the lenowned AVma 
Samhandha') This certainly is an odd reason foi avoi- 
ding it, and seems to indicate a fear of being consi- 
dered a iival of Sarabandhar I infer too that his 
date was some little time after the two other saints, 
Sainbandhar and ippa ifi£? Some of bis experi- 
ences aie 'ufliciently giotesque for example, he once 
came to a place called where he laid 

himself down to sleep in the adjoining monastery poi ch 
Soon .in old biahman came m and stretched himself 
bv Snndarar’s side Some time afterwards the ‘•ase 
was aroused from slumber by feeling this old bi air- 
man's feet pressing Ins head. He accordingly arose, 
rearranged his pallette, and again resigned hims(.'f to 
slumber , but again was roused by feeling the feet of 
his pertinacious old neighbour resting on his head ! He 
now again arose and planted himself at right angles to 
the lestless strangei and resigned himself once more 
to repose. Still hoiyevei , whatever position he took 
up, m a little while Ins ‘slumbers were surely distur- 
bed by the intrusive feet On rising at lei^th t^ ex- 
postulate he heard a voice say ‘ Sundarar ' knowest 
thou me not But the old brahman had disappeared, 
and the sage knew now that his Master was fulfilling 
the promise he made to him on liis quitting Kailasam. 


^ 4 . — His first mai i mge. 

Meanwhile one of the two damsels with whom 'he 
had been enamoured in Civan’s paradise, and whoL.. 
name was Kamahm, was sent down by Sivan to Arflr, 
where she was born as a dancing girl, atfd received 
the name of Paiavaiyar. She there grew up to be a 
young maiden of exceeding beauty and accof^pliih- 
meiits, and was in the habit of visiting the temple 
daily with her companions, there to sing the praises 
of the god On one of these occasions she was seen 
hy Sundaiar, and although they did not ifecogmse 
one another, the ‘an<..ient flame’ was felt by both of 
them. In order to anange for their union, it is said 
that Civan himself came down and negotiated th^ 
marriage, such as it was. 

•This IS not^ very edifying episode m the Periya 
Piiranam ' 

At this period Sundarar settled dofvn to a quiet 
domestic life with Paravaiyai, and obtained great re- 
nown m all the neighbourhood as a devotee wh(«e 
prayers and benediction were of exceeding value. 
Some of the neighbouring villagers were in the habit 
of filling P.iravaiyar's storehouses with paddy _ and 
pulse of every description, and she was evidently 
a thrifty housewife But famine came The chief 
pation, il we may call him so, of Sund.irar was a pet- 
ty chieftain of Giindai, who on the failure of th^ 
ciops appealed to Civa especially on behalf of the 
Saint to whom he could no longer send the accusto- 
med largesses In a dreafii the god promised rehef, 
and next raornin? the town and adjacent hamlets 
were filled with piles of gram using mountain-higlj. 
The difiiculty now w^s hovy to convey them to ArCir 
where Sundarar lived When information leached 
him of the vast heaps of grain ready for him m Gun- 
dm he went to the temple and sang one of his cele- 
biated decads, the refrain of which is 

‘ Bid these be lavishly poured forlji for ns ’ — 

Civan accordingly sent his hosts at nightfall (ru- 
jnmding one of Robin Goodfellow ') who soork,brought 
giain enough to fil] the granaiies not of tne sage 
only but of all the people of Arur ; and Paiavaiyar 
made fiie distributuon with gieat eclat 

§ 5 — Golden gifts 

A devotee of his is celebrated under the a.ime of 
jKbI-|)uZi-Nayanar At his earnest request Sundarar 
visited him and was received with extraordinary pomp, 
the chieftain bringing out his two daughters, whom he 
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presents to liim to be his slaves. The saint receives 
them with the words ‘They shall be my daughters’, 
and m the kindliest manner conversed with them and 
and gave them presents The incident throws light 
upon the. habits and feelings of the time From 
thence Sundaiar returned home, and found that 
T*^iravaiyar was, as usual, m want of supplies, and 
the more so as a great feast was at hand. Accordingly 
he set out to the town of Pugal-Qr and going to the 
temple implored the assistance of the god, and after- 
wards i etiring to the neighbouring monastery (or 
choidby), gathered together some bricks which had 
been brought in for repairs, and piled them up as a 
kind of pillow, spreading ovei them his upper gar- 
ment. He thus went to sleep, and when he awoke, 
behold ' the bricks were gold, a wondeiful circum- 
stance which he commemorated m a ’suitable ode 
After this he made a circuit through the towns in 
the neighbourhood of the Kaveri During this cir- 
cuit the kings of lost a veiy piecious 

bi’eastplate inlaid with gems , but in answer to the 
piayer of the saint it was restored, and put into a 
vessel of water used for bathing the idol. Thus, when 
the servant poured watei upon the image the preci- 
ous jewel fell out, and arranged itself around the 
neck of the idol, plainly indicating the god’s agency 
in its restoration Sometime aftei this he again sup- 
plicated the god (perhaps at the instigation of Para- 
vaiyar) for another gift of money, and received what 
the history calls ‘ a pile of gold,’ but its nature 
and value are not further Specified, He then went on 
to visit the KonKaiiud, and after a great louud came 
to Cithambaram, One night when trying to find his 
way to Yriddachalam»he met an aged brahman from 
whom he asked directions for the way. 

The brahman, really Civan himself, showed it, and 
disappeared. Thus was the master the ever ready 
guide and companion of his servaht. At that time 
the god spoke te him m a voice which he heard, but 
saw no form, bidding him cast the gold that he was 
carrying about with him into the Mawmuiiam nverj 
assuring him that when he required it he should find 
it in a certain spot in the tank in the temple of Arur. 

Accordingly o’’" sr^^^returninghome told his spouse 
that there was money given him by the god, now 

lying on the western Bide of the tank m the temple 

enclosure. She laughed him to scorn, but he replied 
‘ by the grace of our god I will give it to thee ’ and 
led her to the jplace ; where having performed all re- 


verential ceremonies he went down into the tank to 
seek the gold , but the god desnous to tiy Inin, and 
mal e the circumstance the occasion of the pioduction 
of the sacred hymn, withdrew the gold from the tank , 
so the sage was disappointed, yet he sang a song to 
be found ih the Deraia?)? Instantly the gold was 
restoied, but on examining it, it was found to be of 
inferior quality 'I’his also was a tiial and aftei he 
had devoutly sung another song, he received the gold 
in all its purity, Paravaiyai’s mouth was stopped, aii-^ 
liei inordinate desire of money satisfied. After this 
the Sage and his Wife lived together for sometime m 
great comfoi t and peace 

^ 6 — Aticniouf^ diriiif"' 

He now set out on a new circuit, in the coinse of 
which he came to Cirkan wheie he venerated the tcet 
of Gnana Sambhandar but whethei this means tint he 
there met that sage, or paid veneration to some image 
of him, is not quite cleai In the course ot tins jour- 
ney a remarkable circumstance happened ^ the sage 
worn out with fatigue and sufiering frqni huiigei an 1 
thirst was fainting by the way when his ever w'atchful 
master m the shape of a btahman appeared to him 
under a pavilion m which eveiything necessaiy for 
the sage’s refreshment was provided. He and all his 
retinue probably numbering some hundieds weie fed, 
and aftei that retired to rest , but when they awoke 
the brahman and the pavilion had both di sapped led. 
This IS commemorated m the Devaram, He then went 
on to Cithambaram and there worshipped Siva ‘f/u huud 
of the assembly J Afterwards his wandeungs U d Inm 
to a place called Tiru-Kachur, which is a tew miles 
from Chmgleput Theie again nightfall found him 
under the outer wall of the town exhausted and fami- 
shed Civan, the Supreme, however appears and with 
his hiendicant bowl m his hand says, ‘Reuiaiii here^ 
and dismiss all anxiety I will go and ask alms for 
yon and speedily return.’ Accordingly the disguised 
god went to all the brahman houses round and begg- 
ed for curry and rice, and bringing these back to the 
famished sage placed them before him. So Sundarar 
praised the unknown brahman’s love, while he and 
his retinue ate and were refreshed. Forthwith the 
brahman disappeared Another hymn commemorates 
this. 
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His nest lonrney was to Kan it, where he worship- 
ped the god undei the name ol EgambaiMi ^ 

Here lie remained for some time, and then weut to 
Tfirn-Kalatti, the mountain where Kannappa-Naya- 
itar’s * image stands and there he offered ns adora- 
tion and sang his hymn (Hevaram, p._104t) 

§ l.—Sis entanglement uith Sangibyai 

After this he returned to Tiru-Otti-ur 

We now come to what is the most curious episode 
in the sage’s (^') history At the outset of the story 
we find Sundarar in relation to two of the ladies of 
Kailasam. One of these under the name of Patava%- 
j/arhas been born On earth, and, has become his wife, 
the other Aninthxihai (= the Irreproachable) also was 
BOWS born upon earth, in a family of the yeoman class 
(Veiaiar) under the name of Rangiliyar (‘She of the 
chain’ On eaith she grew up thoroughly devoted to 
the worship of her mistress Uma In due time her 
parents prepart-d to give her in marriage to a suit- 
table pel son of the tube , but «he steadily refused^ 
saying that she was destined to belong to none but a 
devotee of Civa At length after much suffering, she 
finds herself installed m the temple of Tiiu-otti-ur m 
a suitable dwelling as a nun, or pledged devotee of 
the goddess, her mistress. In this retirement three 
times every day she visited the temple to behold the 
deity; and, behjnd a veil in an appropriate lecess, 
she employed herself m weaving garlands of flowers 
to adorn the sacred images Thus it happened one 
day that when Sundara-Murthi came to the temple 
and looked round upon the various worshippers he 
went into the recess where the garlands were pre- 
pared. There, led by the hand of fate he beheld 
Cangiliyar, fell in love with her, and going forth en- 
quired her name and learnt that she was a devotee lu 
the service of the temple. He straightway offered 
his petition to his master, who in things good [,nd 
bad is represented here ns being tbe unscrupulous 
friend and confidant rather than the lord of his devo- 
tee The god replied to the sage's prayer, ‘She 
whom you ask for is the most ardently devoted asce- 
tic of the temple , but fear not, I will give her to thee’. 
Accordingly at midnight when she was asleep in her 
cell the god appeared to her in a dream.. This ap- 
pearance threw her into ecstasies, and filling at his 
feet she cried ‘ Lord, \ihat mentorious deeds have 

1 Tiru-Yaoagam, IX, 15, XI Y, 4. 

2. For this legend see Tirn-Yacagam, X, IS, and XY, 942, 

12 


I done m foimer embodiments that foi my salvation 
thou shou'dst thus appear To this Civan the supie- 
me replies, ‘ All in Tim Venney^nallui ^ know how x 
made a certain bard my servant and my companion. 
It IS he, my friend, that prays that thou mayest be 
given to him as his wife Joyously consent thou to 
his request !’ She replies ‘Thy servant, 0 loid, will 
obey thy command, and bectime^tbe wife of this thy 
devoted servant , bat he now lives m ArOr lU'-grgat 
joy and prosperity. Cause him to swear an oath that he 
will never desert me after our marriage ’Accordingly 
it was arranged that the sage should swear unalterable 
fidelity, which consideiing that Paravaiyar was still 
alive, seemed a difficult matter , and, in fact both he 
and his master knew that the oath would not and 
could not be kept; but, since Sangiliyar would listen 
to no compromise, it was agreed at the suggestion of 
the god that the oath should be sworn not in the 
shnne before the sacied %mage, in which case it would 
be binding, but under a tree in the precincts, in which 
case it would not be a binding oath t The -god himseif 
having suggested this, she accepted it, and according- 
ly the pretended oath was sworn. The next day the 
god appeared to the devotees of the temple la a 
dream, and commanded them to give Sangiliyar lo 
marriage to his servant Sundarar,' which was done 
accordingly. 

Thus a new life begins for tbe sage, who is now m 
fact attached to Cithambaram, of which Tiru-votti- 
ur IS a suburb , yet he has not foi gotten the lord of 
Arur, and after that, breaking his oath, leaves Tiru- 
votti-ur to return to his first toves, both spiritual and 
earthly But it is said that his eyes became blinded 
as a punishment for breaking his oath, and thus 
blind, but still singing with devotion the praises of 
the master who had, as it would seem, betieyed him 
into this fain of perjury, he makes his way towards 
Arur On the road he visited several shrines special- 
ly, Alamkadu, wehre he saw the temple of ‘the Lady 
of Kankal” He then went to Kan]i where in 'i nswer 
to his fervent supplications his left eye was it^'tored 
After this he went onwards from village to village, 
but it seems that ^as a further punishment he was 
afflicted with what would appe?" to have been a kind 
of leprosy covering the whole of his body This 
however was removed in answer to his prayers, at 
the village of Tiru avadu4iirrai,wheve he was duect- 
ed by the god to bathe in the tank on the north side 

1. See her legend in Tira-vatagam, YU, ver. XY, 
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of the temple This was the occasiorl for fuither 
hymns of thanksgiving. Still hp was afflict.^d by the 
loss of his light eye, especially because the glory of 
his master in each shrine could scarce be beheld even 
by both eyes, and one was obviously insufficient. 
However, m answer to his prayers, this also was 
grantea him, and m transports of joj'’, perfectly res- 
tored to himself, he re-enteis Arur Meanwhile Para- 
vaiyar, his fiist wife had heai J of his infidelities, and 
niock-marnage, and was of coarse exceedingly indig- 
nant, so that when our devotee wished to letum to 
his dwelling she refused to permit any messengers of 
his to enter the dwelling. In vain was the help of 
vaiious mediatois sought She declared that she 
world die lather than be reunited to him. In this 
extiemity the sage has recourse to his master, whom 
he sought again to employ in what certainly seems to 
us to be a most undignified occupation. It is difficult 
indeed to fancy ‘Civa Peruman acting in the capacity 
of Sir Pandaius of Troy i However there seems to 
have been ifi this case no limit to the kindly indulgence 
of the master who treated the devotee, invanably as a 
spoiled child. He accordingly p.nd two visits to the 
lady, one in the guise ot a devotee, and again in his 
own glorious form , and she is at length appeased, 
Sundarar being readmitted to his home So 
thoroughly has the god performed his task that when 
Sundarar ainveshe finds his dwelling in festive array, 
lights gleaming and beautiful flowers shedding light 
and beauty, and diffusing a heavenly ladiance around- 

Aftei this, for a long peiiod he and Paiavaiyar lived 
in all the luxury ot a’mplest wealth the sanctity being 
apparently m abeyande ^ 

§ 8 . — Eeahng oj 'Eym-Km 

At this tune a distinguished devotee of Sivan, called 
Eyar-Kon Kali-Karaa-Nayanar, hearang that Sundarar 
had actually daied to employ his Master as a vile 
pandai ; wa^naturally very angry and gave expression 
to his wrath in woids of contemptuous indignation 
against both the servant and the Master ' 

Sivan, the supreme, heanng of this, seat a dreadful 
ijohc as a punishment to the presumptuous uevotee, 
and when the sufterer appealed to his compassion said 
to him “ Only by the hand of my servant Sundarar 
can’st thou he healed.” The impetuous devotee in- 
dignantly refused the services of one who«e conduct 
he had so loudly condemned, declaring that he would 
rather be branded with the three-pronged spear of 


Sivan made led hot, than allow one who had employed 
the p,od on such an unworthy errand to approach him^ 

Howevei, the sage came, and was denied acces, to 
the sick man , but forcing his way in, declared that n© 
had come to heal The patient, inafurydiew his 
sworn and slew himselt, rather than be healed by un- 
worthy hands The <age horrified took the sword, 
and was about to kill himself, when Sivan lestored the 
dead man to life, and filled hia mind with heavenl*^ 
light, the result of which was that he spiaiig up and 
wrested the weapon fiom Sundarar’s hand A full 
explanation and leconciliation took place and from 
that time Eyav-kon became the attached fiiend of th© 
sage, who paid him a long visit and then letuined to 
Arfir. 

§ 9 — Enpie'id Seiamun Penmal 

Aftei this anew fneiid comes into the life of the 
sage This person is called Sei aman-Pei umal-Na} anar, 
who was the chieftain of Kodunkol This petty king 
was a very remarkable devotee, and his history u 
related at great length We shall only note the parti- 
culars connected with his intimacy with our sage. 
The fust place of importance which they \isited 
together was Vedaraniyam, celebrated in the history 
of Nana Sambandhar This chief seems to have been 
himself a poet They then went to Madura, and 
travelled round the Pandiyan kingdom, while the sage 
composed and sang l)ius at eveiy sacied slirme. 
After many days spent in ArCir, the two friends took 
a Journey westward, and having to cross the Kaveri, 
which was swollen by the rains, the sage sang one ot 
his celebrated songs, the consequence of which was 
that the nver divided, and standing on either side like 
walls ot crjstal permitted them to pass over dr} shod. 
After they had sung praises to the god, the iiver 
qnietl} leturned t > its usual channel After this Sun- 
dari-Murtti accompanied lus friend to Koduukol 
where he was received with roial pomp, and made a 
splendid piogress round the little state, singing his 
sacred lyiics everywhere; After some time he felt an 
irresistible impulse to return to Arur, but his fiaud 
and patron resisted his departure, and only consented 
on the understanding that immense piles of gold. 
Jewels, costly garments and perfumes should be sent 
with the sage, earned by a little army of porters. 
When they were on the way the hosts of Civan dis- 
guised as robbers came and earned off all the trea- 
sure but the sage went to the nearest temple and 
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sang a lyric wbicli had "such an effect that the lohbers 
brought back ihe whole of their spoil and piled it '’p 
at the gate of the temple so the weal h reached Aiar 
m safety, no doubt to the great satisfaction ef Para- 
yaiyar, who was of an avaricious disposition it may be 
inferred On a later occasion when Sundarar return- 
ed to visit his friend, it is 'aid that in a certain vill- 
age he heard sounds of rejoicing proceeding from one 
house and of tpourning from the opposite one On 
fnquiring the leason he was told that m the house 
mourning a boy of five years of age had gone to bathe 
in the tank with another boy about his own age , and 
that one of these boys had been swallowed by an alli- 
gator,* while the other had escaped The mourning in 
the one house was for the child carried away m suck 
a terrible manner , while the rejoicing in the other 
house was foi the child that had returned safe, whom 
they were investing with the sacred thread > The 
saint was filled with compassion foi the mourners, 
who came ciowding to worship at bis feet, imploring 
him to accept their hospitality and feeling that hiS 
presence was mo^e than a compensation for their be. 
reave inent, and sang one of his sacred lyrics, praying 
that the child might be restored Accordingly the 
dreaded king of death brought back the spirit of the 
child, reunited it to the body, and caused the alligator 
to bring, the child thus rescued to the bank. This 
wonderful resnnecticn filled the whole countryside 
with wonder, and uch presents poured m, while the 
land rang with the praises of the illustrious visitor. 

Many days after this the sage, while his host had 
gone to bathe, went to the temple of Tiruvanjaikalam^ 
and having performed his Worship with due devotion, 
prostrated himself befoie the image in an ecstasy ot 
rystic fervour, praying in language, that might have 
been adapted from tbe song of Simeon, that he might 
at length bo released from the bonds of earthly life 
and permitted again to worship at tbe sacred feet o~i 
tbe holy hill, No sooner had he offered this prayer 
than Siva-Perurnan, addressing ail the gods, hade 
them in glad procession proceed to earth, and placing 
Sundarar on a white elephant conduct him to Paradise. 
This was accordingly done. All che heavenly hosts 
surrounded him. He was mounted upon an elephant, 
and with the sound of all kinds of music, amid the 
praises of all the gods, and showers of flqwers from 
tbe sky, he was conducted along the celestial way to 
Kailasam Meanwhile the chief his friend returning 

* The alligator is not known to occur m India What we get 
lieie are only crocodiles and gavials —Ed 


saw the wondrous procession making its way through 
the sky, ana immediately mounting his roj^al chargaf 
breathed into its ear, the ‘mystic five syllables”* 
Forthwith the charger sprang into the skies overtook 
the elephant on which the saint was r. ding, atld led 
the way to the ‘silver hill.’ All the choice warriors 
of the kingdom seeing their master taken from their 
sight fell upon their swords, and leaving their earthly 
bodies at once received the heavenly shapes of heroes^ 
and so preceding their master waited at the gate of 
Parad»e to welcome him and do him service So 
the whole company went on, the saint still chanting 
his inspired song. At length at the sacred gates the 
sage w&s admitted, but bis friend and attendants re- 
mained outside Sivan received his faithful devotea 
and friend with warm welcome The sage, bowing ah 
his feet, said “ The fault which banished me from 
hence and consigned me to an embodied existence is 
forgiven, and once more thou dost admit me to share 
thy joy with thee He then represented the case of 
the Nayanar who was waiting without the gate The 
order was given at once for his admission, and our 
sage nndei the old title of Halala sundarar was made 
the chief of Sivau’s hosts, with hia friend as his second 
m command. 

Afterwards, Paravaiyar and Sangihyar, restored 
to their old names and positions, were gathered with 
the servants of Parvathi So they all entered into the 
joy of an eternal rest To the king of the sea it wa» 
moreover given in charge that he should caiTy dowiL 
to the Southern land the hymn which the sage had 
sung on the way Thus ends the legend of the third 
of the Siva saints, or if we include Mam kka-Va sugar, 
the fourth It will be seen that they were very diverse 
in character and history. 

By the leaders of the four histones of Manikka- 
Vasagar, Sambandhar, Navnkkarasar and Sundara- 
Murtti, who closes the series, it will be seen that these 
“ saints” liad many peculiarities and even vices which 
to the western mind seem moat repulsive, and unsamt- 
ly For example Sundarar in his poems uses the 
most unseemly familiarity m bis addresses to his mas- 
ter. BefoVe coming down from Kailas » he had ear- 
nestly imploi-ed the god not to forsake him in his new 
position , and we have seen that Sivan was continually 
with his faithful devotee, who calls him ‘Madman* 
‘Deceiver’, ‘Companion’ and^even ‘Servant*, Some- 
thing of this 13 seen in Manikka-Vasagir’e verse but 

1 See Tiiu Yasagam p XXXIX, note II 
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Sundara avails hunself of the liberty of a spoiled 
child in a strange way We may notice too an in- 
consistency in the history of this devotee nnt discer- 
nible in the others Sundara was sent down to earth 
to nd himself of the dominion of the senses and to 
wake atonement foi the mdiilgence of undisciplined 
thoughts and desires. The god also appears to break 
off Sundara's marriage by claiming the young ^hride" 
groom as his slave ; and the design of this is to pre- 
•ent^him fro m b effor m ing a drudge to the world. Yet 
afterwards, the selfsame Sundarar is actually permit- 
ted to employ bis master to arrange lor his union with 
Paravaiyar, and afterwards to bring about a reconcili- 
ation when she was justly offended. 

Moreover Sivau was employed to arrange a second 
and clandestine marriage with Aninthaiyar (or San- 
giUyar) ; and this was accomplished by a gross decep- 
tion, Sundarar swearing never to desert her, which 
lie however did soon, with the connivance of Siva ! 
He swore What seemed to her a binding oath, but was 
not really so, because not sworn m the temple, but 
merely under the shade of a consecrated tree. We note 
these things, because the tone here is decidedly lower 
than that of the two former histories. Manikka-Vaca- 
gar laments bitterly his imperfections and falls, hot 
gives the idea of a devout-minded man struggling to- 
wards punty and light. Sambandhar presents an ex- 
quisite picture of yoothful devotion, reminding us of 
what we are familiar with in connection with the 
names of Samuel, Daniel and S John the Apostle We 
gay this, became the character of their saints must, 
'one would suppos‘=‘, affect the conduct of the votaries 
of the system 

G. U. Pope. 


A KEY TO SIYAGKAN'A-BODHA. 


Stanza L 

Transl Since the Kosmos— ao Effect— indicates That 
in which, all that are ‘ he,' ‘she,’ ‘it ’ &c , are involved (or 
implicated), Thai Oaifte is. Because That, aftci withdraw- 
ing, projects again, That is-the Lord— the Mover (or the 
Pnwfm Mobile) = Hava. 


S'lANZA II 

Tiansl Different, yet idenhcal by leason of imperva* 
siop T He 18 the Maker (oi Dispenser) according to Karma 
By means of His will Indissoluble, He ordains sonls’ 
onion with matter. 

Sl'ANZA III 

Tiansl Because (1) of negation, because (2) of the 
dawn of ‘ my-ness ’ (=se]f*con8eionsne8s), because (3) 
p£ wisdom derived from suppiessing theT senses, because(4) 
of cessation of experience in sleep, because (5) of presence 
of consciousness during waking, the subtle (soul) dwells 
in the body. 

Stanza IV 

*N 

Transl Albeit different fiom the inner organ {antah- 
harana), the sonl is yet in coi relation with it, as a king 
with his afimster. Implanted in five-fold conditions (of 
being), self-lummosity and fieedom of wall axe curbed 
by sin {mala) 

SUN/A V, 

Tiansl Neither the senses, nor the soul itself, perceive 
the objects (of search), but it (the sonl) perceivetb thiough 
the Grace-ful Lord*, Who, Himself not undergoing modi- 
fication, actaates the soul, like magnet the iron 

Stanza VI 

N# \!> 

Tiansl If it be non-existent, because of invisibilit},— 
and non-mtelligent (or iiiert = jadimd) because of visibi- 
lity, the wise declaie that the Giaceful Lord* is to be 
known as differing from both 

JThe translator endently meant to say ‘pervasion,’ judging 
from the meaning of the Sanskrit verse Bni, happier rendermgt 
might still be suggested ~J?ii 

§ With all deference to the sense of accuracy of the translator we 
must demur to the use of the word ‘ Graceful’ to bnug oat the 
meaning of the worf ‘ Sjimbhu ’ ‘ Gracious’ would be more appro- 
priate, and certainly more «.i -<’Cordance with good BagUsh 
usage.— Ed 

* Sainb7i.H=The Qiaa-ful, 8ivo=tho Blm-fid 
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StAN7A VII. 

^ c ^ 

Transl Not, with mattei {aclnt) and soul (chit) , nor 

do these (the lattei) understand each othei , Who knows 
the objective {p-apancha) and Ine (Subject) Graceful 
(Lord), He is the Self (soul) different tiom both, 

STAiNZi VIII 

^i#crrafioirsJi-qi w^^iqnfrrercftqsr*! \\ 

>o \ 

Transl Captured id the net of the netting senses, by 
‘Thou understandeth (Hina) not,* is be (the soul) en- 
lightened by the (Holy) Teacher , The soul dismissing 
them (senses) and becoming blest, strives to attain to His 
(the Loid’s) estate. 

Stan/a IX. 

Nc5irscqr^?:M i 

Transl Having, bj the eye of intelligence, peiceived 
the Lord in the self (soul), and abandoning (all) illusive 
wandenng,the cool shade of the Bliss-ful’s feet is i cached , 
the sage shall (then) meditate on the five-letteied Holy 
Formula {ManU a ) 

S'lU/A X 

^cf5:5|rJT(^r%qi: i 

Tiansl The victor {siddha) entered into perfect union 
with the Bliss-fiil (Lord), hath all his will (thence) o/,and 
after, Him , assoiled of sin and infatuation, he becometh 
the possessor of (eternal, spuitual) beatitude 

Staxza XL 

?sii!i#HRr8cqi, i 

f q'krc4iTO% n 

Traml Of even Intelligence, the Intelligent (soul) is 
the Illaminer , of the latter, again the Bliss-ful (Lord) is 
the Illnminer. Perfervid love shall hence be shown to 
Him, the souls’ Benefactor 

Stanza XII. 

pt, JPTHcr:, ^ |< 

II 


Snch, understand, is the proved thesis of the Followei s of 
the Bliss-fui, in then work called the 8iin)nS.na-bodha, or 
the InstiDctor oi the knowledge of the Bliss-fol 

Fims 


A GLOSS ON THE STANZAS 

Stanza I This Stanza is a short and tiite definit.»n of 
God, as the Cause ot all. He is Cause, because everything 
oiiginatesfromHim.The visible kosmos is Eis effect, or His 
manifestation from the potential into the kinetic From the 
effect, cause is necessarily scientifically inferred, and their 
un-disiuptible connection traced The effect is the sum 
of all names and foims {she, he, it). These are effaced at 
one time (ptalaya) and traced out again at anothei time 
(saiga) God is the cause of this alternate and contigu* 
ous states of lest and motion , and He is therefo*e rightly 
epitaetted as Ha^a, the Prime Mover, the Spiing of all 
existence. 

Stanza II This Stanza expands the foregoing defini- 
tion, so that the Cause may be understood not only as the 
One, but the All He is the One, because as Spirit, He is 
different f I oni individual souls and mattei (This is mo- 
notheistic) But he i« not therefore far and away fiom 
u«, and removed from the world,— -in other words he is 
not a mere extra-cosmic Deity He is immanent, meaning 
that his spirit permeates and intei penetrates all the obj'ec- 
tive and subjective Kosmos, — in other words He is intra- 
cosmic as well God’s function in relation to sonls is now 
illustrated in that he watches the works of the free-will 
of souls {laiim), and awards or dispenses justice as these 
deeds warrant. Justice metes out pains and pleasures, 
which can only be suffered by confinement in a material 
oiganization The union of souls and matter is thus 
brought about They cohere together long as the effects 
created by Kama the law of causation get exhausted 

Stanzas I and II thus teach what the thiee-fold consti- 
tution of the Universe is, viz , Gcd, soul and matter, and 
how they stand in relation to each other, and theu' several 
functions in the economy of Kosmic constitution 

Stanza III now undertakes to define what sonl is, 
thus — 


(1) Because of negation —Infatuation aiises as to 
whethei oui body is the soul, or the senses or other 
organs, or the vital breath, or the sensory {maim), or 
thought {frnddht), B^t none of these, t.e., the negation of 
all these, is the sonl, standing oflt r" tb/' Distinct Intelli- 
gence, apart from all the category or collocation of non* 
intelligent (or inert) matter, or its (matter’s) permuta- 
tions and combinations. 


Traml : Associating with the wise to secure liberation, 
their status in the Bliss-ful Lords’ Abode shall be won. 
13 


(2) Because of the dawn of ‘ my-ness • ’ My-ness here is 
the J-making faculty or the self-consciousness ‘ I am I 
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and these are ‘ mine ’ TLis self-consciousness is unique 
to soul and absent m the lest of creation This is there- 
fore a proof jp«r «e of soul’s existence, audits di«tingaish- 
ment fiora non-sonl. 

(3) Because of wisdom deiived ftom the iuppiemon of 
the senses — The senses deceive and betray, so much as 
to pioduce the illusion that their Lord — the soul— n but 
the sum of themselves. But when the operations of the 
several senses at estopped by Cu..ceiitiation and meditation, 
resnlting in intiospcction, illumination conies on, called 
J ogt-pratyahha, 01 direct intuitional proof — a pi oof so pa- 
tent and positive as to set aside all the hitheito inferential 
and metaphysical arguments for the existence of soul. 
This illumination is what is called ‘ wisdom’ realized when 
the distractions of the senses aie stilled. 

(4) Because of cessation of experience in sleep. Enpei .ence 
here lelates to objective experience, of two kinds (a) ex- 
ternal, m , ‘ I and this,’ ‘this and that , ’ (6) internal, riz 

‘ I am happy,' ‘ I am miseiable’ Sleep is the sublatioii 
■of all tbjis But befoie sleep, they existed, and after sleep 
again they come to exist Between the past and the pre- 
sent, ‘here must be a link, because in the pieseut the past 
js remembeied This link then is the soul, oi the thread 
which CO. tinuously inns through all the vicissitudes of 
experience 

(5) Because of pi esence of consciousness during valiug 
This consciousness is partly the memory {prntyabhjna) 
alluded to under (4) and pemomtion, peering into the 
future The past is thus linked with the future, proving 
that concionsness toi Intelligence, the essential attribute 
of soul) is, butfor the limitations impose! by matter, time- 
less, thus proving the eternahty of the soul, — the con- 
tainer of consciousness 

But of what manner are these limitations, contiacting 
the othei wise all-expansive Intelligence (or .'di-conscious- 
ness) 1' This IS answered by Stanza IV The soul’s 
Intelligence is first filtered through, or in contact with 
the Inner-or^an [antali^kaiana — the (maims) mind] The 
mind IS the subtle body, and is the neaiest matenal vehi- 
cle or medibm for the propagation of intelligence {buddhi) 
This reiationship is aptly illustrated by the ‘ king and his 
minisier’ For, to pire is for the king, and to ta/.c is for 
the minister. The king acts not, but the ministei does. The 
king remains behind the scene, but the mini.stei enacts the 
drama befoie the curtain. The king can withdraw the 
delegated power from the mmistei. This means that when 
the soul departs, the mind is de-functionized and dead. The 
mind’s outer covering is the body with its senses &c, going 
under the name of the gross body. The soul’s instrument is 
the miud , the mind’s instrument is the body. When 
both do function, it is called, the (1) ualing state , when 


mind alone fuctums, it is called the (2) dreaming state. 
Wien soul alone functions, it is called the (3) sleeping 
staf3 Wien soul alone functions, uidinled to mind and 
body (as in iamdd/u) it is called the (4) fouith sbatf. 
When soul alone functions without any more letuininglk* 
its tetbeis, the mind and the bodj, it is called the (5j staif 
beyond the fout til State torn is te mpoi ai y ie\e&se {jita/^ 
mickti), VI iiei tus state five IS etcj iiaZ 1 elease (muktiy tiom all 
(imitatione These five states aie in otdei called jagiat 
siapna, siishupti, tiu hja and tin iyafita Kveiy one ot then a 
a condition of consijiouiness, wlimh is atlubnted to the in- 
fluence of sin {mala) oi the moiul lesultaiifc of haniia, or the 
acts of the unfelteied (or free) will of the souls Will la 
no other than the dfeteimmitive phase ot intelligence (or 
consciousness), in concerns matenal ot objective The 
soul dabbles in rnattei, and is tbeieby slushed Its will 
IS thus ha 111 pel ed iri/7is|Owei potential, exhibited m 
act 'Will hindeied thu's means uifi lligcuce contiactedi 
and J I ee-ait ion cui tailed Mala-inddha-na-diik-I minh, (see 
original ot stanza)' To become iieed, the minisffer nmst be 
disatmedand dismissed, the delegated powe s. WWhdiawn. 
Roy.alty must thus again become selt-possesseu self-con- 
tained, .ind selt-helpful, m othei woids, the sove 'ign soul 
must legain the kingdom iisuiped by tie lapaciotw minis- 
ter 

Eel} luminosity (~sias»iai-l>ha.s‘iinaimha»i, oi piatya!,t~ 
law) iiieaus the inlieient gluiy ol intelligence, betoie rob- 
bed and inisappiopiiated, now lecoveied and le^toicd to 
the o.viici Lmon with God is tuev Sixth .State, bejond 
all coudilious, 

Ihib pjth state, goes hy the uatni oj Kiiiuilyft-Mokshii, 

Stanzas i and II detmed God and Ills thiei-told consti- 
tution (Himself being one of the constituents) ot the Um- 
veiae .Stanza ill defined the constituent soul .lud its 
attnoiituc intelligence, and its states, imdti condiuouo 
of luteliigeiice, vveie desciibed by Stanz.i IV. showing the 
soul’s descent’ into matter, and Its su aggies consequent 
iHieoii Stanza V, next, takes up the thiead ot (he 
argument and shows the part God has been playing all the 
while duiiiig the conjoint coriceiiis of .soul and mattei In 
this coiicouibe— or objective coiiceins {Eamsmah), is their 
any subo dmate and a fiial purpose latent Yes, is the 
answei. What aie thoy Bumsditha (.vide stanza) or Puiu* 
sMiiko This IS of foil! kinds, dhai na (1) uitka, (2) lama 
(3) and muhsla (4) JJliaima and aitha aie means tor lama 
andmoLAti, the ends. Dkanna, Aitla and Kama, pertain to 
the matenal kingdom, wheieas IloUia pertains to the 
spuitual kingdom In its search for these several 
ambitions of life, helped by the senses (called the Horses by 
the rpmnshads), the soul is unable independently to realise 
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any of them. Unless God has always been with the soul— 
the soul being the House of God—, the soul cannot e'-en 
exist. In Stanza II, above, the immanency of God vaa 
meutmaed, — ttns is the proper sense of Pantheism, as ex- 
pounded by the VuishtdadmitaVedikntixi^, not the Panthei- 
sm of Adcaita, which is so much ridiculed by the Mono- 
theists.* The Monotheistic idea was mentioned m the 
same stanza I. (anyah), and the Pantheistic idea was e\- 
piessed j)y ‘by impervasion, identical {vydpUto amnyah) 
Hnnotheism without Pantheism, as well as Pantheism 
without Monotheism, are incomplete It both are com- 
bined together, we get a complete idea of the God-bead 
In Ills anxiety to establish Pantheism, the non-dua- 
list (aduaitm), resorts to the expedient called vuaita,oi' 
|rtiiWaitning Gods’ world as false — the most heinous 
^hafle that can be laid against God§. Bat philosophers 
^ike B|im^na]§. also are Pantheists, and it has of late be- 
come the fashion, especially among the Bengalis, to 
•call his Pantheism panndma, or as if he preached that 
mod’s substance itself underwent modification ' Uo, never 
do the Visishtadvaitia— be they Vaishnavas oi Saivas — 
preach that God’s essence undergoes modification, but that 
,H s adjectival body, the real universe of chit and achit^ 
•rotates m a circle of half manifestation and half resolu- 
ition, but nevei vanishes into non-being, nor springs 
into illtuojy being from God’s essence, as the ex- 
treme Pantheist [advaitm) would have it Now, leav- 
ing the long terms of dialectiea and polemics, and 
the confusion of intellect they must cause to the non- 
initiates into theii mazes and mysteries, in plain words, 
the mono-pantheistic complete idea of the God-head may 
be undeistood by the simple pioposition that the ‘ One 
God IS eieiyioheie ’J The above exposition was necessary 
for the proper comprehension of the sentence Tad-iiLdn 
«a’— Himself, not undergoing modifi-ation’ 
■(seeTransl of stanza) Well, God is thus always luth 
ns, i» us, aboitt us, and m fact emyiihme Weie it not 
for such intimate union aud presence, how could He be 
logically called infinite, or Omniscient (Monotheists ' oi 
Extia cosmic-Deista ' answer this ) We'e it not foi His 
constant companionship with us, how could we he, th ih, 
do He 13 thus oui magnet, whose influence ii constant 
and supreme, and whose movements aie tollowed by the 
1)0)1 , — His universe But lu the reciprocal action setup 

between tbe Magnet and the Iron, the lion is magnetized, 
not the Magnet ionized Hence the stanza says ‘ Hiin- 
el f, not undergoing modification ’ 

Stanza VI The i eh actory iron is gradually influenced 
by the constant p-esence of the Magnet The iron is 

* In oai view, the term P^ntlieisni is the least satisfactory to 
describe Eamanuja’s theology, raach less Sankara's philosophy 

§ The Mouists nevei say that God's woild is false, but only 
hian's Vision is blurred --Ed 

X Now, this IS the buideii of the momst, again 


beginning to divest itself of its rusl, and beginning to get 
magnetized. The soul must leaio its uiflueucef, God^ 
Uoabta arise as to visibles and non-visibles. ‘The visible 
IS not God’, the Adiaitin idealists cry on the one hand, 
‘the invisible does not e\ist at all’, the Positivists oiy oe 
the other hand , t)ut if we should tell both, ‘find Gud lo 
the Visible existent’, tbe scientific mateiialist, or atomicist 
might tuin round and say, Yes, the visible, I admits 
IS existent, but it is the woik ot the non-intelligent atoms^ 
their spontaneous, heedless, design-Iess movement, and 
therefore wheie can be God, where it seems all non-inte!h* 
gent ” The wise men come to the rescue, and teach the doub- 
ting iron soul thus Because a thing is invisible, it 
IS absurd to call a thing non-mtelligent, it its existence is 
admitted on the score of risibility Understand that 
ble and invisible aie both existent, and their existence and 
all roik contingent on such existence, is due to Intelligence 
interim ly and exteriorly directing all towards a definite 
purpose If you so understand God, }ou aie installed on 
to the first rung of contemplation This contempUtion 
IS called the Para Boaiupa contemplation, the begimnng of 
spiritual enhghtment for the soul. 

Stanza VII teaches the Sva-sva^ upa contemplation, or 
what one’s own soul is like wnth reference, and in relation 
to matter on one side, and God on the other The expies- 
Bion naSiclut — cbt — banuidhaa =:‘Not, — with matter and 
soul’ (sec Ttansl) is susceptible of two interpretations. 
The 1st IS tliat God is forgotten or hidden from view^ 
when soul is in conjuction with matter The 2od is that 
God (I&f a/a) IS neither soul (c/ui), nor matter {acliit)^ 
When soul and matter are ui conjuuctiou, ‘they under- 
stand each othei not ’ for if soul understood the nature of 
matter, it (^oul) would reject it (matter), and if matter un- 
derstood soul’s inklings (sic ^ towards Divinity, it (matter) 
w^ould deseit it (soul) Time comes, when tbe soul under- 
stands matfcei, and understands God, and undeistands it- 
self as different fiom both , the soul to lenounpe its old 
attachments to matter and re-establish lelations with God, 
Stanzas Vi and VII put together mean the mode of inedi- 
tation to be practised by the soul, \iz meditation of God's 
n 2 htuie(pam bva)npa) as the tase, to which meditation of 
soul’s natuie u adjunct) Here it might be 

asked whv Stanza VII, teaching soul-conteiiplation, 
should not have preceded Stanza VI, teaching God-con- 
templation The leply is that it would have been so, if 
the Goal of the spui^ual Pilgiim had been Kaimly-^anu- 
J/ma— -feOuI-iealizatiOQ — instead of Pi/ a/ ^-dnnlliava—Qod^ 
lealizatiOE. is isolation from Biahman (God),^ 

and as such belonging to the fifth Qondihmed state— the 
turiy-^dtUa, mentioned m stanza IV {siipm) The uncon- 
ditioned Goal IS God , and dealing as it 

does with the Aspirant soul do the 

Stanzas VI and VII stand 
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The epithet ‘ Grace»fu' ’ for God occuis in each of the 
verses V, VI and VII This is with lefeien^e to salva- 
tion by Giace On tins subject a shoi t note will be found 
appended at the end of this Tieatise 

Stanza V (fMpa)iefeis to the seciet influence of the 
Holy Spirit ovei the soul, acting tiom eternity Stanza 
VI, then refers to the wise men or the already God-ripe 
(Btidha), showing the way to the struggling soul, whose 
beginnings of enhghteraem a-: seen in stanza V. Stanza 
VII lefers to soul being then made to reflect on itself and 
as correlated to mattei and God An 3 row, StanzaVIII 
shows God as coming more forwaid to the Soul’s help, 
as Teacher. In Stanza IV, God acted without Soul a 
inowledge In Stanza V, He acted thiough His messen- 
gers and ministers In stanzas VI and VII, the Soul was 
being prepared to meet Him diiectly , and here in Stanza 
VIII, He 13 seen face to face. He teaches him by show- 
ing the snares of the senses by which he is tiapped Foith- 
witb the Soul’s face is turned against its captuieis, and 
turned foicurtis the Libeiator (God) 

After contemplation, theteis Divine Revelation, and 
now the Path is enteied Stanza IX tells us how when the 
Pilgiim-Soul has passed the sharp boundary between 
earth and Heaven, all the tendencies and proclivities for 
the former giadnally drop off. These tendencies are com- 
pared to the deception caused by mirage The sonl has 
ceased to run after them after entering the Path, but 
though the chase has been given up bodily, the mental 
impressions or traces {inths) remain , and these get obli- 
terated, when the antarycimin, or the Teacher alluded to 
111 Stanza VIII, has been found, by one’s introspective 
faculty developed by contemplation, to be dwelling m 
one’s own beai t In this stanza IX, devotional religion, 
or I he religion of the heart begins Indeed does it truly 
begin when the cool shade- of God’s feet comes to refresh 
the sonl, patched and baking in the flies of worldhness, 
hithertofoie (kic’). That ihevotion is embodied in the Five- 
lettered Mantra, the repetition of which and musing on its 
meaning, serving as the beacon-light to guide the God- 
ward soul. He becomes now the sage [^itdJnh) God is 
here named as ‘ the Bliss-f nl ’ After ‘ the Gi ace-ful,’ ‘The 
Bliss-fulj’ of course Contemplation comes from G.ace, and 
deToti./n or love from Blis* 

1 Tlie meaning ofthib Holy Faimul.a is buetly this “Xot 
for me or mine I am, but foi Thee and Thine,” impU irg inibmteted 
Uve and noii-ieiiaidnWe seuiceforEim 

Farther stage on the Path The uotion of separation fiom 
God, the feeling of distance from God, these begin to wane, 
as Stanza X points out. God-intoxicanon produces seif-for. 
getfulness Intense devotion to an object, leaves the ob- 
ject alone, the devotee seeming to have entered into the 
object and identifying hiajSelf with it All the Alvars 


exclaimed like this Even m onr own matter-of-faot p). 
da» 8 , Sri Paramahamsa Rainakrisbiia Deva laved like a 
ma^ man when cf’Tied away by lavishing visions flitting 
across liis God-conscionsness This attitude of the en- 
tranced devotee is known by the phrase ‘ Bluamaia-Ktfa- 
nydya,' oi the chijsahs developing into a winged cieature 
by intensely absoi bed attention* Devotion is concentiatioa 
with love, 01 such deep thought strong enough to mateiia- 
lize, like the stigmata on the person of the Roman Catho- 
lic Saint Fiom sage, the soul is now become sunif 
fiom siidhih of Stanza IX to siddha of Strin/a X) The 
Mtge IS still the Fightei on the Field, bat the saiuf is 
Victor After the victory won, what on the battle-field 
IS his own He is now bechme the king’s ow n hoii The 
son’s ordeis carry weight as it they emanated ftorn the 
King Himself The son’s acts aie aftei the King The 
soul has enteied into God (dniiiig devotion),, his will is 
haimoDi/ed with God’s will foi the time being His feel- 
ing 18 one of complete deliverance from all contamination 
and illusion , and tastes for the fust time what thelialcjon 
of bliss IS This IS the pnrpoit ot Stan/a X 

Now then to Stanza XI Stanza X showed the bP2:iniiino 
of love to God (or God-love). Tins love has many stag is, 
grouped under pa)a-h/iaAti,paia luma, noApaiatna-hhakh* 
Sight of God IS paia-hhalti , joining Him is paia-judnai 
and fear of separation from him chaiacten/es paiama 
hkakh This last is what the phrase ' paidm Bhidtm’ m 
Stanza, signifies God is here again the Bhss-fnl , foi out of 
his inordinate {sic') love, He shows to the soul the Highest 
spuitual 'frutb, that he is the Illuruinei of which the soul 
IS the co-inheient illumination, just as light co-exists with 
the sun and disappears with Ins disappearance, and .ippears 
with his appearance, and just as intelligence co-e\ists with 
soul (the Intelligent), departing with its depaitmeand 
existing with its (soul’s) exist ence Soul ui its fieed state, 
not only co-exisjts with God, but co-acts, and co-shmes 
with him The div me will and human will are harmoni- 
zed, the two strings of the cosmic harp aie attuned , and 
cosmic work is one concoid of Du me music Is cot God 
the Beuetoitoi '' We must ever sing to him Hallelujahs, 
sa/s the Upanishat ‘ Eiaf Sdma gdyan ’ The bene- 
faction consists in the allaying, by God, of the feai of 
sepaiatioii, the soul may feel, by pointing out to it the 
groundlessness of the fear by the illustiation of Illunnner 
and illumination, which can never exist in sepaiation. 
‘So I and thou,’ says God. 

In Sta/rt XII, the Goal is reached Hitherto, it was 
only the three aspects of Moldia, viz B&nupya, S&hkya, 
md Sd) tipya. Now it is fid y iij ya, oi union with God, 
not transient union during moments of devotion The 
SdifUiya here, is meant for the complete disappearance of 

* The larval met.imorphosis of Hexapods was unfortunately 
never piesent to the inner conciousness of oai wise ancestors '—Ed. 
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man fiora ins earthly tabeinacle, the complete divestment 
^ot all his preMons disguises, and appearing in his true and 
genuine coloiii of Divine Sonship, and as enlisted intof^he 
company of the Celestials fot Divine Se vice for ever Cind 
ever 

If man desues Multi (•salvation), let him fiisl# cultivate 
the friendship ot the ‘good’ {^afali), and he then gradually 
Ti'-es to bo one of them himself In this way tins stanza 
or summing np of the Teachings of the Holy 
k, called the s^iagu^iia-Bodlia 

Ao/e oA Giace refeired to in the gloss on Stanza V — 

God s methods of salvation (or saving man) aie ^ix ih 
number which aie, 

(1) Salvation by desire (apelcslia) 

(2) Salvation by 1 elation {aniaya) 

(3) Sahation hy libeiality {ndd)a) 

(4) Salvation bv foice (nddra) § 

(5) Salvation by \o\e {i&tsalya) 

(b) Salvation by grace {K) ipa) 

(Adapted fiom Sii Peiiyavacchan Pillai’s Commentary 
on Stanza 19 of Ti) iMiedund-dudalaDi) 

A. G. 


EXTRACTS 


ALCOHOL. 

MODERATION OR TOTAL ABSTINENCE, 

ByT B Thom VS, Vice-Pvesidmt of the Cliunh of England 
Ttinpe^ance Society, Vellore 


I All Illinois as brandy, whiskey, gin, wme or beer 
are taken loi the stimulating and intoxicating pnueiple 
in them, tailed alcohol Beer and wme contain only a 
small percentage of .vlcoliol, fjora 5 to 20 pei cent., but m 
biaudv, whiskey, gm orium, itis nearly half Though 
taken foi digestive or tonic pm poses, it is the alcohol m 
these dunks that makes them pleasant oi agteeable as, 
deprived of the alcohol, they would not he taken, what- 
ever then tourc or digestive value might be 

11. The effects of alcohol on our body, as tested ‘by 
scientitic experiments and verified by experience aie as 
follow — 

0/1 ^/le hhiod. and heai t —It is well Known that the small 
globules in the blood, known as led corpuscles play a 
mostimpoitant paitm the nourishment aud upkeep of 
ourbody They cany oxygen to the vauous tissues of our 
body, and get iid of the waste products m the blood Now 
when alcohol comes in contact w ith these giobules, some 
of them are destroyed oiitnght, others tendered slack and 
imperfect in their duties Hence the pale, haggard or 

§ The Sanskut word is by uo means the right one —Ed 
U 


blotched appearance of some drunkards, and the bloated, 
unhealthy agpeaiance of others, as the waste mateiials of 
their body, instead of being regularly got ^id of, . arCf 
retained ibside owing to the imperfect working of the 
blood coipuscles, and causes the bloating These effects 
are unifoimly produced even when smaM quantities of 
alcohol aie taken The weakest wines must he dilu’ed 
with four times its bulk of water to avoid the injurious 
effects said above, according t<> Br Kellog The effect 
ot alcohol on the heart has been veiy minutely studied by 
Brs Parkes and Eichatdson, two very eminent anthoii- 
ti0s They found Ihat alcohol makes the heai t beaJ fastei , 
and increases the work of the heart Eight ounces of 
alcohol caused the pulse to beat fastei by one quarter of 
its normal rate , and the same amount made the heart to 
domoievvoiK than noun al It has been calculated that 
this,e\tia woik is equivalent in twenty-four hours to a 
man laisiiig 127 tons one foot high This is energy 
wasted , the body innst be weaker for it. This is the 
real meaning of a stimulant. It does nou create, any 
strength or energy — hut only diaus out by extra work any 
stole ot energy that might be in the body A stimulan'J 
no mo e strengthens a man than a sharp cut with a whip 
strengthens a wearied horse. Botli stimulate fSi the 
time being, but leally exhaust 

On d'go-fton, niitiUim, and stiength. — Digestion in the 
stomai h 11 earned on chiefly by ‘ gastiic juice,” which is 
secreted by the stomach The active piinciple of this 
gastnc juice is called pepsin Alcohol has got two different 
actions heie It aeci eases the cjuantity of gastric j nice 
secreted, and it deposits the pepsin from the gastric juice 
in which it IS held in solution Experiments have been con- 
ducted ir which artificial digestion has been cairied on in 
bottles. Food and gastnc juice vvete.pul in some bottles^ 
and the temperatuie ot the bottles Jdpt up aitificiallv to 
that of the mteiior ot the stomach. Into some bottles, in 
addition to the food and gastric juice, alcohol was also 
added The food iii the bottles without alcohol v^aa diges- 
ted completely after five or six hours, wheieas that of 
the bottles containing also liquoi were not digested, ar 
only partly, accoiding to the stiength of the liquor pu^ in. 
Those bottles containing the strongest liquor sh i/ed 
th^ smillest degree of digestion Professor ^Jluzinski 
has proved the same thing in another way He diew off 
by a syphon tube tlie contents of the stomach after food, 
with,t and without liquor, and found that so long as 
alcohol remained 111 the stomach '^’ge-T’cn was delayed, 
after the absorption of the liquor digestion began If any 
further p. oof that alcohol hinders and does not help, diges- 
tion IS wanted, we have only to look at the indigestion, 
flatulence, vomiting, and other dyhpeptic troubles of the 
drinker It is the feeling of .warmth in the stomach crea- 
ted hy liquor that deceives the drinker, and makes him. 
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think that it helps his dilation If alcohol does not help 
digestion, and' also prevents the blood globulis from per- 
forming thteir vital and natntive factions, it is qnite 
clear that it cannot add anything to the nutrition of our 
ho(fy or increase' its strength ‘This has been proved m 
othei wa}a al?o Mep have been set to do fixed tasks, as 
oi" walking a certain distance, and have invariably 
declared that alcohol only we^ened and did not strengthen 
them to do their work. Daily lahoui^' of all classes, 
Trhft iwive left off their dunking habits^ nnar niqpsly testify 
to the benefits of Total Abstupnce ^“niV<'’R of armies 
have testified that soldiers hay§ nndetgone the gr*»test 
of hardships successfully, ■vvitb,--t the help ot liquoi. Com 
pefcitors in athletic games, clftifipion walkers, climbers an^ 
swimmers, rowers, &c., all avoid alcohol, which they 
would not have done if it inci eased tneir strength, them 
avoiding it shows that it decrease their jaatural stiengtb 
Does alcohol, increase our bodily heat ^ We feel warm 
after taking^alcohol, but if the temperatuie he tesfed by 
the ttiermometer, our body hsat will be lower than befqre^ 
The explanation of this is, that alcohol hbeiates the 
stored in the heart-eenties of the bod 3 ’,aiid brings it to the 
surface, where it is cooled by the outer an So the body 
is leally colder while feeling warm Afterthe fatal expeii- 
ances of so many who tiied to kegp up their heat by 
liquor in cold regions, now all those who work in very 
cold regions, avoid alcohol as their deadly enemy What 
becomes of the alcohol taken into the body ^ On thi* 
point there is some diffetence' of opinion among scientists. 
Yet the generally accepted conclusion is that of the 
French Piofessors Lallemand, Penn, and Daroy, that 
alcohol goes out of the body by the various excretory 
etiannels, aftei remaining some time in the boby There 
IS no evidence to show that it is an accessoty food, or that 
it 18 used np in the f^stem It is now admitted that it is 
capable of creating neither eneigy not heat in the bodyi 
and is in no ^ense a food The editoi of the Btttuh 
Medical Jutiinal has stared, that to call alcohol a food 
in the flee of its effects known to us is an “ abuse of 
language.” 

Ifs lelatiuu trfldistttse — The liability to be attacked with 
all diseases is mcrensed in a person who habitually takes 
alcohol ^ven in small quantities, the alcoholic habit 
lessens the vitality and resisting powei our bodies 
naturally possesses, making them easy prey to disease^ 
oome diseases as delmum bemem, o.'ciiihosis o. livor are 
the diieet reSuP of drinking liquors The same illness 
which in an abstaining patient wi” easily pass off, will 
either be fatal protracted in a patient addicted to the 
n«e of alcohol Physicians like the late sir Andrew 
Clarke, Sir Henry Thompson, the late Sir Wilham Gull, 
fo'emost men in the pi ofesslon, have declared their firm 


conviotiwo, that a great majoiity of the diseases that have- 
come under their nofcuse, have been brought about directly 
01 indirectly by tlje habitual use of liquor in “ tuoderate” 
quantities Acting orfthis conviction, thiee, “ declara- 
tions,” have been sent into the Govemment by large 
number of physicians in England in 1839, 1847, and’ 
1871, that the habitual *nd moderate use of liquor is 
conducive to neither health, stiength, noi length of life. 

Its uhtion to length oj life— The .evidence in this 
partlcnl&r is from an unexpected quarter, but quitOj 
conclusive. Life Insurance Societies have verified fiom 
a purely business point of view, that the life ot an 
absUinei fiom liquoi is from 20 to 30 per cent, better 
than that of a moderate di inker, while dinnkards are not 
at nil admitt«( jo insursBlee. Heison’s figures are accepted 
aq being reliable and accurate He has shown that 
between the ages of Li and 40 for every KT abstainers 
that die, on an ave*iage 36 intemperate men do die, 
Coaseqnently many lusuiance companies reduce the pre- 
mium to abstainers, as they increase it to drinkers It rs 
also well known that centenarians and others who have 
lived to a good old age have almost invariably been 
abstainers from liquor. 

Risks of moderate di inkers to beiome diunkaul < — Even 
of alcohol in small oi moderate doses be a pood thing— 
which it is wot, has beenshown— but even granting it to be 
and innocent enjoyment — model ate dunking— yet theixi is 
the iisk of acquiring the dnnk habit, andbeoomitlga slave 
to it. Certain persons are peculiafly inclined to it fiom 
then constitotumal nature, and no one can s&y, who are 
so inclined, and Who are not, before the trial is made. Of 
the innuawrable diunkatds, lu any country, not one, when • 
he began to take liquor in moderate doses, wanted or 
expected to become a drunkard and rum Ins health and 
happiness Yet in spite of themselves, alcohol diagged 
them tiom comfort, and honour to dishonour, and misery., 
Men of the highest lank and greatest culture aie amoag 
its victims. Besides, their is no limit foi moderation, one 
gKs may be moderation to a man now, five years hence 
he might take six glasses and still consider himself 
moderate, if he can only “stand” it Perfect safety, there- 
foie, 19 only in Total Abstinence 

Swiie staitkng facts of the dnnk The mnumeiable 

evils of the drink traffic cannot be shown in figtti’es, or 
tabulated in statistics , j et some facts are stai thng enough. 

The amount of money spent in Great Biitain foi liquor* 
by the people i» 1899 was 162 millions of pounds stealing I 
and for the manufacture of this 162 million pounds worth 
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of liqaor offer. 80 million bosliels of food-grams Bad fo be 
destroyed Tims enormous quantity of food-grain^ if 
lightly ised, would ha\e greatly reduced that pauperism 
whic*b IS kept up by the liquor traffic 

Over 80,0 JO men have been estimated to die .warly from 
the direct lesult of drinking. Nearly oi.e-thiid, or 
between twenty-five and tliiity thoisandof the insane 
persons in the countw (Hiitam) have become so by drink. 

It has been amply proved that pauperism, with its 
hideous details, is mostly due to drink Out 6f^ ,000 
applicants for relief on a cei tain occasion only two were 
total abstainers 

Judges, magistrate? majors pohee officers (lave 
tcstifaed ovei and ovei again, that tin ee« arter? of the 
crime committed in the country js'smder tlfe inflnesoe of 
dunk Loid Chief Justice Coleriflge remarked that if the 
dnnk traffic is abolished, nine-tenths of the pnsons could 
be closed. 

The above is only a partial view of the evil of drink 
The loss of health, character and haopiness resulting from 
diink cannot be shown in numbers The late Mr Charles 
Buxton, M P , himself a brewer, s.iid that there are 
500,000 homes in England where nwppiness is never fell, 
owing to the vice of dunk 

On tU aduUe^dtim of uholwhuhamis—As Dr. Chenery 
remaiks. alcohol, bad as it is, is ftot left to do its dirty 
work alone It is “ rqended” and “ improverf’ m various 
ways The same authority lemarks that the adulterations 
and sophistications ot alcohol have beco the maivel of 
our a-je. The following instances ate given —In 1896, 
Onoito in Portugal, expoited ffive^times as wine as 
port wine as is possible to be made from the vineyards of 
Oporto, wheie alone it is made London consumed twice 
as mac’ll port wine as was shipped from Oporto, and New 
Toik, half as much more' Thus Lendon and New York 
alone’ consumed fifteen times as much port wine as is 
possible to produce from porJ-grapes If we add to this 
the amount consumed in all other parts of the world as 
port wine, is there one chance m 100 that what we get as 
port wine is the real article So perfect aie the methods 
of concoction that a California wine-giower confessed that 
he IS unable to distinguish the fabrications from Ins own 
genuine productions. What is true of port wine is equally 
true of other wines, as claret, Burgundy ot champagne 
Among the articles that' improve wine are cochineal, beet, 
fucbsin, arsenic and amlihe dyes The last m tide was 
used to the extent ot 75,000 gallons to colodr wine m one 
year in the United States Nor ax-e br^idy, whiskey or 
beer any better in their composition A maltster confessed 
that if his customers knew what he does, they would all 


leave him. ■“Cocculas Indico!^ is the (^icf daageious 
ingredient rdded ter beer. Two samples of the best brandy 
bought for medicinal pni^poses were analysed, dnd fonnd 
to contain nitric, snlpfanricf and prnssic acids, Gnianti, 
pepper and fnsel oiL Litfuor mBnafactares blandly offer 
formulse, by whieh spuriOfl brandies can be made, which 
excel the genuine ones ' The following was the recne for 
one “ Ten ylh*? of kerwdtte oil, three pounds of potash, 
one ounce of ,jhnine, mix! with eoft water ” A reliable 
iiuthonty ftpaonnoes that, oat of JOOO gallons sola ia 
England^ 999 vde conwonuds Every bnsyiesstbas its 
trfdi ofihe trado, but tba itqnor traffic has rightly been 
called a •' trade of tticks 

To mm up the effects of AfioluA' — 1, It impoveiishes the 
bleOd, and renders it unfit for its natural functionfitof 
noniishing and vitalising the body", hence, paleness, 
afisemia, hlSlches, and ill-nutntiorr in those addicted to 
liqnon 

S, Ibpievents the ehmiWition of waste products tt ora 
Hift*Dody, and also tends to mal-assimilation o£ certaiq 
articles ot food , hqnce the unhealthy bloating of drinkers. 

3 It retards and prevents digestion so long as it 
remains in the stomach, by interfering with the proper 
kecretion and function of gastric juice, the feeling of 
wairath created m stomach deceiving the drinker as to tlie 
real action ot alcohol, 

4 It removes the body heat by liberating it from the 
heat centres jnside the body and bunging it to the surface 
from where it is lost to the ouijer air, though a man feels 
warm while he is losiug'heat like this, 

5. It IS not a food m any sense and is capable of 
creating heat and cnergy.in our system As it is no food 
in itself, and vfrill not even dlow othei food to be properly 
digested and assimilated, it does not m any way add to the 
strength or nutrition, of onr body. The hardest tasks are 
performed, -nnd great endurances of strength are nnder- 
^ne, in every case without* the ajd of alcohol, 

p. Statistics have eleaily pipved that the life of a 
dnnker is only about th^ee-quartereof that of an abstainer 

duration , and Insurance Companies edbpt ttiis as their 
principle of business. 

7 As alcohol i educes the vitality and resisting power 
of the body, it becomes an easy prey to diseases What 
18 slight in an abstainer is serious er fatal in a drinker in 
many cases. In many instances alcohdi itself cans®! 
diverse senons diseases. 
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8. Moderation in th^ nse of liquoi is & great snare to 
nfhieh tbeie is no hmit. The same quantity «rhich canses 
a certain amount of pIeaaant*s^nmlation now will not be 
quite enough to pi odnce the same result a year hence* 
So comes the gi ad ual .growth i# drink. Besides, owing fb 
some constituxional pecuhawty, some, cannot restiict 
them eel ves to moderation Mi the drunkards that now 
exist were once modeiation hmkh whsn dlUyiiegan, 

9 The adulterations and sophisticatWi# liquor have 
become so common, widespread and universal e to become 
almost^ legitimate part of th< arade {iii|l£« Any change 
reqnned in the matter of c^q«. age, piquancy «|r ftrotiV 
in alcoholic drinks is easily tjj^nght about by chemicqj 
means 

10. The numerous enh of He dnnl tiaffic.—An incfe- 
sum 18 annually spent by the nation (in Euglawd) for 
liquor, which is neither a food nor a whoJiBome druf 
Enormous quantities of food-gram which would support 
and nonrislv people aie destioyfed annually to manafactfti«e. 
liquor. 

The Pnly return for this enormous outlay is poverty^ 
disease, crime, insanity, miseiy and wretchednes*!. The 
consiueratioii of this evil alone should induce anyone with 
self-respect and love for his fellow-cieatnrea to rave 
nothing to do with aleohol, which has done, and is doing 
such an awf.il amount of mischief. 

As a medicine it might be useful in the hands of 
physicians, but as a beveragp it is liatmful, unnecessary 
and dangerous, even in quantities considered “ moderate ” 
The natural and safe path is Total Abstinence 

{Fiom the Abkanf’) 


SHANKARA. 

Many of you have heRrS the name of Shankara- 
charya fie was the greatest Hindu Philosopher of 
his time. He was a Malabar Brahmina who accord- 
ing to some English writer^, flourished in the ninth 
century after Christ. Shortly beJore his iDirth Shan- 
kara lost his father. His mother was the reverse pf 
nch All the same she took particular care of hei 
child who had no one else to look up to m this world 
but his good and dear mother. She did all she could 
to educate her son , while m his tat u, he did his beat 
to avail himself of her anxious care for his education. 
Shankara waa a boy of ambition as well as of deter- 
mination. He was highly partiotio. His heart ached 
to see the confusion m which the Hindu religion thwi 
was. While yet in his teens, when many of you 
young readers enter the University, Shankara decid- 
ed to leave his hearth and home, to renounce the 


pleasures of Me, to go about preaching to his people 
the true leligion i e Hinduism Hi? mother stood 
in his way for sjme time However strongly he might 
have felt the call of duty to lead men to the ti ue path, 
he subordinated it to the feelings and the dictates of, 
his venei able mother Against hei wishes he daied 
not go He begged and piayed to be aliened to set 
out on his mission, but all in viin The pooi fond 
mother could not suffei hei omy child — the light of 
her eye», the prop of liei old nge, her beloved liopefuh 
‘—to hye the life of a Yogi and a Sdun}asi But the 
Tube for him to da Bis gieat woik, which Imd been 
pre-ordained which he had been destined to do, 
which Ishi^ ea had intended ttiis humble seivant of 
Hia.to carry out, for jhe benefit ot Humanity, was 
hast approaching nd \\ho_ can turn the h.md of 
Time on Life’s dial save the Lord who sets it m 
motion ? About tins time tlieie happened one incident 
ID Shankara’a life Wh.ch hastened liis departure on 
his noble mission to serwe Jlan. .It is said that as 
one day the moilier ^ed tlie sou weie cro' «.nig a iivu- 
let %\hicli ran thiough a hiHy tract, the wateis Sud- 
denly lose high utM when ihe two helpless way- 
taieis had leached tiid-stieam The good mother 
alwais anxious about the "-alety ot her deai clnld got 
alauned The astute boy s.iw his oppoituiurt, and 
extci ted a promise from the lidy to cheei billy let 
him ©to fulfil hi«task Thoreaftci he conducted 
himself and hi9 mother safely across, by swimming 
with her to thwopposite bank. Once out of Ins home, 
he travelled for sixteen years, all ovei the country* 
visiting t^p principal temples and tiithas, the hallow- 
ed abotteS of the liishu and Mahatmas, the celebiated 
seats of learning Truly may it said (.f tins great 
Indian Ibg'i that “be came, he saw, he coiiqneied” 
He ( < inverted all the eminent men of his day where' 
evei he went to the i?rue taitlu He wiote and talked 
iqfces-diitly, explaining the ancient dhastras. Hia 
cbmmentanes on the Brahma Sutras, 'the Upamshads, 
and the Bagavad wta, his minor poems and 6ong«, 
will enduie as long as ’the Sansknt language lasts. 

Shankara soon became the leader of a distiniruished 
ordei of learned monks who founded various centies 
of leaimng and devotion in different parts of India, 
some of whose puest even to this day delight in the 
name of th6ir gieat Master, Sn Shankarachaiya 

[From “ the Ceniial Emdit College Magazine ”) 
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Sutra X, 

PAR\TCHA\ A 

Adhlkarana I- 

llliy Akamia Raima cannot afpect the Juan Malta 

1 The good or evil which he performs will ledound 
only on those who, do good or evil to him His faults 
will vanish when, by soham-reUtion, he becomes one 
with God, and dedicates all acts to Hara, and stands 
fixed in this posture And God also will hold all his 
acts as His own and everything done to him as^done 
to Himself and will remain united to him driving 
awuy his faults. The greatest sms when committed 
in this condition of all love will only be arood service 
and not otherwise 


Because the Jivan Muhta ts devoid of the feeling of 
‘ I ^ and ^ Mine ^ 

2 As he burns away by the fire of his wisdom 
the feeling of and ^Mine,’ that ‘I did this/ 

^ others did that/ and stands steadfast m the path, 
the Subtle One manifests Himself to him, and drives 
away his karma. To him who retairfs this feeling of 
self, God IS non-apparent, and he etite the fruit of his 
karma and the ^arraa will induce other births Unless 
again, he possesses the Sivagnqna^ he cannot drive 
away the feeling of ^ I' and ‘Mine ’ 

Adhikarana~-2« 

A way when he is again constrained by Dbb 

o Know well that though these senses are un^ad 
to you, yet they are not controlled by you, and that 
they do so by the command of the Supreme Controller , 
worship th Feet of Him Who owns you and the 
senses, burn these passions by the Grace of God; 
and be still And even*then if you are led astray, be 
resigned that you have nothing to do and that it is 
the result of previous karma. Tiien the Ahamia 
karma will not be generated and jou will .not be born 
again 
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of God\ hoiLfiu'nce. 

4 God is not paitial He makes eac’i one leap 
his ov\n deseits according as he pei tonus good oi evil 
out of Ills teeling of self When one loses lus self, 
then God gua'ds him fioin the contact of all kaima. 
Such people say ' 0 Loid, all our acts are alter Thy 
Will Thou dwellest in us and doth actuate oui acts 
and dost actually peitoim them too ' I have no will 
of my own Thy Will aloi.e shall prevail*” Fiom 
such people, all karma will flee away ot itself. 

Till' Greatness oj Siiagnana 

5 Pilgiimages to distant lands, dwelling in forests 
and caves ‘•tarving oneself, prolonging one’s hie in- 
definitely, all these will be of no use it they don’t poss- 
ess this Pure Wisdom, and they will be hoi D again 
When they possess this Suagnano, then even though 
seen spoi tjng with damsels very fair, decked m flag- 
rant floweis, their heait will be imbedded in the Feet 
of the, Blessed Lord and will rest in Bliss, 

Noits 

This idea is beautifully evpaiuled by St Thayumauavai 
in the following Stanza — 

Osi ID©./’’# Co issji saanSgrto 

(^afiir^u lyix'pemAUjereSis 
Qsftsir^SgU wsi Ses)u.fi^2isir s shi^^ld 

jt euBssii- 

pQ^sff (yjoBT^affsoL. lyeoeuleu 
(nin-^Sujiti C»u/!jpui Qeuer&f 

UC~L.U LSp'iuSSV l6sl>6lj$!J 
LoSiplui! Gffi/Sw iuappu), 
fSideiDpQEjp^QijpiSrgstaijSsi euQfij, sssgpu} 

Qejsaeii)'^ aj6!B£_«+J5iu eS(!^iciS\Soiemw.uj& areeaLa 
eS&tiuap. sS^^uSeiS^ii^ 
f/'Sgp(yi Ss5!SS(TjSsn ’.cpeuir n'lu/s^isjfi 
SiiSQiuSsn Mss^LjSeuauj 
yjrfflBT 

msp 9s6>Qui, 

We add the translation fiom the pen of the Hou’ble 
P. Ramanadhan, C M G of Ceylon'* 

While I live in shady gloves, fragrant with fresh 
blown flowers , 

While I drink cool and limpid water, anS disport 
myself therein , 

While I find enjoyment m sandal-scented breezes, 
which move through the court like gentle maids , 

* From 'his “ MijMy oj Godhne^^,’’ iihich forms m fact a beaufci- 
fnl exposition .of this Sntra and the next, and which eiery one of 

onr readers mngt read 


While I level m the da)-hke of the glouous 
fuIl-Qioou , 

While I feast on dishes of vanous fiavouis seemnio- 

n 

tempeitu with anibto^ia 

While 1 am passing oit into sleep aftei much rnein- 
ment, bedecked with gailands and pci turned 
with bcent, — 

Grant to me, 0 Siva, Who ait tiue, spmtual, and 
blessed, eli hlliiig, unp.utite, and substiate of all 

> 

— Grant to me the bcon of ne\ei toigetting Thy Grace 
(so as to avoid the penis or woihlly en]oymeut/ 

Till pniiayh ilhi'^t^aii d 

6 The flic Will not biua him wlio is icnscd m 
Agnistambha i’lie poison will nut hmt him who is 
skilled in medicines aud Mantras The good and evil 
will not attach to the gQ.nus even though they may 
perform all kinds of acts Even the eth'its cf tuimcr 
acts will cease wit i tins life. The pot smells for a 
time even after the as'al.otida is removed, ,uid the 
wheel tin ns lound for a tune attei the pottei lemovos 
his hands Siinilaily the eflects oi past kaima (the 
Vusanamala} may affect the Juan j\Iukta foi a time 
but all will vanish with his body 

Nolls 

“ sfLDinn v^ep Qaim/i pjpiOuj 

^•u>tji!r 'o)u'’0®6Jr/rOTj3/ U>;$ti^ei}Qm ” 

‘ Be still, loosing speech, said He, Oh mother, 1 know 
not Its meaning " St Aruniigumathar. 

“Be silent to the land and wail pntienth for Him 
P S WXVTI 7, ‘ Tiiilv inv soul is silent to the 

Lord’ (P S J.X 1) 

The original Sutia in Sivagnana-Botbam is as follows. 

jjSuQior ^ffQsm turSiu j.iiQdrS 

Qius^S aSeopuemf) iSps 

tueimsauj tiai^iS^jSesi Qp 

The Highest iii]unction is to stand still and do God’s 
will, and become One with him Unless this stage is 
reached, his sin cannot leave him Unless the soul 
merges its individuality or Egoism or Will m the per- 
son of the Universal Will, karma cannot cease, and 
births will result f?o long as there is the play of his 
own Egoism, tlfe supeiior Light cannot act on it. 
The pure glass is darkened by the dross of individual 
wiU a^ad unless this is i amoved, the full blaze of the 
Shining pne cannot illuminate it and convert it into 
itself All actions are not prohibited, but even the 
most virtuous acts unless dedicated to God and done 
as following His Will, will only produce more karma j 
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aLj any act that he m.i\ do, even the ^most heinous 
one, it done out of obedience to God’s will ceases to 
be such, and even the humm law exempts lunatics 
and childien as the act's aie not done by their will 
but by some will outside themselves This Highest 
doctnne of Hinduism is >vliat is stigmatised as the 
doctrine ot Quietism and giossly inisundeisuiod by 
our owu people and by the WesCei us. The doctriiw is 
so high and subtle that it is plain it cannot be under- 
stood by the oidioa'’y lokayLto rolling m pmely 
miindane efforts and enjorraents Neither can it be 
nndei stood by people vvho cannot understand Chnst’s 
piecions teacbmg to show the enemy your other cheek , 
though they lepeat in their daily prayeis “ Thy Will 
be done ” 

This Highest adiutfa dooti me is also the Highest 
teaching of Christ can be easily shown Cliiist leans his 
believeis to I’egaid Inin and Gc^d as their master and 
then Loid lu the beginning , and slowly is preached 
the doctrine that God is our Father, and we are all 
his children. But when he is nearing his end, he draws 
h's disCiples closer to him and tells them that they 
shall henceforlh not be called his i^Piianfn but that 
'they are his friendn , and the greatness of this re- 
lation is oxpiessed by the statement “greatei lovg 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his /nends (8c John XV 13 and 14) And 
yet a closer union is taught, a union quite indistin- 
guishable frotg the advaita union postulated by St 
Meikandan, a union winch is complete in itself yet in 
which the soul is sti ictly subordinate 

“ Abide m me, and I in you As the branch cannot 
bear tiuit of itself, except it ahde m the Vine, no 
more can Ye, except Ye abide m me I am the Vine 
and ye are the branches He that abideth m me and 
[ in him, the same bnngeth forth much fruit, for 
without Me ye cau do notlinig If a man abideth not 
in me he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered , 
and men gather them, and cast them into the fiid) and 
they are burned ” (St John XV 4 to 6) And after 
giving his disciples a final injunction to love one 
another, {^ssruOan®^^^ Oi XII sutra) Christ prays to 
God “ That they jill mav be nm ; as thou Father art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us I in them and Thou in me that they may be 
made perfect in me.” (8t Joiiu XVII. 22 2Sh “Afc 
that day ye shall know that I am in my father and 
ye in me, and I in yon ” (St. John XIV 20). which 


recalls the famous lines m the Sacred Utterances of 
St Manicka Vachaka 

e.es)L.!unetr ^ssr pesttBsS , 

j^4-(07r 

LjiBujiTiu, QunesresrmueipQpto 

Of IS), ilia enfm as ui Qfis? eefj esrQ p 

“ The Mistress dwells in midmost of Thyself , 

Within the MistresS centred dwellest Thou , 

JLdst of thy servant if ye Both do dwell, 

To one thy sei vant evei give the Grace 
Amidst thy lowliest sei vants to abide , 

Our Primal Lord, Whose Being knows no end , 
Who dwellest in the sacied golden porch, 

Still present to fulfil my heart’s content ” 

‘(Piorn the translation of D: G. U. Pope ) 

The word s.eo^iunat is very expressive. It means 
complete possession and ownership of the other, so 
that the other is indistinguishable from owner. 
And Chiist stands for this e-etuL-ujiteir who is all Lov-e* 
whose Love to us is all-absorbing and more ^than a 
father’s and mother’s, and which permeates us thiough* 
and thiough, if only we will allow ourselves to b,e in- 
fluenced by this Love, without interposing our own 
will and egoism And this highest and inner teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ is hardly realised by the ordinary 
Chiistiaii Church goer , and the Revd. Andrew Mur^ 
ray feai a that there are many earnest followers of 
Jesus fi om whom the meawiug of this teaching with 
the blessed experience it promises is very muchjiid- 
den ‘ While trusting m their Saviour for pardon 
and fnr help, and reaching to some extent to obey him, 
they have hardly realised lo what Closeness of Union^ 
to what intimacy oj fellowship, to what wondrous Oijie- 
ness of hje and inteiest, He invited them when He 
said, ‘Abide m me.” This is not only an unspeakable 
loss to themselves, but the Church and the World s ‘’er 
in what they lose ” Ho attributes this to 'gnoiance, and 
Ignorance in the mthodox church and failure ou their 
part to preach this higher doctrine and he is confident 
that if the orthftdox chinch preached this with 
the same distinctness and msistancy as the doetrne 
of atonement and pardon through his blood is 
preached, that many would be found to accept with 
gladness the invitation to such a life, and that ms in- 
fluence would be manifest in their experience of the 
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purity and the power, the love and the ]oy, the fruit- 
beanng and all the blessedness which the Savioui 
connected with abiding in him These references are 
from his preface to Ins beautiful work entiled “Abide 
in me’^ and the whole book is a commentary and ex- 
position of the text “Abide in me” from ht John The 
whole book should be read to know how much mean- 
ing IS in these simple words, but the table of contents 
will "ive an idea of the same 

Abide in Chiist 

1 All ye who have come to Him 

2 And ye shall find Meat to your souls 
S. Ttufihng Him to leei) you. 

4 As the Branch in the vine 
5. As you come to Him by faith 
6 God himself has United yon to Him 
7. As youi Wisdom 

8 Ai \ovlv Righteousness 

9 As yom 8an(tiJicahon 

10 A& I om Redemption 

11. The crucified one 

12. God Himself will stablish jou m Hun 

13. Eveiy moment 

14 Day by day. 

15 At this moment 

IB Fonahng all foi Him 

17 Through the Holy Spirit 

18 In stillness of soul 

19 hi affichon and trial 

20 That yon may bear much fruit. 

21 So will you have Power in Pravei 

22 And in His Love 

23 As Christ in the B’ather 

24 Obeying B[is*commandment& 

25 That your ]of may ,be fu]l 

26 And lu Love to the Brethien. 

27. That you may not^give 

28. Ai youi stiength 

29 And not in self. 

30 As the Surety of the Covenant 

31 The Gloiilied One 

And It IS seen how far these approximate to the 
thoughts and their order as given oii. by oui Acharyas. 

The way to peace and lest does not Jie in ow seikin^ 
and desinng for it The secret of peiject rest is in entire 
smiendei to God “Giving up one’s whole life to him, 
for him alone to Hile and ordei it, taking up His 
yoke, and submitting to be led and taught, to learn 


of Him , abiding in Him to be and do only what ne 
Wills, — these are the conditions of dnScipleship ” 
fp IP) “Union with Himself and ‘o with the father is 
His Highest obiect” ip 20) “0 yield yourself this 
vei‘v dav to the Blessed Saviour in the sunenderof 

*■ y 

the one flung he asksofiou Give upyomselfto 
abide in Him He Himself will work it in you You 
can trust Hun to keep you ti listing and abiding” (p 29); 

“ isaiStfiij} ^ouLniemejir ** 
uni^mio ertwSw Oa'jj/uJ 

^ir^S iSenrjDjS ^puiQiSi 

‘Only abide in me Thou art weak, hut I am 
strong, thou art poor, but I am rich. Only abide m 
me, yield thy self wholly to my teaching and rule ^ 
simply tiust my love, my grace, diy promises Only 
believe I am wholly thine, I am the vine , thou art 
branch Abide in me ” p 34 

In the lesson for the lltli day, the text from Gala- 
tians IS quoted. “I am'cruoified with Chust neveithe- 
iess I live , yet not I, but Chust hveth m me ” brings 
out the force of the texts “xblS^bjp SeuLoiresrein^ &(, ” 
quoted above The ‘F dies and yet not the’ soul , am} 
yet the soul is not seen, is not conciousnes'. of its 
existence What alone subsists and is felt and is en- 
joyed IS the One God 

jp Qranp^eiaivp s>»'0'tD 

jpsDp fiaCor 

jp i lueo^ iL,efjS 

ujnQjOitar ojjSiuSpuiiQff ” 

“ The entire surrender of all self-will (the feeling 
of ‘F and ‘Mine’), the complete denial to the flesh of 
its every desiie and pleasure, the perfect separation 
flora the world* in all its ways of thinking and acting, 
the losing and hating of one’s life, the giving up of 
self and its interests for the sake of others, this is the 
disposition which marks him who has taken up Christ’s 
cross who seeks to say, 1 am crucified with Christ , I 
abide in Christ, the Crucified One ” p. 88 

siueeiummL- assaesSiptsB umaar et^^ssoispirtetii 

uiuhi 1011019 L-(iieS^^s^pp(ifi uxrm L-OiffiBiSein Quaeo 

iniLeotii/rewr® inpptetn eu/r9*wrrei9 Oi_«r jpsiot-iij 

OffiueiumetBL- amuiTttipQpetTQsirfeirLo QtBtl.L.iiQm 

When He, His spouse whose eyes shine bnght, miit 
with my soul, 

And made me Hts, deeds and env'ironments died oat. 

Upon this earth confusion died , all other niem’nes 
ceased , 

How all Biy doings died, smg we, and beat Tellanam 

* Such people aie called by the people who are in the centre of 
the world instead of bemg ‘ centred’ m God, mad or cccmh le (» « , 
out of the world’s centre) 
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L^(hl (•t)n nujfB^ u LLC'mQat^^ia^ 

^UmQsi^U 0T57 ;t 5 cfF 

si^€6tQAi^ (BuSaOiBLl ^9m>T^Qsu ^efr&TQfidiQjQm 

L^isijiruf' (Jf. ^ Q^a u^i^nQiLd 

Though Eihet, Wind, Fue, Water, Ea th should fail, 
His constant Being tails not, knows no weaiiness, 

In Him, my l)od\^, life, and thouglit and mind were 
vieiged 

How all my self was lost, sing we, and beafcTellanam, 
(Tiruvachaka Refuge in 6od)* 

JIf JiCSlQfiU i 

eijuSQ^iit^rsgiumj 
eun^wj^'S^ ir,m(LfiLD^/E^y 
JllTgiJiDl^IS^mLD lB(I<^jSQluQssr 

^ ^i^{bQ^€S! i3 peS tLjp'SsuedT s^lfio 

^c-€y jjyy/rgjf Quifi'^(^Qestm ^ 

(EiSg^ mttirs^QfiiL Qcicmd uesr^ 
^,^00(rLjes)utu ©abSs»ri#«wffL-Gfi0r 

And the secret of a life of close abiding will be 
seen to be simply this : As I give myself wholly to 
Chiist, I find the power to take Him wholly for 
mysfolf ; and as LJose tn\self and all I have for Him, 
He takes me wholly for Himself and giyes Himself 
wholly to me/^ (p 119)^ 

p^foiTS psai'^M'^ 

^iks II a^nii: Qs<^QsOK 
jl>f^pQjonm/S0Oe:i!i ^fS-spuiOupOpdr 
^ujnp.§ Qupp QpU6VfOpsBiU{ro\) 

Q^fiSso O^a^sri^O^ih Ou^LDfrm 
^0LjOL_'0y5 iq^tpp S^iQ<ssr 

Ginsesi^dtLj fLL €Su(SjQsnm L.(iuj 

{jua&SppQeod^d €S)^iOinifQp 

‘‘What thou hast given is thee , and what hast gained is Me; 

0 Sankara, who h the knowing one ^ 

I ha\e obtained the rapturous Bliss that knows uo end , 
Yet now, what one thing hast thou gained fiom me 
Oui Peruman, Who foi liy sliuue hast taken my heart 
Suan, Who dwellest m Pe-untuirai’s Couits ^ 

My Fanic), and my Ma^tey ^ Thou hast made this fiame 
Tlnne Home , foi tins I know no meet letuin 

And we uie tempted to quote the whole of the lesson 
lor the 1-tli dciy Abide ui Chii^t^ hi stillness of 
Sonlf n& it IS the chapter most peitment to the sub- 
]ect 111 hand. Ilowexei we quote the following paras. 

“ Thcio IS a \ic\v of Cliriritian life in which it is legaidecl as a 
soit of partnoislnp, iii winch God and man have each to do their 
part. It admits tliat it but little that man can do, and that 
little defiled wiih sin , still he must dolus utmost,— then onl) can 
be expect God to do IIis pait To those who think thus, it is 
extremely difficult to understand what scnpture means when it 
speaks of omhemi ^iiUanddouig nothing, of our lesting and 

lb 


waiting to see the siilration of God It appem s to them a peifect 
contiadiction, uhen toe ipeaL of this qu etiiea aiui ceannq fi om all 
effoi t as the sect 9l of the highest actnity of man and all his poueis. 
And yet this js what scripture does teach. I'l’e explanation ot the 
apparent mystery is to be found lu this, that when God and man 
are spoken of as working togethei, theie is jiothing of the idea of a 
partnership between two partners who each contnUute then share 
to a work The i elation is a very different one. The true idea is 
that of Co-opeiation founded on subordination As Jesus waVen- 
tirely dependent on the father for all His words and all His works, 
so the believei can do nothing^ of himself What he can do of 
himself IS altogether sinful He must therefore cease entirely fiom 
his own do»g, and wait for the working of God in him ,As he 
ceaa& fiom self effort, faith assures him that God does what Ho 
has undertaken, and woiks in him And what God does is to renew, 
to sanctify and waken all his energies to their Highest powei So 
that just in proportion as he yields himself a truly passive instiu- 
ment in the hand of God, so will he be wielded of God as the active 
instrument of His Almighty Powei The soul in which the won- 
drous eombination of^perfect passivity with the Highest activity is 
most completely realized, has the deepest experience of what the 
Christian life is ” (pp li7 and 128). 

“It IS a soul silent unto God that is the best pieparatioif foi 
knowing Jesus, and foi holding fast the blessings He bestows It 
IS wEjen the soul is hushed m silent awe and worship, before the , 
Holy Presence that reveals itself within, that the still small voice 
of the blessed spiiitwillbe heard” “Dost thou in every^^deed 
hops to realise the wondrous union with the Heavenly Yme ? know 
that flesh and blood cannot reveal it unto thee, but only t^je 
Father in heaven ‘ Cease from thine wisdom’ Thou hast but to 
bow m the confession of thine own ignorance and impotence , the 
Fathoi will delight to give thee the teaching* ot the Holy 
Spirit If but thiue ear be open, and thy thoughts brought into 
subjection and thine heart prepared m silence to wait upon God, 
and to heal what He speaks He will reveal to thee His Seciets 
And one of the first seciets will be the insight into the tiuth, 
that as thou sinkest low befoie Him, an nothingness and helpless- 
ness, in a silence and a stillness of soul that seeks to catch the. 
faintest whisper of His Love, teachings will come to thee which 
thou never hadst heard, befoie the rush and noise of thine own 
thoughts and efforts Thou si alt learn how .hy great work is to 
listen, and hear and believe wiat he promises , to watch and wait 
and see what He does, and then, lu faith and worship and obedi- 
ence to yield thyself to His work, who" worketh in thee mightily ” 

“ Then theie is the lestlessness and woiiy that come of caie and 
anxiety about eaitlily thmgs , these eat away the life of trust and 
keep the soul hie a tioubled sea Theie the gentle wduspers of the 
Holy comfoitci cannot be heaid ” “ Above all theie is the uniest 

that come of stoking in our own way and in oiu own stiength the 
spiu-ual bltssiug whidi comes alone fiom above The hcuitoecu. 
piedmth it- oton plan'- and c^oits Joi doing God’s Will and setuung 
the hUssings of abiding vi Jesus must fail continually He can do 
His work peiiectly only when the soul ceases fiom its woik He 
will do His work mightily m the soul that honors Him by 
expecting Him to work Loth to will and to do ’ 

^sics=UJ£itiSsiiSsiT ^sS)fiiSjii‘dils>Tsrsetrj 

irffG^L.tntSgii wgeajfiujpiiSeeiasir, 

UL^LJL^^^Ff tU WEI^&T 

^aa^eSi- aSi- ” 
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Cease ye from desue ' cease ye ftom Desue i 
Even such desue as the desue to know God 

With each desire tlieie follows a sotiow ' 

As each desue is given np, theie is Bass. 

tLea!Tu.tpp cn semn&f^ 

^GSiO ILi p p <9rl o\i>T^Qxit y 

pp SirQunp Qp&fl lu/s n 

LjMt' ujp^(^'Sp nes qSftitat-QiuTQfs' 

Oh ye fooU ' who attempt to speak of the u nspeak 
able. 

Can ye find the limits of the limitless deep 

To him, who attauis rest as the wavuless sea. 

Will the Loid of the Biaided Haii inaintest 

Himself,” (.Tiiuniantis). 

Such IS the pecuhai teaching held out m the sciip- 
tuies of the East and the West But such teaching is 
naturally leserved for the most enlightened and highly 
developed soul m its highest stage of ascent These 
occnpung the lov^est flat cannot understand and grasp 
the wondrous vision which will bteak on him at the top 
He will naturally take shelter m the shady nooks and 
corn-jrs on the path, not knowing what d uigers will 
lurk m those corners, and not knowing that ere long he 
will be assailed by the most cruel etoims and tempests. 
The Sainted Pilgum, on the othei hand, even though 
such storms beset him foi pait of the way, will 
never be daunted and will never lose lus trust m God 
but will even consider them as God's own blessings , 
and ere long, passing the region of clouds and winds, 
and storms and tempests, will pass into the ever last- 
ing Glory of Mvani from which there will be no leturn 
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NOTE TO APPENDIX I PliOBLElI OF EVIL 


Prom Appendix I to the aiticle, it will he seen that the 
cause of our woildly existence and misery is aftnbuted to 
Ignoiance (ATidya) or Nescience , and it was also shown 
that the notion of self and selfishness (.Ahanhaia and 
Mamalcara) is involved in tins Ignorance. Iiioidmary 
parlance, our ignoiance and no other, is sin Oui Xlpani- 
shads postulate m this manner While so, the Obristian 
Missionaries often taunt us that we Indians have no 
notion of sin, and therefore we do not have ieeLngs of 
strong morality and haired against sm This note there- 
fore I pmposely add to repudiaia this wrong ignorant 
opinion of ourselves and our religion by a foreign religion 
Sm, we have shown is no othei than ignorance Igno- 
rance is the “ seeing wrongly” or “seeing not rightly.” 
Seeing here means perception. Peiception is an act of 


our will which is fiec A wiong act of the will is a mis- 
perception or ims-appieliensiou oi ignoiance That this 
perveisity of oui fiee will is sin and no othei, and that it 
involves self-loio, is illustiated fioni citations fiam two 
celebiated Cliiistian Dnines, and aftei this the Chris- 
tian Missionary mast cease wallowing in hu Ignoiance cf 
on.' Religion and our Scriptures. 

(J) 

“And I peiceived and experienced that it was no 
wondei that bread which is agreeable to a sound jialrte, 
was disagreeable to the diseased, and light whnh A 
amiable to clcai eye«, w.is giieious to weak ones And 
Thy ]ustice itself di''pka'es the wicked , how much more 
may a \ipei oi a woim, which neieithless Thou hast 
cieated good, and befitting then rank in these lowei paits 
of thy creation '' For which lowei legions sinneis them- 
selves also aie so much the more fit, by how much the 
moie unlike they aie to Thee, but so much the moie fit 
for the regions above, by how much the more they become 
like to Thee And I sought what this cut ofsmwas, 
and I tound it not to be a substance, but the penoisifj of 
the will turning aw’ay fioni thee, 0 God, the Soieieign 
Substance, to the lowest ot things, casting forth what .was 

most inw aid to her, and swelling nutwaidlv [Sf Angiis- 
hne’s fonp-^^iuns’ Ch XVI Bl VIP 

( 2 ) 

“ Hatied of self is a most necessary aid lo our will , for 
without it we shall ne\ei obtain the help of divine love, the 
souice of all good 

The way to obtain il, is, tiist to ask it of God, and then 
to meditate upon the many evils which are and have been 
brought upon man by self-'ove 

No evil has ever arisen in heaven oi eaitli hntfiom this 
soul ce 

, So malignant is the nature of tins love of self, that 
could it possibly find an entrance into heaven, it would 
once (hange the Celestial Jerusalem into a Babylon* 
Considei then, what tins pestilence woiks in a human 
heait, and in this present life Take self-love out of the 
w’oild, and the g-tes of hell would close ot their own 
accord” [Fatlw] LoiPvzn Sinpoh’s Supphiuent io‘S}>in- 
UialGuvihat' Ch XXY] 

APPENDIX II, TO PROBLEM OF EVIL. 


(Refemd to in Para 21 AriuU No. IV S D.for July 1900.) 

FROM MITRBIALISM TO LOVE 
*' One of the lesults of materialistic thought in Earopa 
is to piovoke misanthropy and suicide,” said a cerfak 
Bnlgaiian gentleman We sat down with him to analyze 
this statement, so as to get some kind of philosophy of life 
out of it. 


the! light of truth or SIDDHANTA deepika 


0 ^ 


Misantkiopy IS a mental state of an individual, —tliat 
of hatied for Ins environment,— or that which constitutes 
the univeise and all its contents outside of him This 
may not be a full definition, but the definition tH-at is 
gnen is sufficient for our pieseiit purposes. 

Suicide IS an act of self-desti notion, prompted by hate 
for one’s on n self ' It may be called “ mis-snity,” *to be 
uniform with the term “ misanthropy.” Mi<!-snity then 
IS a mental attitude— that of hatred for self as distin- 
^guished from hatred for environment 

Misanthiopy may co-exist with self-love, or it may be 
combined with rnis-suity Again mis-suity may exist by 
itself without rnis-iiithiopj We have thus thiee mental 
states pioduced by meter lalistic thought — 

(1) Misanthiopy with self-love. 

(2) Misanthropy without self-love, m other words, mis- 
anthropy jiks mis-suity 

(3) Mis-suity 

Now, the 1st attitude is impossible so long as a 
man stands m society, in lelation to it, and depen- 
dent on it, so as to get every service from that society 
to ministei to the various wanth that selt-love demands, 
belf-bve compels a man necessarily to war in his own 
mind/ against the misantliiopio proclivities He may 
co^al this, but when flora self-love he is obliged to move 
in society, lie is compelled, for outward appearance at 
least, to love his neighbom This in fact is playing a 
double pait This i-. to play tlie hypiociite But if mis- 
antliiopy is to be honest (or more generally it honesty is 
lespected by mstenalism), hyprociisy can have no place 
Hence, one who le a misanthrope must hate society As 
soon as he, hates it, he cannot lemam with it any longer 
He must leave it, and remain by himself isolated Isola- 
tion ' How ^ If he l■^ to leave man, will he go to a bea->t 
in the forest '' But that will be society again of another 
soit, (supposing for a moment that the beast will welcome 
him' will it ^). But if inisantlu’opj’', in its wider sense, 
means li.itied for environment, the misanthrope must be 
a mis-e\eiytlung, not only from man, but ftom the beast 
of tlie forest, as well as the bird of the an, the tree as well 
as the veiy dust on which he is obliged to place bis legs. 
So then, the misantluope, li he wishes to realize his ideal 
toils exlieme consequences, must cease to exist He 
cannot entertain any notion of love for self Self-love is 
anti-misanthiopy One of these he must be either self- 
love and tlic-efore no misanthropy, oi misanthropy and no 
jelf-love,— no self-love meaning in its extreme conse- 
.quences, ceasing to exist. So long, then, as one has the 
wish to live, that wish is the index of love to the self,— 
love to the self as centie Love in the centre is impos- 
sible without responses and impacts, love to and from 
from the enviionraent Self-love then makes love of 
euMionment compulsory And misanthiopy cgusistent 


with self-love — if materialism can teach such a lessou — is 
a mental illusion, winch the slightest reflection must 
dissipate. 

Let ns now take up the 2nd case, iiz , MisanthropyjiZa 
mis-suity. This mental state is a-hornble one, and yet it 
has a latent lesson to teach The man of this condition 
begins by hating mankind, and all the world that sur- 
rounds him , and hates himself in addition, so that the 
extreme product of this condition is the committal of 
suicide. This man comiiiits depredations on the woilcl, 
and outrages society by every act that bis misanthropy 
may give birth to, and lie does this not from motives of 
self-love (as in the 1st case already considered), but from 
a meie motive of hatied for all that exists. He feels his 
own life a buiden, his own existence without purpose, Inc 
very being a superfluity in nature. He gets frenzied over 
tbs idea, and nothing sboit of suicide can give him 
peace As a salvation from his own mental torment, he 
WOOS death To him life is no pleasuie. It is all full of 
evil, and the only way to uproot it is to put an end to it. 
The inner lesson this teaches us is this. In seeking death, 
an escape from misery is attempted to beseemed. In 
putting an end to oneseb, the patent idea is that^by such, 
an act peace is secured So that escape fiom evil, and 
gaming peace are really the motives lurking in the inner 
consciousness of this man, though it escape his own lecog- 
nition under the terrible press of bis mental agony for the 
time being His mental hurt icane i ages with such fury 
that it allows him no time for reflection, and in seeking 
death, he indeed seeks firstly, escape from the storm, and 
secondly, some harbour where there shall no more be a 
lepetitioii of Ills troubles The inner lesson we learn is 
that the man has the innate yearning for peace (which in 
his own way of thinking, he tries to secure by means of 
death). And peace implies absence of hatred, oi dis- 
position to love. Supposing the man abruptly stopped 
before falling into the jaws of death and reflected thus — 
“ I feel the hate for mankind and for myself so intolerable, 
that I am going to put an end to it by putting an end to 
niy=ell. But can I not put an end to this hatied by other 
means ** How ^ By turning the forces of natied into 
forces of love Supposing I love my environment, and 
love myself, will the e not be peace ^ Let me tiy,” The 
man is here changed He is regenerated, and he can go 
back to the world with a new face put on himself and on 
the w'orld. We thus learn the lesson that hatred is of the 
disorder of chaos, aud love, of the order of cosmos. 

Let us now examine the 3rd case, viz., mis-suity. This 
is of two kinds, (a) Mis-suity and love of mankind (or 
love of environment) , and (b) mis-smty with feelings of 
indifference to environment (The case of mis*suiiy with 
hatred for environment or mis-suitypZws misanthropy falls 
under the 2nd case, which has already been considered). 
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We will take (^) fiisfc, ii*., nus-suify with indifference 
to enviioiirnent. To mak^ tins dear, a >nan may hate 
himself, and so much as to do away with himsel? by suicide 
but he has neither love (philanthiopi') noi hate (mis- 
anthropy) for suiionndings This state is lult-philosophy 
And what now ],s tho inner lesson that it teaches ? The 
veiy fact of his indifFeience to the impacts ^loni his sur- 
rounduigs imply that he has leally gei ms of love in his 
being, hidden under the veil of indifference For, suppo-e 
his neighbour came and gave him a box ontlieeai, he 
should, by hypothesis, not letuin the blow, for to return 
would be? the exhibition of a positive or active aspect of 
bis mind, whereas “ indifference” demands a negative or 
passive pose Only, love geiminal can help such a mood 
of indifference, otheiwise the blow should be returned, 
thereby betraying the hateful side ot the mu.d 

Now, going to the subdivision (a) of case 3, iiz., inis- 
smty and philanthropy, we may say it is the’ position of the 
martyr, except the daik featuie in it, viz , mis-suity Foi, 
can a man commit suicide fiom motives of philaathiopy ^ 
There may he exceptional cases when an act of suicide 
feiay help "the cause of philanthropy Supposing a mother 
were told that she could save her child by hei death (say 
in a nSval disaster, for example), and if she di owned 
‘herself for this purpose, that would be a case to the point 
But on this case there was no real hate for self (mis-suicy) 
antecedent to the committal of self-destruction, for self- 
destruction w'as, dictated by motive of love for the other 
party than motive of hate for one self. For, if it was 
possible for the mothei to have lived as well as have saved 
the child, she would have had sufficient self-love to 
continue to live. We think then that mis-suity plus 
philanthropy is incompatible one with the other Even 
in the case of the martyr, who dies for a cause, his death 
here 18 far more to’ further the good cause — a partiiular 
case of philanthropy— ‘than bate for self 

A modified form of this,— a possible one too— is (not 
mis-snity plut, philanthropy), but self-negation and altiuism 
(philanthropy) This makes a saint Self-negation, we 
must warn onr readers, is not rais-suity or self-destruction , 
but self-existence for the ends of altruism, not self-exis- 
tence for self-love Perhaps, •'elf-abnegation or self-denial 
would be a dealer teim. Between sdf-love and altiniam 
IS a long way And self-denial is the beginning of altruism 

We thus come to universal love. Univei sal hate is impos- 
sible because it is not a fact. For the mental states of mis- 
anthropy and mis-smty are not universal. If that were- so, 
each human unit should bfr- a centre of hate, repulsing 
every other centre, each tmil ending in self-immolation, 
and thus the universe would be a non-entity, winch 
however is not the case. The universe is It is a stern 
fact It IS, because it is held together, and that holding- 
together force is love, not hatred, which physically inter- 


preted is attiaction, not repulsion The urine *se thus it. 
by viitue of love, and if every unit composing it iveie 
imbped with this vntue, it would be lu baimony, ctlier- 
wise it w'onld be cast out Added to this fact is the rel>ult 
of our deliberations in this papei that from the \e y woist 
form of life^tbat materialism is supposed to teach (as pei 
our Bulganan gentleman’s statement), we find lurking ui 
human consciousness elements of love innate , and hatred 
IS but a temporary accident, destined soonei oi latei to 
destroy itself and merge in love, as has been demonstiated 
by examining each of the three cases into which we 
analyzed tho Bulganan gentleman’s statement 

Love then is the Ultimate Pnnciple of the cosmos By 
love it IS, by love it is sustained, and tow aids Inghei and 
higlier expenences of love ideals it m loiuneying To 
vvoik towaids such an ideal becomes possible, and is a 
pleasant duty , on the othei hand, to hate is impossible, 
and more impossible to puisue it as an univcisal ultal, to 
the end of eteiuity 

The ideal of universal love oi altiuisni, to be lealiscil to 
the utmost by effoits of self-denial is the doctune oi 
Vedantism Yaiuitjya is self abnegation, and /udiia plus 
IS the lealisatioi of self la tho uuive so WTi.it i 
noble ideal ' Is it possible to woik towaids it^ Yes, 
that IS the only possibility And if we fail to woik 
towards it, even little by little, we must fall By instinct, 
vve do not wish to fall, we desue to use Heiein lies tne 
possibility Let us woik towards it to the best of oui 
power. 

“The ultimate pnnciple of tho cosmo'-, is love,” we said. 
Slay not this be God ^ H interpreted in other teims, the 
working towards the ideal of love (compiising within it 
the elments of self-denial and altruism) would be to work 
towaids God, and love Him and His Love yoniself as a 
part of Him and of His, not as set ovei against Him oi 
His Well, to many, the introduction of God into our 
theme maybe thought unnecessaiy Let it be so. Let 
God lemain ever a hypothesis, and yet it does not debar 
ns from giving practical effect to conclusions we have 
anived above, conclusions fiom premises ft ora which vve 
carefully excluded all speculations about the constitution 
of onr being Be that constitution, monic, dual or ternaiy , 
in other words, be that constitution (1) material alcne, 
soul alone, or God alone , (?) or these taken two at a time, 
or (3) these taken three at a time, om ethical line of 
conduct to approach a love-ideal— call that love, God or 
what you will— is clear. 

Brothers, go on If God is in our heaits, he knows oar 
thoughts. If He is the Rewarder, and we deserve a leward, 
we shall get it. Peace to all 

Ar-KOKOiTUiii G 
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THE KING AND THE SUDRA-SAINT. 

I m ^\m JicTfo hi^TfitsTn 

it 

sfRicTl ifqfwtf i 

Q C\ VS ■ 

trcrir^qrpjfiisr: \\ 

'O 

[Dash the daf^ger at the Sudia-saint, 0 light band, in 
oidei that the dead child of the Biahnmu may be lestored 
to life Thou ait a liral) of that Rama who cunningly 
banished Sita, though she was advanced in pregnancy , 
how, then, could aught of compasbion mo\e thee 

— BhavahhiUi^s ^ Uttai aiamachai ita 

There aie moments even in the obscure lives of indi- 
viduals that are unknown to power and fame, when the 
mind 18 inextricably caught lu the hoi ns of a moral oi 
leligioiis, dilemma No perplexUy, howevei, piesents 
itselt to the irie&ponsible wanderei in life s deseit, whose 
principles change with the changing hour, and lo whom 
the dictates, of conscience and the unwiitten laws of duty 
at i iighteousuess are, and have always been, a dead letter 
Only those whose ideals are pure and sublime and whose 
aspirations point heavenward ate in a position to feel the 
pang inflicted by many a tho u m the pathway of a well- 
regulated and godly life. 

The veise quoted at the beginning of this article is one 
of the finest combinations of poetry and hi t that can be 
selected fiom the dramas of Bhavabhuti. We should 
transport ourselves to that pe lod of Rama’s career when, 
fresh from his triumph over Ravana, he was wielding the 
sceptre as king of tho Kosalas on the throne that had 
remained vacant ever since the demise ot his venerable 
father, Uasaratha. Rama was an ideal king of cld, who 
had his own notions of a model government, being, as he 
was, utterly igiioraut of the latest politics of the twentieth 
century. He hit upon a plan of sending out spies into the 
very midst of his subjects, and learning tbtough them the 
ci'iticibms, if any, passed from time to time <*11 his conduct 
both as sovereign and as citizen by eveiy class of his 
people Praises, leal or formal, of his actions and of his 
valour, weie ot uo avail to him To one who occupies the 
first rank among men, commendation fiom all quarters is 
a mattei of daily oociiirence and must needs dwindle very 
soon into meaningless flattery Rima was not luedby 
any such bauble He wanted to know Ins defects, w herein 
he fell short ot the standard to which kings are expected 
to conform, and what weie the cuies suggested as to how 
best the evil may be lemoved or counteracted One day, 
—the nnhappiest day in his life, perhaps,— one of his 
spies cime to him witii the news that the people expressed 
grave doubts as to Sitas chastity while m Ravana’s 
17 


custody and as to the advisability of letaimng her in the 

loyal palace, Siia, of no human oiigm, the darling 

daughter of mother earth, the fosler-child of the foremost 

ot royal s^ges, she, whose chastity, after the sore trial of a 

prolonged stay in the demou^chiefs lealm, was tested and 

found to be in tact by the god ot ^'ire bisnself, was now 

the object of censuie at the hands of the ignorant mob- 

Was he to banish his long-lost partnei in life but refcfently 

restored to him by fortune ? Or was he to pass by, with 

haughty disdain, the unpleasant opinions that his subjects 

thought fit to publish s' It was only a minute ago that 

she went to sleep, reclining her head on his arm, after 

having wiuug out from him a promise that he will revisit 

wuth her the foiests of Dandaka where their happy life la 

exile was unexpectedly broken off by the carefully planned 

stratagem of Ravana. Here was a hard nut to crack. 

He thought, he wept, and finally came lo a conclusion, in 

puisuance of which the chariot was ordered, and Laksh- 

mans, under confidential instructions from his bi other, 

had to take her to the forest and leave her the^e to herself, 

0) 

And this was done. Bnt poor Sita knew not why Rama 
did not cai ry out his promise to accompany her, nor even 
that she was banished, nor the reason why such a treat- 
ment should be meted out to her Rama’s condnctQn this 
matter stands m need of no justification, for, none but the 
inconsiderate would think of blaming him for adopting 
such a course. He knew, far better than any of ns, the 
relative impoitance of family affection and kingly duty 
All considerations that were purely peisonal had to be 

forgotten when the imperial voice of duty called him forth 
to action. What other duty has a Kshatri^a to discharge 
than to protect and please his ^subjects by all that lies in 
bis powei and to see that they are happy in every way»P 
Let us not, therefore, mistake Rama ^o ba a hard-hearted 
husband, cruel even to his lawfully wedded wife, 

For a shoit time attei this sad event, the wheel of 
kingdom i oiled on smoothly till there was cause for another 
fiiction. This time it was the piematnie death of a 
Brahman infant The corpse was laid at the palace dooi'-^ 
and Rama’s misgovernment was hinted at as giving rise 
to such abnormal ocean ences Rama as again in a fix. 
He was confionted with a vague accusation whos<- parti-* 
culars he could not ascertain. He was not conscious, to 
the very best of his lecollection, of a single instance of 
voluntary miaiule on his own pait. If people are super- 
stitions now, they wera still more so in those by-gone days, 
and he coo believed with others that failure of rain and 
frequence of pestilence and famine^ and premature deaths 
could result only from the misbehavionr of the king in the 
management of the state. An unknown voice in the air 
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gave him the required clue. It declared that a Sndra 
whose name was Sambnka’ was performing a penance with 
as much sincerity and zeal as any Brahmin sage of ancient 
times was ever capable of, and that the dead child would 
come back to life if that Sudm-samt was discovered and 
slain. In this case, however, Rama was scarcely at a loss 
as to what he ought to do. He left bis palace wi( bout 
any delay, with sword drawn, in search of Sambuka- 
And the irony of fate was such that Rama did not find 
him out until be came to the very forest of Dandaka, a 
joint visit to which was the subject of that last ill-fated 
and nnfulfilled wish of Sita Bnt Rama knew not at first 
sight that he was in that forest. He was now face to 
face with the Sudra sage, leady to fling his sword at him 
The poet gives us a glimpse into the complexity of feelipgs 
and emotions that, at that critical instant, bewildered the 
mind of that half-human, half-divine being. Rama apo- 
stropBises bis right hand and commands it to deal the 
fatal blow But why should it? Because the Brahmin 
infant should be revivified. But pity melts his heart, a 
stronger pity than that which ovei powered Arjiina at the 
sight of his relations, dear and near, on the battle-field of 
Knrukshet»«. Moreover, there was no Krishna here to 
rouse him to do his duty But Rama was the Lord 
Himself and He was his own Teacher and guide. The 
human had to be merged in the divine, the purely 
personal in the universal good, and Rama the tender- 
hearted had to become the hard-hearted slayer of an 
innocent victim in the discharge of the stern duty 
incumbent on his iaste Why should compassion stop his 
right hand from fulfi?lng its mission now, though it was 
unable to do so when the selfsame hand signed the order 
of banishment of his beloved sweetheart in spite of the 
advanced state of her pregnancy? This bold thought 
gave him the necessary stiength and inspiration, and the 
bloody deed was done The Sudra suffered, however, no 
harm from it, but, on the other hand, leceived the benefit 
of freedom from a long-endured curs»*, and, lu his heaven'y 
form, now acquited, extolled Rina as his divine bene- 
factor. The Brahmin child too opened its eyes and 
became, once more, the pride and joy of its payents. 

Bat why should Rama kill a saint p Is not a Sudra as 
much entitled to final emancipation as any ot the twice- 
horn classes ? Rapid progress in the evolntion of the 
soul must be appreciated and rewarded, and not punished 


or impeded. It is true But religion and society were not 
antagonistic to each other in those times People did not 
then dieani of a ,univeisal religion irrespective of the 
nationality, the caste, the family, and the thousand other 
circumstaiyies that sunound ihe life on earth of each 
individual. Education then did not lead men to aspire to 
become one with Biahman in a day or two after acuisory 
perusal of a ‘ Sacred Book of the East ’ The stability of 
society was thought to depend on a proper division of 
labor, and none strove to occupy a place to which the 
rules of society did not appoint him It was not that the 
twice-born was different in the least from the Sudia in 
the eye of God For God was in ev’ry phase of social life 
and not confined, like the ‘ Christian God’ to men of a 
particular persuasion Religious pnnciples might very 
well adorn the nature of the humblest menial, though 
they might he missed m the unbridled luxury of a kingly 
career Cannot a petty trader, for instance, be honest id 
his profession and useful to his fellow-mortals, and count 
for a saint before the highest tiibuual, while tne so-called 
Brahmin, besmeared with ashes and mdttering ptayers 
with his mind full of the world, deserves no bettei fate 
than being condemned by God and by his own conscience 
as a downright impostor'^ What is the Kshatnyafor, 
if not to protect his subjects against their enemies ** 
Otherwise he would he indirectly oppressing his own 
people by withholding the exercise of tiis valor against 
their oppressois It may be remembered that when 
Arjuna preferred the life of a mendicant to jibe slaughter 
of his elders and preceptors assembled m battle an ay 
(Gita, II 5 ), Krishna exerted his utmost to dissuade him 
from any such tendency He also exclaims later on (Gite, 
III 35), that ill-luck in the carrying out of one’s ordaiaed 
duty is far better than success in the domain of a different 
piofession in life, for, ignorant and unaccustomed, one 
will have to stumble on dangers and obstacles at eveiy 
step. 

S. VlNKATAEAMANAN. 
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ST SUNDAIU MURTl NAYANAR. 


SOHE MISAPPREHENSIONS REMOVED 


“ ereer gjieoi—iu Qujssrp ^(j^uunL-Uj-es’ 

iBeerQssrjSsioiuS Asua^^sBLO Snip'S ffuueu Qpisis nQefrii 

(St. Tayamanavar). 

It 18 not surprising to see the Revd. Dr G U Pope 
completely misund.erstand the life of St Sundara and 
its incidents as there are many among us even who 
have similiar misapprehensions But there is one 
serious error in his account and on which he bases 
some unpleasant comments on the Religion and 
its votaries This is with reference to his 
statement that the mairiage of Sangiliar was accom- 
plished by a gross deception and by the connivance 
of God. We are sorry to state the Revd Doctor failed 
to follow the account of St Sekkilar m this matter, and 
it 18 not accountable to us how he could have com- 
mitted such a glaring slip, especially as he has chosen 
to fulminate on the devoted head ot our saint and his 
votaries. We will show by quoting Sekkilar himself 
below that thei e was no deception on the part of 
any body, and the parties to the transaction were fully 
aware of what took place. 

The subject of the marriage is dealt with, m con- 
nection with the history of Eyark in Kahkkama Naya- 
nar and especially from Verses 232 to 275 We give 
below the account strictly and briefly following each 
verse, quoting the most impoitant veises when neces- 
sary. 

He prays to God to grant him Sangiliai, and that 
Sangihar had so battered his heart which till now 
was solely dedicated to his service, and uhav he him- 
self did not know what to do God appeal s to him 
and tells him that he will gi ant his wishes and that 
he may get rid of Ins sorrow, and for which the saint 


praises God Leaving Snndara, God appears to San- 
giliar in her dream and tells her that she must 
wed Sunriaia, His great devotee, whose allegiance He 
secured to the knowledge of all Sangihar in all love 
and awe and obedience, respectfully represents that 
Sundara’s liking to Tiruvarnr was so* well known 
(the extreme delicacy with which Sun3ara’s lo'^’e to 
Paiavaiyar is put is truly woman-like and admirable'} 
and what was to be don^ The Lord tells her that 
Sundara will swear not to leave her, and leaving 
her, he goes to Sundara and tells him that he must 
take an oath not to leave her. Sundara considers a 
little and thinks that thi8 oath will prevent him from 
his bounden duty of visiting God in all his holly 
shrines, 

ituiuffevir iSpu^iiiU) tBujisp Qsirs\^Qsm ^ 

^iMiSiL^Qeu st-Gem§)ies/^eSeass!r OLoesrt^u 
and petitions humbly that the Loid will be pleased to 
retiie under the Magil Tree {rmnusops elengi) at the 
time of t,iking*the oath This was a subterfuge and the 
Lord knew that it was a vain one, and Sekkilar adds. 

Qfews!0(iSeisr mearet^iuQeir i^ptiQu- 

Qfi^s6s>i— ^(Tf,^Septunu.ipSsir wS^isOga 

o)0®i£96!»t-6= ffisiSeSiuiTir ejt^ujp.emu>u QuQfSamQiiHT 
Ji©®©®" lEerrsijuSm'Bgti iits /7<s ff ir 

froiSsiP. niT ^iDtD0E/0 qpssQuueis si!risp(n^ 
maesieiLim'^ aujTsgf 

Q>ffujupMLopp(^ ^iSedS^ajiiQp 
Qsiriiseor ®^-eQ«/r6ra/Q^6W50^^^0cr — 

(250 & 251). 

that IS to say, the Lord intending to have 
a little fun out of His bosom fiiend or out of 
the greatness of Sangiliai’s devotion to Himself, He 
repaired at once to Sangihar, and told hei that Snn- 
dara will no doubt take tbe oath, but that she should 
not consent to hs taking the oath in Ills Pieemce in 
the temple an't that she should ask him take the oath 
imdei the Magil tiee She feels truly giatetul for this 
favoni and when she woke up, she impaited all this to 
hei maids, with awe and wonder and joy When next 
day she entered the temple with her maids, Si dara 
offers to take the oath. Our Sangihar with tine 
modesty is silent and her Maids tell him, 

oSeaiciueunseiT 

^u)<3u0'/(r«r n- d ppiSa ^ em 

/suOo0LDnssTea6inO0‘Si!ri~ir anpnQ^iuei^BmQp 
Q&ffuiudsisrjSs uj(r«w Qfftueu OptsOiSS) jv 
that his lordship should not condescend for this small 
thing to go before the Presence of the God of the gods, 
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and that, it is not piopei , * and when Sundara, igno- 
rant of the Lotd^s dhings asked whercelse 

he ‘•hould take tlie oath, the Maids reply 

Lbir^ffBiT ujssuMiLjQum If rariBjj^ojTi 

ir^8v/i jT Sjjjj 0 ^ msn e/rut^ w^&eea 

Ui^Oeu (ueautg'Su'eii’^ ^tseflrsfir@eo 
“Sij/rjss saf wQj^sSi^euii GunsuQun tit eSSsnis^iiir. 

that it will be sufficient if he takes the oath under the 
Magil tree , and hearing this, Sundaia/eflied mightily 
hut fate impelled him, and he feared that if he refused 
the marriage could not take place and so consented 
to take the oath, and he took the oath accordinglj 
And Sekkilai describes m the following veise the 
feelings which possessed Sangiliar when she saw him 
take the oath 

QixysSiu ^sn^iin Ciflfl#(fU^ e&'SssrQpi^LU 
air^Qestir a era @(510 sissm'SiSx j/air® 46 De.@u 
^uneSG ti-'ssl^ 5 ®a(?_ PUT ^uitSuiresr uetsSmOeisn 
(^^Gsirrris^ ifls/a ffiB 3d(r0X0/ai(g Ldt^piE^uois^air 

when the excellent ArCirar took his True Oath or hn- 
ding oath,contrary to the expectation of Sundaia who 
wanted to take a Ou/rt/^u^u), Sangiliar saiv and became 
gieatly troubled m mind and exclaimed Oh what a 
Binner I am, I saw ihis It is God’s Will,” and lost all 
heart and became faint and retired to a corner; 
thoroughly wearied 

And Sundara knew that this was also His Lord’s 
doing and praised him and went home joyful , and the 
trairiage was soon after performed And after a 
time, Ins longir,g for Tirnv^rar became unbearable j 
«,nd his Decad beginning with 

U/S^eDWdi u>ip.es>u>«aiLii/ 0 j BussSSisbireur uueSQiuca 
Qu-r^^esr Gieniu^^^htu Qunq^cv^iQ^ Quitiu 

Q^a(^Qatasr 

Qp^^'SesrU'ttLamti fia Sear &iiS 0 ^ 6 )s^ (^ussGetnesr 

nsTtr iSSi^QiCSs^ ST«r0 ^'faB^aSssrGiu. 

“ 0 ! what a) sinner, I .nn ' I have given up love and 
service ot my God, and taken to tlie woiship of the 
deceased flesh I My Pe-irl, My Jewel, My Diamond, 
and M;^ Lord of AtCu, bow long will J, the Passion- 
covered, be separated from ” is most heart-rending 

He is racked between his feeling of Love for the 
Lord of Arflr and his desire to keep faith with Sangi- 
har; and yet in the end, the old Love conquers 

I J , 

♦ Thd feelmg is quite common to us also tliat 6od*s name 
slionid not be taken m ram 


and he haves the limits of Tiruottn, and he loses 
hi3 eyes, and the Lud who is all Law is im- 
movable to his lepeated petitions for mercy, and till 
he woiked out his Karma And theie occui a ’num- 
ber of his hymns in which he expi esses extreme con- 
trition o^ “pint foi the great fault of his and that 
in spite of his fall, and the great punishment visited 
on him, he could never forget Him 

“ jyjfigOLOiuOaff®® iSiT^Siii^uj&vL^iiQ^sin 
fBnw Ui^uutt^O^a 

^KrStLiLDunm O^u&r^ugif^Qd&r 
^qffmjunSeip^Qujm , 

^(^u'iuUjQ(J3 60f$0 LOpJpi (Bn OF fSQuj^ 

Qu^rQ^^sQsvm <55oe»^dsQ<sir0 ludiuO&jirp 

OfiO^esipeunGm 

and though he sume<^, he expected mercy fiom God , 
and when he bantered Him if He leally lived m the 
temple, the answei which rent Ins heart was I am 
here. You may go away.’^ 

Oun‘jptp^(Bw Qsmp^u^Qujm 
u^tuphiuuif ffdp am iM&DputSp^nu 

L|ss3^iq^L.iuif g)i$r$i^(^fbpQ6tTirLO QuffQQffesr^^Qetsr 

With these harsh words which signified His great dis- 
pleasure at the fault of his devotee* the Lord whose 
Law IS Love relents a little, aud gives him a stick to 
guide himself with, 

Qftrssr jffc-a/Q di ly/T Q uftQGffvSJ 

and the proverb given as 2105, in Rev PercivaFs book, 
saBrS^BsOa$pjsOpuj€iLa Qs(ids\>sQsi(BppjBi^^ 

the god who destroyed the eyes gave a supporting 
staffs IS usually connected with thi*^ incident in Sun* 
dara’s history. At Kanchi, one eve is restored to him? 
and at Artir, both are restored to him 

(Of Sfc Appar) 
pmdsi^(umL.(5p^(r 

^ li « i_ (g) a; ^ / ff «(r, 

Is it not the privilege of the gt^at to lelieve the dis- 

tress of those who seek refuge 

Off^iup &jf)iL9^j^Oaja^ffL£i QuSGtLfts a tiSp 

Ql^/tQiUu jf jL-C? • 

9fSGiijnir OujjfLBiSmifi Q^ujpmintSp 
QuifiSuj^ifUiSmjp Quff(^pp^m/Sl(Sf, 

(Adivirarama Pandiya) 
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From the above account, even a cursory reader will 
not fail to notice the entire unfoundedness of the Eevd* 
Doctor’s chaige. No doubt Saipt Sundara, impelled 
by the residue of his past Kaima (Pr^rabdhta), 
resorted to a subterfuge, but the very subterfuge 
defeated itself, failed in lU effect, and God liimself put 
Sangiliar on her guard , apd at the time of taking the 
oath, all the paities were fully aware of the nature 
of the oath and its binding character, and none was 
'andei any deception about it Sundara knew he has 
had to take a binding oath, in the Presence of Him^ 
Whom, he, tor even a moment, ignorantly thought 
existed alone m the temple, and he hoped to keep the 
oath it he could, and<yet he showed his dread even then 
And Sangihar knew that the oath taken was m the Pre- 
sence ot the Lord, and Sekkilar describes in simple 
and beautiful language the great pathos and sublime 
feeling exhibited by Sangihar at the time Like a 
true and loyal Woman, she dieads the consequences 
incase Sundara does not keep his promise, and feels 
thoroughly down-hearted, blaming herself most And 
\^hen Sundara sinned, he did not disguise his fault 
and offer excuses, but he felt fully contrite and prayed 
and petitioned only for mercy And God did not ex- 
cuse him at all, until he wps duly chastened by 
undergoing the necessary suffeiing and sorrow 
Theie ts no palavering with sm, and there is no shut- 
ing of one’s eyes to what was evil, and the evil is 
clearly stated ahd condemned, and met with condign 
punishment 

“ Him whom God loves, He chastens " 

But theie is a certain keynote to understand his life, 
and w hen this is not possessed of it will be difficult to 
rwideistand St Sundara,, his life and charactei And 
in leading sacred history it is necessary m any event 
to bear m mind the words ot such a cutical historian 
as the late J A Froude He writes. 

‘‘ A faity talo we should now cull it, but that was no fauy tale 
to those who listened, oi to those w ho sang the story. When Ulys- 
ses tells Alciuus ot lus descent into hell, the old king does net 
smile over it as at a dieain ‘ Thou resenii)lest not ^ he answers, ^ a 
cheat or a deceivei, oi whom the eaitli oontams so many — log^es 
who hade m lies Th} worls have foim, and tliy biam sense, 
Thou tellest thy evpenenoe like a baid ' \y hei e were the lines which 
divided truth from falsehood in the mmd of Alcinus The w ords of 
tUlysses had /o' ut Lies of the accursed soit have no form, ahd 
cannot be shaped into form Oigamc form is possible only when 
there is life, and so the problem leturns which so often haunts us. 
What IS truth ^ The apple falls by gravitation. Whether Newton 
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ever watched an apple fall and drew his inference m consequeuc® 
has nothing to do with the UniversJ leality which remains unal- 
tered if the*rest is a legend The story of the apple is the shell* 
The truth is the kernel or thing signified Sacred history in like 
manner busy only to convey spiritual tiuth, is caieless as Alci 
nus of enquiring into fact It takes ^aot oi legend or whatever 
comes to hand, and weaves it into foim Theebeauty of the form* 
and the spirit which animates the form, are the guarantees of truth 
and carry their witness in themseUes Thus we are nd*for ever 
of critical controversies The spirit is set free from the letter, and 
we can breathe and believe in peace Such thoughts 

come like shadows upcm water when it is untouched hj the breesie* 
The air ruffles it again and they are gone ** 

And it IS the spirit ot the story that furnishes the 
key to St Snndara’s life As the Revd Doctor himself 
knows ‘ the great sages of the Saiva Sect in the South 
of India are four in number St Appar, St. Guana Sanr- 
bantha, St Sundara and St Mamcka Vachaka These 
are called Aclfaryae, Teachers and Guides to the Pathj 
which has been fully explained m these pages. There 
are tour such Paths and Margas calledx)asa Marga, 
Satpntra Marga, SahaMarga, and San Maiga, other- 
wise called Chraiya, Kriya, Yoga and Gnana Padas. 
In the Dasa SJarga, the devotee considers himself as 
the servant ot God, his Lord and Master, and worships 
and obeys Him accordingly. In the Satputra Marga» 
the devotee considers himself as one of God’s children, 
and loves and worships Him accordingly. In the 
Saha Marga, the worshipper ascends to fellowship 
with God and (’onsiders Him lus friend and equal and- 
then all that he has is his Lord's, and all that the 
Lord possesses becomes his. There are no secrets bet- 
ween them and then hearts ate opened out fully to each 
other. Yet a still higher stage, where there is abso- 
lutely no difference and both are one, ‘ I m Him and 
He in me’ and this is San With a knowledge 

of these tour paths, it will be readily seen how these 
tour Achanyas, respectively, represent these four 
paths Each of these in their respective lives ^ully ex- 
hibited what such a path was Ot these four, St, 
Appar was the one who had to suffe.r most to work 
oat his salvation Tl^e child * has necessarily greater 
privileges and liberties with the Father , and thp 
fiiend, the friend of Ms own bosom will naturally have 
greater privileges ,and liberties than even the sou, 
and necessarily shares in the life and thought and 
secrets of the other In fact, theie \s no ‘I’ and 
‘mine’ between them , they are one soul though with 

To tlieiRayar's cook, the peisou who trample ou the body 
the Bayar seemed to deserve the highest punishment of the law* 
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distinct bodies , and one need not be ashamed to ask 
the other for anything he wants , and the other is 
only too ready to anticipate hia slightest w’shes 

There is no denying anything even in asking for 
anything impropei, but the other will surely reap the 
fruits of his improper request, 

It will be readily seen that this ideal of the friend, 
Saha, IS exactly the condition of the Yogi, who is 
almost m the road to Jivan Mukti, and who can com- 
mand all the Siddhis, and yet if he desn ed them he is 
sure to fall back and reap sorrow, and he has yetsorfie 
Prarabdhta Karma remaining in him which he has 
to eat up in this life itself ; and the necessary suffer- 
ing has to be undergone so that, this Agamia Karma 
cannot form again and lead to another birth. And 
but for the chastening given to Sundjwra, he will form 
seed for future birth , and it was to prevent him from 
a futjire bwth, the Lord out of his great Love caused 
him blindness, indicative of the very minute amount 
pf spiritual blindness which lingered in him, like the 
-smell m the asafaetida pot or the motion of the pot- 
ter's wheel. St. Snndara in fact idealises the Yogi, 
and the great acta of privilege and familiarity* which 
he exhibits are fully consonant with the part he had 
chosen to pl&y, for had not the Lord who himself 
come down and chose him .as His own bond servant 
(a<sii7O0»6swi_6!!i), declared He had chosen him to be 
His friend? 

eu:rifiujUiiruia>flU ®«ff*wu)«wev«i0j(Tj«trjrC?ffl)/rj 

euirsQjg 

Q^iiyi«BiX)iuirs„ Qpetsrt^ 

Qsumi- 

QsueveShSsissrjpi i Qmmt^o(aSBesOwm ptM LjSaris^ 
iSssrQanlesis^eiir 

ainifiuimQLeei tShriunlBeiia tr Qs^s 

(^(S^fiiirL-Ositeavu. Lisriretsru) 127 } 

which IS referred tom the verse 10 in the Atur Hymn 
beginning with u^.@anu)|/iD quoted already 

“ sv^floi'iuiTiiSeotf'uuajig) uSea mqpjSir CttlOTgUfiSiuuj 

GfiJifglluni 

mses^ifi Qiunmsm uJrsuetiSBajfi^is/nrajiri^ntivw^^eit 

^esi^Qiusir lSSw^q^sQb Qesresr^^ifleapai^asQtuJ^ 

nn— — 

* We dare say many a gieat man has !)een addressed by his old 
bosom fnend by ‘ Hml fellow ^vell met ' ’ and though the 
^eat man might not have felt in the least his digmtj lowered by 
■Ae Ignoble espiession' 4 31-’, his low dependents might natn- 
ndly feel thoroughly scandalized. 


Him, the seven tunes, the sweetne«s of these tunes, 
the sweet Ambi osia, my fi tend, andpai twr et&n of my 
mischiefs, Him who gave me the beautiful-eyed 
Paravayar and made me His servant, Oh, my Lord 
of Arnr how can I, the senseless heggai, be separated 
from Him. 

Yes, when the sage ascends to the condition des- 
cribed in Sutra X of Sivagnanabodha (which see sepa- 
rately tieated elsewhere lu this issue) and the condi- 
tion of complete subordination of his thought and 
Acts to the Will and service of God, and when one can 
say ‘ Oh Father, not as I will, but as thou wilt,’ then 
the Lord actuates his very being and even his faults 
become virtues. And yet our saint did not actually 
escape the penalty for his fault, and we can be fully 
sure that his life does not furnish the least shadow of 
excuse to wilful evil doers for committing sms On 
the other hand, the tests of the Highest dictates of 
morality and religion are fully observed 

And our saint has God’s special command to live, 
as he did, as a ‘bridegroom’ ever and always, m entire 
gladness of being, itonly to indicate that it is not 
necessary for seeking salvation to retire to forest and 
caves, to give up food and drink, but that it is possible 
even to the humble house holder living m the midst 
of his family and children taking the ordinary joys 
and sorrows of this world as the Will of the Almighty* 
{mde Siddhiar Sutra X 5 ) and the mantra we anote- 
below, 

“ ^oewu) fiSsouuL,Oa/isrtf.tit, 

/leuu) Qeumi-n 0v*Br 

Qdi 6BBri_/r LBffB-SLDirirSS^QfitTtli(^ 

^sjui Qinanc-ir untppw ” 

(Tirumantrji.), 

declares that for the Guana margi and Saha margi, no 
austeuties are necessary 

And what is more, in his life, we see ahother trait of 
a Guam who disregards all caste and custom 

“tll 60 u 9 & 3 » 10#S«j 8|0 U>ff0l9u>ff«IU) 

0o>iS«ua» Q*itetr(a^m (jurciSaiJb 

* “ Qajuut^mQL-tsruujm” 

“ je^raSsr StllBiit 

uiirp0iruQuir UifSfi^drQetrQistsQiSsai 
uirtTfip^Ciuttmeu UBusarp peetsiSOucm 
^irppiSpeS tL'seitSu Qt-ntKSQu)’' 
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esOiiJso’ffl) is!i$es)iu 

ueiuasr eSiuesi tSsnu^ji stueuiuQui'irsQsy 

His Hist love was Paravaiayar, one ot the lowliest 
caste, and she was ivedded to him with all due cere- 
monies, and Sangilur whom he married next with 
all formality was a vellalah, belonging* to the 
agricultural caste, and he, the Brahmin of Brahmins, 
and our people could hardly conceive how a marriage 
between two such people could be possible And 
Paravaiyar pioved a model wife, and the highest ex- 
ample of chastitj, and Sangiliar proves the most affec- 
tionate and loyal of women 

And we need only notice one more point in the Revd 
Gentleman’s charges against Sundaia, namely, the 
want of due respect in his hymns addressed ’ to the 
Deity, in calling him ‘mad man,’ &c The Hindu 
poets and devotees often indulge m what is called 
(Nindastuti), and we think our veteran 
scholar could not be unaware of this For St. 
Sundara’s once ‘madman’, St Manicka Vachaka 
calls God ‘ ihadman’ half a dozen times 

“ QiButSuum, §!jr^LDiSes>ipues)Uji OfinQ^diftaui^ui 

^SuiSaueaTj amSssreSS^isan-inu , eStf.esr~OaiiisiiiSdi ^ 
«.!fiL/iSffJssr, Q^^iau.u<Ss^3^etst, /Ejsj^ssuSffff an fcfifi/r^ap 

Qi-MuiSs^ffevi eisBi^ooriLi^iM <^<^f)Sii-.uiSfjfSBr^ersirQp»aiQm, 

i 

“ I’ll make them smile, unfolding faults and service 
to the Lord 

“ Lo, Thou hast forsaken me ,* but if thou leave, 
I shall abuse thee sore ^ 

‘ Madman, clad in elephants skin,’ ‘ Madman, with 
hide for his garb ? 

Madman, that ate the poison’, madman of the burning 
gtound fire’, 

‘ Madman, that chose even me for his own.”'^ 

Of course ‘Madman’ He is, and all his followers become 
mad alsOjand are they not called madmen by the worlds 
For what is the name by which even to day people 
call them who show the least leaning to God, accom- 
pamed by disregard of this world’s life and its selfish 
interests ^ They are called ‘ crack fid’ or ‘ cracked in 
brain ’ However, we would call attention to a ster- 
ring address, delivered by the famous theologian and 
preacher, Professor Henry Drummond ai^d which he 

* It will occupy too mucb, space here to give these stones and 
their high import. They in fact denote the qualities which dis, 
tingnish God from man 


called the ‘“ Eccentricity of religion” His text was 
‘They said, he is beside himself’ Mark lu. 21. And 
he points oiit that no indignity that was heaped on 
his head, that no sorrow that he suffered was to be 
compared to this fresh charge, because it did not come 
from the mouths of his enemies, because it was not 
malicious, and untrue, but because it proceeded from 
his near and dear relations, and lo, the charge was 
true in a sense And that charge was that Chnst 
was beside himself, he vfas eccentric, he was mad. 
God and the world occupy different centres and it 
stahds to reason that he who is in the world’s centra 
calls God and those in Him eccentric or mad, but this 
carries really no censure with it. 

And it IS needless to observe that the Hymns are 
as much full of feeling and devotion as the other 
Devara Hymns, and full many a hymn out ot St. Sun- 
dara’s collection cat} be listened from the months of 
children and babies in any Saivite household The four 
paths indicated above can be easily systematized 
even from Christ’s own life and words j and the words* 
of Christ that he chose his disciples (John XY* 16) 
that he was their Lord and Master, and they were all 
cMldren of the father, in Heaven, and that they were bis 
fiends [John XV 14) and that they will all be one with 
him (John XVII. 21 and 28), even as he was one with 
the Father, could only be understood thoroughly by 
the Saiva Siddhanti, and could hardly have any great 
meaning for the ordinary orthodox Chnstian 

Indeed, Sundara’s was a most lovable character • 
in him was combined perfection of beauty of bod^ 
and mmd , for was he not created after the very image 
of God ? {vide the story in the Sausterit Bakta Vilasa); 
(And the Yogis and Risiiis of ancient days, with their 
evei-young and beautiful brides, the true Brahmins, 
were represented after the form of God Siva s^nd His 
Consort, with braided hair and tiger skins ‘iDerp 
Qmirir QsireiQ/sMGtudunpjS ^ ) And be mixed with thS 
world and was all in all, and yet all out fif it. What we 
seem incredulans about is that God should talk'tb us 
and move m ns and be with ns ever and always. This \S\ 
because possessed as w* are of mental eyes we are blind 
and cannot feel the Majesty and Glory of Him who is 
ever with us, behind us,in front of us,and all about us j 
and if we could onl]^ feel auchPresenoe and obey His die* 
tateSjwhat a happier and betterWorld shall we be living 
in These sages saw God not with their mortal eyes and 
talked to him not with their *mortal tongues and 
heard him not with their mortal ears Perhaps, if m 
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every place where mention is made of God, we can subs- 
titute the devotee’s God-consc’ousness, it will appeal 
better to the few who are mbre advanced The''e Sages 
with the God-consciousness fully developed n them did 
everything according to the dictates of this God-cons- 
ciousness and with no will of their own, and attri- 
buted every gifts to God above 

Prof. P Sundram Pillai ascribed the 8tli Century 
A. C as the probable date of St Sundara’s and we have 
shown also m another place how a later date cannot 
be fixed for him. 


“ THE ADMIXTURE OF ARYAN WITH 
TAMILIAN” 


A NOTE 

In his note, under the heading “ The Age of Gnana- 
Sambllanda ” Mr M N says “ that Brahmin sansknt 
scholars are as a class wonderfully patient and tolerant 
compared with their Tamilian friends” and as an inat- 
a^oe of this he says, that my articles, on “ The Admix- 
ture of Aryan with Tamilian/’ m spite pf their evident 
intense disbke of the Brahman and the very grave 
charges they bring against him (the Biahmau) on the 
flimsiest materials, such that the very word ‘ historical’ 
would be a misnomer it applied to these aiucles” 
have been received by them in a ‘ patient and tolerant’ 
spirit. It 13 a matter of surprise to me that the 
learned writer wlao Jays claim to those excellent quali- 
ties which belong to the meifihera of his community 
should himself give the lie to the statement when be 
goes on to say that I have brought ‘ grave charges’ 
against the Brahmans founoted ‘ on the flimsiest 
■materials such that the very worH. ‘ historical’ would 
be a misnomet if applied to these articles/ without 
adducing any the slightest proof in support of the 
charges he brings against me and other Tamihan 
friends. I am tempted to thiub that the learned friend 
has condemned my articles and regards them as being 
the reverse of historical, because they do not snower 
■down on his community the encofninms which it has 
rbvicived from western scholars, who cannot be expec- 
ted to have that clear insight, into the inner life of 
the nation, which we possess, and most of whose 
information is derived only from Brahman sources. 


I must confess that it is not in my nature to 
cry down any community and that if 1 have 
had to point out the defects of that gieat people 
lb the course of ray articles, I have done so 
just because I felt compelled to speak of them, in 
order to give greater force lucidity and cogency to 
my arguments and statements If by so doing I have, 
quite against my will and despite my best endeavours 
to avoid causing unnecessary pain, wounded the 
feelings of my Brahman friends, the fault is not cer- 
tainly mine What are termed ' grave charges’ bj the 
learned writer are in reality but plain facts, and I am 
sorry to have to remark that instead of duly exami- 
ning them, njy Brahman friend has merely made a 
sweeping remark which no one will regard in the light 
of a just and national criticism 

I feel compelled to note here with pleasuie the 
co-operation of Mr. V J *1’ Pillai of Cplombo, who 
corroborates the facts and stiongthf^ns the theoi’y I 
have propounded, by additional suggestions and 
thoughts of bis own. I hope that our friend wiU 
continue to offer similar suggestions and thoughts on 
the subject and thus render my work more efficient 
and useful. It is my earnest desire that gentlemen 
like him who are interested ni the study of the Tami- 
lian antiquities and are not ashamed of our ancestors 
will come forward with their remarks and supplements 
and do every thing in their power to make known to 
the piesent generation the wonders of the Ancient 
Tamilian world. Besides, by this means we will 
remove the reproach flung on us Indians, by sotne 
westein savants including Di. G. Oppeit, who 
bitterly complains of our apathy when he says . — “ It 
seems to me to be a matter of great regret that while 
the antique religious aud civil history of India have 
often been discussed, nti notice has been taken of it by 
the bulk of its poptilation ; in consequence the results 
of the researches on these points have not been very 
satisfactory ” 

D. S. 
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PROF SUNDARAM FlLLAl ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
RELIGIOUS SECTS IN SOUTHERN INDIA 


[^he following extract will afford aa instructive fom- 
panson with the views of Mr Savariiovan who has been 
ailing them in our Joinnal Piot Sundaiam Pillay^s idea 
ot the primitive Uravulian Religion deserves to be f*peci- 
ally noted — Ed ] 

There was a period, lost altogether in hoaiy antiquity, 
when the native Diavidian leligion, with its peculiar foims 
of saciihces, piophecies and ecstatic dances, diml} visible 
still 111 Veri}attii, Velan Adal, and othei ceremonies ot 
inoautain laces was alone in vogue The first foreign 
influence brought to beat upon the primitive form of wor- 
ship vva« that of the (V edrc leligion, which, with its usual 
spiiit of toleiation and cornpiomise, adopted and modified 
the piactice^ it then found cuiient in the country For 
a long tune the influence was anything but strong, but it 
accumulated as time elapsed, and some tiaces of this 
foreign influences may be observed in such fragments of 
the Pie-Tolkapjani woiks, as now and then torn up in 
old comnientaiies By the time this famous Giammar 
came to be^wiitten, the Diavidians would appear to have 
itdopted a few^ (if the social institutions, iii}ths, and ceie- 
monies of the Aiyan settlers But it was even then only 
au adaplafum and no The mobt ancient of the works 
of the Madma College weie composed during this period 
Next came the Buddhist movement , and after a long 
period of mutual toleration and lespect, during which was 
produced the bulk of the extant Tamil Classics, the cieed 
of Gautama supplanted the older compound of Diavidian 
andVedic woislup After attaining to power, the mild 
doctrines of Buddha seem to have undergone rapid degene- 
ration and to have ofcheiwise offended the followers of the 
original cult Then followed the revival of Hinduism 
In the course ot its long contact with Buddhism, the old 
Diavidio-Anan religion was considerably modified in 
principles and practice , and the Hinduism that has now 
levived wss altoo^ether therefore a higher and more com- 
plex chemical compound. The first who I’aised their 
Toices against Buddha weie those who woi shipped Siva, 
a name that the Tamils had learnt to use for the Deity, ever 
since they came nndei the Aryan influence, it not earhei, 
as contended by Dr Oppert The question was then, not 
between Siva and Vishnu, fqr no such antagonism was 
then conceivable, but between the Vedic ceremonies and 
the teachings of Buddha The struggle must have con- 
tinued foi a long while, hut the time was ripe when Sam- 
bandha appealed. Already had Appar— a learned and 
earnest Buddhist monk in the mbst famousnf the soatbem 
cloisters (1) — renounced publicly hjs faith in Gautama , 
and in a generation or two appeared Sundaia They had 
(1) I mean Tiruppi-tirupuliyur, named after Patahputra 
19 


to fight very hard, but trey succeeded nevertheless m 
turning back the tide of Buddhism , and though the 
schismatics lingered long in the land, they never regained 
then lost position Thus was inauguiated a period of 
piety and miiacles, which, no doubt, impeded for a 
while the cause of sound learning and culture It was 
during this period that the country came to be studded all 
over with those temples, which to this day form the 
chaiacteristic feature of the Tamil provinces As this 
process was going on there appeared the Alwars, to add 
to the general excitement and to accelerate the decline of 
Buddhism Though they represented the community that 
loved to feature the Deity in the form of Vishnu,! do not 
think they ever set themselves in direct opposition to the 
saivas as their later adherents do (2) The common 
enemy, the enemy of the Vedas, was still in the field It 
was while these sects of Hindus were thus re-establishing 
themselves in {iractice, that the Atharyas or tlie theolo- 
gical doctors rose to supply the theory. Even to the 
earliest of them, Sankatacliaiiar, was left only the woik 
of formally and theoretically completing the religious 
revolution that was already fast becoming, in practice, an 
accomplished fact, at least m Southern India (3) He is 
usually said to have established by his Bhashyams or 
philosophic inteipretations of Vedic texts, the six orthodox 
systems of worship, Saiva and Vaishnava forms inclusive. 
The assertion ought to bo carefully interpreted, foi there 
can be no greatei mistake than to suppose ihat he invent- 
ed or originated, these six systems Forms of religion 
are founded, not by philosophers and theologians, with' 
then interpretations and argumentations, but by heioio 
men of faith— faith in God and faith in themselves, to such 
an extent that they can induce not only others but them- 
selves too, to believe in the miracles they perform The 
former came later on to lustify and sanction what already 
exists, with their elaboiate exegefics wiitten solely for 
the learned and thoughtful, not to say the sceptical, 
Sankaracharur himself is personally a Saiva, but he 
suppresses his individual inclinations and takes his stand 
upon the common ground of the Vedas, and so supports 
all sects accepting Ihe authority of these hoary compila- 
tions, in order to show a united front against the common 
foe It IS expressly to meet the heiesy of N'lrvana that he 
J^prmulates the Advaita or non-dualistic theory. Bnt the 
common enemy soon disappears or sinks into unimpo' t- 

{2} The fable of Tiru Mankai Alvar’s qnariel with Sambandha, 
whohe trident he is saiU to have snatched, reiects only the modern 
feelings of the sect ,Even as a story it fails , Sambandha had only 
a pair of cymbals and i^ver a indent 

(3) Even in Northern India, the practical work of confuting and 
over-throwing the Buddhists fell to the lot of Bhatta Kumara (stc) — 
the redoubtable champion of Tedio Karma — and Prabhikara, rather 
than to Sankara, who followed them after several generations , 
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ance, and later Achaiyas, not feeLng that external 
pressure, find the Koii-Dnalism of Sankara ^ a little too 
high pitched, it not dangerous also, to the cat lent pietist 
forms of worship Aicordingly, Ramanuja slightly modi- 
fies the original Nou-Duahsm and distinctly puts a Vaish- 
nava interpreti>tiou on the Vedic texts Bat he still 
retains the Non-Dnalism of Sankata to some extent His 
system is not dualism but Visishtadvaitam, mcauing 
qualified Hoii-Duahsm. When we come, howevei, to the 
days of Madhvachaiya, the Buddhistic theoi) is so fai 
forgotten, that all forms of that oiiginal Non-Dualisni, 
with which alone Sankaraihanai was able to confront the 
heretical Nihilism, aie completely lejected m favoiii of 
pronounced Dualism, which perhaps was always the theoiy 
implied in the Saiva and Yaishnava practices (a) And 
whrtt IS more, this last of the Achaiyas adopts some ol the 
very pimciplcs for the sake of w'hicli Buddha rerolted 
against the Veda — as for instance, substituting animal 
images made of flour, foi the vei itable and living ones 
requited for Vedic sacrifices But except in the mattei of 
such minor details, the dogmas of none of these Achaixas 
affected "the forms of public worsjhip. Tlie temples and 
processions remained, exactly as they were, m the days of 
thefieiy votaiies of old— the Saiva Nayanmars and the 
Vaishnava Alvais, only as time i oiled on, these Littei 
ciept, one by one, into the sanctuaries they themselves 
worshipped, aud secured those aivine honours that ate 
now their undisputed rights 

(From Sovie mhitoneb m the Hiotoij of Tamil LJeiatuic) 


AN APPEAL TO THE TAMIL NATION 


Whatever the sentiments and opinions of different in- 
dividuals may he,’ as regaids the comparative rooiits and 
value of the languages of the vaiions races and nations of 
the world, theie can be no question as to the pieciousness 
aud importance of a language to those to whom it happens 
to stand in the i elation of mother tongue It is, indeed, 
not overstating the truth that a nation and its language 
rue and fall together No nation can, m any u ue sense, 
adopt and make ’ts own, the language of anothei nation 
The noblest and highest ideas a nation is capable of, can 
find its best and truest expression only in its mothei 
tongue It IS the bond of a common medmm of thought 
that holds together human units in racial or national 
unions, without which no progress is nossible The Tamil 
race possesses such vitality that it has maintained its 
individuality among the races of the world for several 
thousand years, and if its preservation in the future is 

(a) It IS to be noted that elsewhere Prof Stmdaram Pillai calls 
Irulnandi Sivachariya a most unoompromosing dualist and Sankara 
as the greatest of Modem Hindu philosophers See pp 4 and 47 
of his “ Milestones Ed. 


desiied, as it must ueeessauly be, by eveiyTc.mil who is 
loyal and faithful to the gieat traditions ot liis raa*, the 
supreme necessity ot lesi uiiig its language from decay 
and degradation should be pt acti. ally lecoginstd It’need 
not be pointed out tliat tl etiuelife and ba-usof a language 
exists mainly in its classical hteiatuie, and in ‘-pite of 
the nanifold misfortunes that have betalleii out lileiatiire. 
tlieie still a lernoiint lei t to us, which iswoitln of a 
place, side by side witli theliti latuies of Oieeee ind Rome 
But a e;ieai pait ot this lenin int is pcC'^ei ved m <i most 
perishable foim in old inanu^cupts whielido not po^^bess , 
much lebisting powei against the attacks of the moth and 
the \^bite-aiit How sad it is that tv\o ot the fne {itimajy 
epics, iiz , “ Vdla}apafhj” and ‘ Kundtlakesi h.ne now 
been iiiehie\ablj lost to tht Tamil \voihl, alfhontpli there 
IS sufiicieiit e\idence to show that ont‘ ottlKin at least 
was extant iiniil a tew dicadcs iiro The nnpeialue 
necessit) that exists, tlieieloie, of acMsing some naans to 
pieserve the lemains of oiir liteiafuie iiteiK no fiutlier 
advocacy In what othei way, but b) usinng in piint all 
the iinjuinted am lent houk>, can this end be athie\ed 

This, of couise, IS a task of a magnifude that no smglo 
person can undeitake but nothing can be toohaid for 
co-operative bodies 

It IS proposed that, as a purely liteiaiy, and therefor e^ 
a national undertaking, all lojal Tamils should ioim aa 
As'^ociation, with biam lies in e\ei} Tamil Distin t The 
most practical way m w'huli the AsNUCiafion, il fmmed 
can luhuwe its end, is to help the Pundits whoau aheady 
engaged in editing old cKissical v\nksto contniue their 
work by giving them donations sufhd nt to cmvei the e\« 
penses of publication The funds requued foi the pur- 
pose may be raised by the members of the Assoi lation by 
Tueaiis of such monthly 'subscriptions paid by tlum as are 
withui their means Those Tamil gentlemen, who, by 
virtue of then w^ealth and posiliori, are lecogni ed as the 
lead me: members of our community, may subsuibe lioer- 
allv and become the Pations of the Association I would 
suggcscalso that an agreement ma} be entered into with 
tiie Pundits helped by the Association thaf a cop} ot e\ery 
book published under its auspices should be issued fiee of 
any extra chaiges to every member of the AxSsociation, 
But, these and other similar matters may be discussed and 
settled m due coarse by the Association aftei its birth 

Finally, it being believed that notinog more need be 
said in this mattei to entitle it to, if not ensure, the favour* 
able and serious consideration of every thinking Tamil, 
and especially of those who are the representatives of the 
intellect and wealth of our community here and elsewhere* 
the suggestion is formally made that a meeting of the ' 
enlightened and educated Tamils resident in Colombo 
be convened without delay^in order to concert measures for 
the mrjmg out of this object (Prom a Ceylon Journal) 
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EXTRACTS. 


A MEDICAL INTERVIEW 


{Thf^ Opvnons of an Eminent Suigeon 
concermng Food-Refoom) 

Amongst tbe visitois wliom I have had the pleasure of 
receiving duniig the past nionih was Dr R H Perks, 
il D , F R C S , L R C P , a triedical man who has tia- 
velled widely and has had a lar^e expeiience both m 
England and in Austiaba (also as Medical Supenntendenfc 
of the Hospitals ati Devonpoifc and Adelaide), Knowing 
that, be was a \egetaiian — foi he has long been a Member 
of Tbe Ordei — and seeing that be w^asa splendid specimen 
of liealthj^ and vigoious manhood, I thought the occasion 
piesented an oppoituinty loi a piess uitci view, md foi 
obtaining some candid e\]nessions of opinion which would 
be helpful to some of our leadeis, who, although walking 
m the paths of Food-Refoim, <ue at present, pei haps, 
doing so m feai and trembling, owing to the foiebodmgs 
expxessed by anxious relatives and the doleful misgivings 
of some local doctor wdio has not studied the subject of 
hygienic diet as well as the ait of medicine 
The following answers to my que'^tions are just as I 
received them from Dr Perks , they have not been worked 
up to produce literary effect I commend them to the 
notice of the many medical men who aie numbeied 
amongst out leaders wiuh the hope that some of them may 
be led to declare themselves more openly as being m 
favoui of the abolition of carnivmusm I invite their 
co-operation in our beneficent work, and would com teously 
remind them of their gieat lesponsibility tow aids sinful 
and suffering humanity because of their influential posi- 
tion as teachers of the ait of right living. 

The pages of this Jouinal affoid a world- wide platform 
to ''.ny such who lealise their sacied obligation topio- 
claim the tiuih It is the mission of every tiue doctor to 
be a teaclw , and the people need advice more than medicine. 
I also know, from the numeions letters that reach me, 
that many persons aie only too ready to pay forsuchi 
advice , foi I am constantly asked to give to enquirers the 
names of professional men to whom they may safely 
apply -[Ep EGA] 

^ ^ ^ 

What IS your candid opinion of the movement which is 
now taking place m so many lands to promote the aboli- 
tion of the carnivorous habit on the part of mankind ? 

I think the Movement is one which will influence 
the condition and destinies of humanity profoundly for 
good. I regard the adoption of a non-car oivorous diet as 
the tndispemable fiut step m the development of a healthier 


and lullei lite on all planes of man’s being — physical, 
intellectual and spintual I am also of opinion that the 
adoption of the highest ethu^al standpoint, as illustrated 
in the teaching of the Older of Golden Age, fiom which to 
advocate a pare and humane dietary, is the true course 
and the only one likely to be widely and permanently 
successful 


Has your long experience both as a physician and ^ 
surgeon led you to believe th.it any considei able proportion 
of human disease is the result of eating animal flesh as 
food 

Yes The very large class of “diseases” and degenera-^ 
tions — much more numerous than suspechd by the lay 
public— caused by tne action of the gouty and ibeuinatm 
poisons, die primarily due (and this is recognized by tho 
mediCal piofession in then treatment of them) tocaini* 
vorous diet on the subject’s part, or his inheritance of huch 
diatheses liom ancestors of similar habits Thfwse diseases, 
1 believe, would become practically unknown if a vegeta- 
iiari diet were goneially adopted 

Tubeiculosis most fiequentlj occurs — though to wdia^ 
extent it is impossible to say— from infection from diseased 
and imperfectly cooked flesh AKo the paiasitio diseases^ 
Trichinosis and Tapewoira, fiom the same cause. 

In Austialia a pronounced foim of (uric acidj ana?mm 
is almost universal among young female ad^iHs, especially 
of the v^ 0 Ikulg classes, fiom excessive flesh-eating 

I am also convinced that much of the so-called summer 
diarrhoea and dysentery is caused by ptomaine poisoning— 
the lesulfc of decomposing flesh, though such decomposition 
may not be evident to the sense of smell 


Do you think that any considetable percentage of the 
Medical Piofession are likely to lend their mflaeuce to 
this woik of teaching the people the advantages of living 
upon puie fruitarian or natural food ^ 

I think the number ot medical men who recognize the 
value of a natuial, pure and restricted dietary is rapidly 
increasing. Many, I am sure, who are personally con- 
vinced, are detened from advocating their beliefs to any 
considerable extent by the extraoidmary prejudi- i and 
Ignorance of a large section of their patients on the food 
question— amongst whom such advocacy would probably 
lead to loss of practice and possibly of livelihood 

As these prejudices are overcome and ignorance is dis- 
pelled by such agencies as The Herald of the Golden Age^ 
such men will be able to follow their convictions withoui 
the fear of penalty. 

Do you consider that the intelligent and judicious um 
of vegetarian food would he likely to increase or decreaiNi 
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the atuount of indigestion which prevails amongst all 
ol»83€s of society at the present time ^ 

I consider that it would be followed by a considerable 
decrease. “ Indigestion” is frequently, and sometimes the 
only, symptom of gouty and rheumatic conditions, and is 
also largely due to habitual overfeeding, the temptation 
to which — “ to keep up the strength” — is much increased 
by the “ sinking feeling” so frequently present in the 
reaction period following the immediate stimulant effect 
of a flesh-meal. The large amount of undigested debus 
from a vegetable dietary is a valuable factoi in 8ecu\’ing 
regular intestinal action. 


During youi career have yon had a large opeiating 
experience as a surgeon ^ 

As the chief Medical OSicer in large hospitals for a 
period of 13 years, and subsequently in private practice, 
the number of operations which I have personally per- 
formed, assisted at, or have had general cbaige of, has 
been large — perhaps ten thousand. 


Aroong the number were there any whom you knew to 
be of vegetarian habits ? 

I do not remember any case of a patient having declared 
himself to be a vegetarian. 


Do you consider that those who abstain from animal 
food stand a better chance of recovering fiom accidents, 
operations, etc. ? 

I cannot speak from personal expeiience, but all the 
records of surgery among non-flesb-eating peoples (Hindus, 
‘Turks, Egyptians, etc ) seem to establish this fact. 


Do you consider {hat the habit of flesh-eating tends 
towards the development of dipsomania and that the Pood- 
Reform Movement has a reasonable chance of solving the 
drink’ problem ? 

Yes, to both queries. I believe the craving foi alcoholic 
“ stimulants ” is often due to the disordered digestive con- 
ditions in goniy constitutions. Conversely, from my own 
personal experience and the testimony of friends who have 
adopted a vegetarian dietary, I can say that its use deve- 
lopes an indifference and even distate for alcohol So 
marked is this that I consider we have, in a pure diet, a 
true physiological remedy, or rather antidote, for the 
drink crave. 


Knowing from personal experience that two Lirge Insu- 
rance offlees have offered to make greater concessions to 
vegetarians than to any other class of the community 
(teetotallers not excepted), I should like to know if you 
consider they are justified in so doing i* 


Yes, certamlj, believing as 1 do that such a laige pio- 
portion ot the diseases affecting oui populations aiedue 
directl} or indirpctly to flesh-eating 


Do }ou, as a practical man with much expeiieuce of the 
errors and needs of mankind, coiisidei that 1 could spend 
my life to better purpose than in advancing the ideals 
which aie proclaimed by The Older of the Golden Age, 
Do you think that in any othei way I could do moie as an 
individual towaids lessening the sum total of the woild’s 
suffering '' 

No, I do not think a man can devote himself to a nobler 
life woik than the eudeavoui to le.ilise toi himself and 
help others to realise your ideals The pme ethical 
teaching contained in The Hiiald o} ihe (lolden iljcis 
especu ily needed to counteract the tendeaoies ot tint, self- 
seeking and matenalistic Age, to lead men to think 
seiiously on the piobleni of then e\istence heie, and to 
help them to the attaiimient of a bigliei and puiei life 
Personally, I am so impiessed with the piofound impor- 
tance to humanity ot such woik that it is also my lesolu- 
tion to devote myself voluntanly to a hte endeavoui to 
hasten the advent of a hettei time — that ‘ Golden Age” 
when there shall be no moie need of such efforts, foi “ all 
men shall know the Pathei and do His W'lll flora the least 
even unto the greatest ” 

(“ Fiotn thf Iletahl of the (hddoi A(fe ”) 

f 

REVIEW 

THE BARATA ^AR^M 

(A Tamil p)oie bool by Mr K. Kuppugioavu Mvdahyai,B A.) 

This brochure forms an important addition to the Tamil 
prose hteiature w’hich in its present state is noteworthy 
only fonts lamentable poverty. From the time of Aiumu- 
khaNavalar and for some yeais previous to him, attempts 
have been made to produce a popular, leadable and elegant 
prose literature but not with anymaiked success Prose 
book8_ have been ranging from vulgar stories on the one 
hand to ultra-grammatical masterpieces on the other Per- 
sons ot ordinaiy culture should not waste then hours 
on the fotmet specimen of hteiature as has hitherto been 
the fashion for the leason that they could not undei stand the 
latter.Books of a less ambitious nature than the masterpieces 
were few in number, books, we mean, which, while wisely 
adopting a simple style, did not descend into coarseness, and 
while aiming at elegance did not rise to ostentation. To this 
class of jChaste popular literature, this little volume might 
be said to ^long. As such it has every claim to the atten- 
tion and patronage of the public and especially of the Boafd 
of Vernacular studies in whose hands rests the welfare of 
the Tamil language and of the youths that apply them- 
selvss to its study. 
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The Bhaiata Sara is professedly a translatioa of Annie 
Besant’s Mahabhatata, and the voiame befote as is the 
first instalment. The author propose! to present the 
whole translation in three volumes as each volume will 
»»iake in itself a book of convenient size and form. If it 
were not fo> the author’s confession, we should have Iwen 
led to believe that it is an original performance, foi the 
language is so easy and flowing that nowhere it reads like 
a translated woik It is a general defect with translators, 
especially, of books of this nature, that they set at nought 
the genius of the Tamil language and do their task in a 
tritpshod way These half-heaited productions form a hybrid 
•class and do credit neittier to the writer nor to ' he reader. 
The author of this book, however, has been ca^ tiously 
guarding himself against this defect and deserves applause 
for it 

But the book is not a mere translation. The author has 
always been wakeful to difficulties occunng lu the oiiginal 
and has taken care to cleai them up by suitable explanations 
and illustrations. The text of Vyasa has been followed 
in the narration or the story, and each narration closes 
with suggestive remarks whieh form the moral, as it were, 
of the nanation. These remarks at the end propose pro- 
blems and suggest solutions for them, problems of all im- 
portance to every man The narrations too are not tire- 
some and therefore one can afford to know the Bharata 
stwj'iti a very short time by going through this book 

LMtiy,'it would he unjuataf we should not add that the 
plSiugUd the binding of the book Lave been so carefully 
attande^^thatthey Iwid an additional charm to the book. 
Further the book IS paced very low and every Tamilian 
is recommended to provide himself with a copy of it 

S. A. 



CORRESPONDENCE* 

AN OBJECTION 
To 

The Editor, Siddh&nta DeejnM, 

Sir, 

With reference to your footnote p 53, S D for August 
1901 that “ the Sanskrit word [(Mdam)=force] is by no 
mesns the right one,” I beg to say that salvation by God 
hj force IS certainly the attribute of vMraov bounty on 
His part. Please publish this note. 

A. G. 

[We confess we cannot nnderstand the learned explana- 
tion. Mr A G IS flying off the contention at issue. Ad 
an answer to the point, we would reij^uest our correspond* 
ent to cite examples from Sanskrit philosophic olassiCB, 
to bear out the alleged sense of UdSjra — ^Ed] 

RAMAKBISHNA SCHEME OF SERVICE. 

in APPEAL 

To the Editor, " Light of Truth ” 

Sir, 

While it is a fact that in our Tirthas, Sadhus do nett 
usually suffer Tnueb from want of food, it is aone the lem 
true that in very few of our holy places, particularly in 
those situated lu out-of-the-way mountainous regions, them 
are no arrangements made to lo6k after them when they 
are ailing and sick. Sadhus, as a rule, live apart from 
one another, each in their own little huts. It cau,th«reforf^ 
be easily imagined how much Buffenng— which nlittU) 
loving service and care may alleviate— they ‘nudoigo in 
their seclusion, when laid np with sicknees. They beoaai« 
so helpless that it is not impiobable that many of them 
suffer the most intense agony for want of a drop of waitfv 
and that some die weakened by disease, thirst and hunger. 

Realising the extreme necessity, the Saunyasin Brother- 
hood of which the Swami Vivekananda is the head, havn 
as a beginning started a home, at Kankhal, new Hard war, 
early in July 1901, for the relief of the extremely sick add 
helpless Sadhus and pilgrims, and from where too- medi- 
roines and food for the sick are dwtabuted. 

One of the highest prodoots of bn-man develof«tiirii'ii 
the increasing capacity of realizing the helplessness and 
distress of others aadalovmg solicitude to remove them 
BO far as possible. The snocour of those, in their saomBnis 
of saffenng, who keep the spiritual atmosphere of India 
from losing its anefent power and potency, who saorifios 
their lives to the sustenance of the highest foroe that 
makes lor good in the universe and Rtus eontribate to tba 
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maintenance of the s^intaal eqailibnum of the whole 
irorld, — which as we venture to think, is the onlj condi- 
tion of ensuring a steady, hai monious, ever piogressing 
evolution and thus perform the highest possible service 
that could be done by man — is therefore the supremest act 
of useful chaiity, as well as the best sei vice that money can 
render. It is earnestly hoped that none will hesitate to con- 
kibnte hisshare tothe np-reaiingof an institution of such 
palpable practical good and spiritual promise 

All donations and subscriptions will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged by the unde, signed in Prabud- 
dha Bharata, the monthly English organ of the Brother- 
hood, published at Mayavati, Almora, Kumaon 

Aehraita Ashrama, { Yours truly 

Mayavati, Kumaon J ViMALANANDA, 

Joint Editor, Prahuddha Bharaia- 

(The scheme is a commendable one and we exhort all 
our subscribers from the bottom of our heart to do some- 
thipg towards the succour of the SMhus— 


SOME DISPUTED POINTS CLEARED. 


The Editor of the Deepika had the kindness to introduce 
to hie readers Professor Julien Vinson of the School of the 
IrivingOnep*'il Languages Pans, in its double issue of June 
and July, The Professor, I dare say, is already well 
known to the Tamil scholars of this country. He is one 
of the very few well-wishers of the Tamil Language among 
European Onental Scholars, and his recent woijis in the 
field of Tamil literature and his present labours in it have 
already been made known to our leaders. During his 
career at Karaikal; the Professor contributed many learned 
and valuable papers on Tamrl^ literature and language to 
thei?eu«e Onentah. Mr G Gover, in his work entitled 
“ The Polk Songs of Southern India,” mentions the name 
.of this learned scholar among the few who were devoting 
themselves to the study of the Tamil language. The Tamil 
public 18 very much obliged to the ’Professor for bis deep 
interest in Tamil language and literature, as it is deeply 
indebted to his “elder contemporary at Oxford.” 

Ir^his letter to the editor of the “ Siddhanta Deeplka,” 
which appeared in the combined^Rue of June and July, 
the Professor had the kindness to make a few remarks on 
two important points in connection with the Senes of 
articles on philological matters which have been appear- 
ing in some later numbers of the purnal 

The'first point according to the Professor is that “ most 
of the collaboiators of the Veepika appear to think that the 
Sanskrit and Dravidian (Tamilian) languages may possi, 
hly be related to one another ” 1 am sorry to note that 


the Professor should have been led to form such an in 
ference from the articles on philological matters that he 
refers to. No ^acute and critical Tamil scholar of the 
modern school, I believe, ventures to think that Tamil and 
the Aryan languages are affiliated to one another and 
belong^to the same family If our Professor had only the 
kindness to peruse the last paragraph of my second article 
on “ Tamil Philology” (Vol iii p.l 60 , of this magazine), I 
am sure he would not have come to such a conclusion I, 
for one, do not at all hold that Tamil and the Aryan 
languages belong to the same family Thus far I agrae 
with Western scholars But, in my ai tides on Tamil 
Philology, I beg to say, I had reasons to differ fiom the 
opinions of the Western scholars m regard to the following 
two poirts, t>^z — (a) that ‘Tamil belongs to the 
Tuiaur n family,’ and, (b), that ‘ theie is no connection 
whatever between Tamil and the Aryan languages ’ 

(a) They generally believe that Tamil belongs 
to the Turanian family This is a Western theory 
based on the principles propounded by Dr Caldwell, 
whose conclusions are inaccurate m many cases. 
His elaborate and excellent work entitled the ‘ Com- 
parative Dravidian Grammar/ not or^ly contains uany 
wiong theories and premises, but also the “gram- 
matical portions are often founded ” as Dr Pope says, “on 
insufficient data.” Such facts I have already bt ought 
out in ray aiticles on Tamil Philology, in seveial places 
It IS no wonder,tbeiefore,tliatthe 8 | unfounded principles of 
Dr Caldwell misled the Western savants. The need of 
an examination into the Doctor’s theories before they be- 
come accepted as solid principles, is thus strongly felt. 

It 18 an evident fact that Tamil is quite distinct from 
the languages belonging to the Turanian family as it is 
certainly from the Aryan. An acute and scientific study 
of the Tamil language will make this fact perfectly plain.^ 
Now, new methods of sfientific investigation in the field of 
languages, which were unknown to Dr. Caldwell at tW 
time when he wrote his ‘ Comparative DraviBiS® 
Grammar,’ bung to light the true position of Tamil stA 
places it under a separate gtoup, audit is under fKis 
group that most of the languages of India, and the 
Chaldean and the Accadian, of the ancient Westein Asia ; 
with the Hungarian, Finnish and the archaic Etruscan 
of Europe, are, I should* tbiuk, to be brought, and reason* 
ably called the Tamilian Family of languages. These 
tongues m ust of course he honorably acquitted from the 
Turanian thraldom and purged of their nnmented stigma. 

In the infancy of the Science of languages it was the 
fashion to divide all the languages of the world into thife 
groups and abandon all the rest, that could not be classified 
under the Aryan or Semetic groups, to one class, and 
nnscrupnlously name it the Turanian family of 
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languages So it vs as that the Accaduns, the most 
ancient and civilised nation known to the w-orld and other 
similar races also with their languages weie foued under 
tke Turanian group. The terra Turanian is givtn the 
meaning of wandering savages ’ When we know how 
organised was the household of the Aecadikns and how 
settled was their government m those ancient daji., when 
even the Aryans were homeless wandeieis in the central 
parts of Asia, without ordei or goveinraent, is it not 
really absurd to signify the Accadians by the teim Tura- 
nians ? Therefore, either it is wrong to call the Accadians 
by the name Turanian or it is illogical to appiy such 
a qualification to that term Thus, the couclusion of 
Dr. Caldwell that the Tamihans belong to the Tuianian 
family, and that of other scholars also that he Accadians 
and the ancient Chaldeans belong to the same took, arose, 
1 beg to say, from too blind a confidence in such au in- 
correct theoiy is a signi- 

Scant proverb justly applicable to these misconceptions 

(6). The statement of Prof J Vinson, that 
“Tamil and Sanskiit, in spite of some analogy of words, 
have no cdnnection whatever,” next claims onr attention 
S^efore entering into the consideration of this statement, 
let us inquire into the history of Sanskrit. The Aryan 
tongue which was once in vogue m thC Bharata Land is to 
be divided into two divisions, namely, the Aryan primi- 
tive and the Aryan derivative The former is purely 
Aryan^; the latter isidenved as a result fiom the admix- 
ture of the Aryan and the Tamilian Though the Aryan 
derivative, by ^hich Sanskrit is meant, isconsideied as 
an Aryan language yet in reality it occupies a middle 
place between the two groups, the Aryan and the Tami- 
lian. Rot only “m spite of analogies of words” alone, 
but even in grammar and in structure, Sanskrit resembles 
Tamil much and differs a gieat deal from the otbei Aryan 
iOQftilCS. These piove that Sanskrit is fo med as a result 
frUiatbe union of the Ai yan and the Tamilian tonaues So, 
ISanakiutiB not purely Aryan, but a combination of Aryan 
aid Tamilian as the people itself. The direct result of 
this combinatiou is the richness of its vocabulary and the 
pride of its rdioms Sanskrit was exclusively the lan- 
guage of the literati , while the masses spoke the corrupted 
dialects, which originated from the same cause “ Hindus- 
tani is," as Dr. G Oppert says,c“ a fair specimen of such a 
miscegenation of languages ” Thpse facta will receive 
a full discussion m my ‘forthcoming ai tides on the ‘Adnpix- 
ture of Aryan with Tamilian,’ when 1 come to the point. 

Row putting aside Sanskrit, the At yan derivative, 
which. 18 much indebted to Tamil for its forma- 
tion,, let us see the connection that exists between 
mm and the parent Aryan tongue, as well as the 


other tongues of the family The analogy of those Aryan 
tongues -to Tamil in most of their vocabularies, brings 
out a clue to their very remote relationship which, is yefr 
to be e’kpoanded and studied This analogy should not be 
supposed to be merely accidental , as some scholais think. 
Di Pope lightly observes that “thby [the Tamilian 
tongues] certainly contain many traces of a close connec- 
tion with the Greeks the Gothic, the Persian, and other 
languages of the same family in points even wheie 
Sanskrit presents no parhllel.” The resemblance of many 
woids and even of grammatical forms, which at first sight 
•may be thought to be entirely different, when they ate 
reduced to then original or primitive forms, would be 
very remarkable That eminent and great Sanskrit 
scholar, the late Prof M Seshagin Sastnar, M A., is pn> 
bahly right in thinking that “the Diavidian [Tamilian] 
languages, in their connection to the Vedic Sanskrit, have 
a greater philological importance, than Latin, Persian and 
many other languages.” What kind of remote relation- 
ship these 'two groups of language^ have had^ either 
belonging to the same stem and then separating and deve- 
loping independently m foreign lands, or originating fram 
different sources and thriving for sometime in alliance in 
a common land till the people separated and migrated to 
foreign countries, we are not at present in a position to 
positively say. All that we can say now is that thl'two 
languages though belonging to separate families still show 
strong signs of close connection Until cndern researches 
and investigations make these points clear we must hold 
that though Tamil and the Aryan tongues belong to 
entirely different groups of 'languages, yet they possess 
an intimate connection between them 

In these matters, we should be very particular no® to 
pay much regard to the opinions of poh scholars as have 
not thoroughly studied Tamil lest we should be led into 
piejndices in our researches 

II. About the origin of the Tamil literature and. the 
introduction of the art of writing in South Iflidia, Prof. 
J Vinson supposes that the former had its beginning not 
before the fifth or sixth century A D , and the lattei about 
the third century A D The PiofesBorbmldsbis supposition 
on the belief that these are no Tamil inscriptions in South 
India prior to the sixth century. I do not see w4h wb&t 
evidence the Professop so fi mly believes in the non-exist- 
ence of inscnptions in South India prior to that time 
Th re are certainlj many inscriptions and letter-cuttings 
(«ic) of olden days in rocks and stones which, if examined^ 
would point to a dat considerably earlier than that which 
our Professoi is pleased to propose. As yet we have not set 
foot on any inquiry in this direction, and if earlier ins- 
cnptions have not been fortbcoming,it is due to the want of 
thorough«^oing resea. ohes The fault is partly with the 
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Indian Government which indifferent to the researches 
of the Tamilian antiquities, unlike its patVality for 
Sanskut It is a fact that in Mr Sewell’s Archaeological 
Survey of South India, only those inscriptions that bear 
a date have been bron,ght to light, while the rest were 
I ejected, as informing us nothing of the time they were 
written in, though they could be traced to a histoncal 
period by a leferetice to the internal evidences in the Tamil 
literature itsel f^ince we cannot conclusively state that there 
were no Tamil inscriptions before the sixth centuiy A D , 
our Professor’s conclusions that the Tamilian literature 
dates only from the 5th or 6th century is, at least in my 
view, not well-founded It is not always safe to deduce 
conclusions from points not thoroughly sifted or under- 
«?tood. 

The existence of the Tamil literature from an eaiher 
period than ouiProfessor seems to think can he easily provod. 
The late Prof P. Sundaram Pillai adduced sound reasons in 
his “ Some Mile-stones” or “The Age of Gnanasambhantba 
{sic)" to clearly establish thatSarabhanta’s(sic) age was bet- 
ween the 4th and the 6th centuries A. D , which wa« fully 
edrroboiated by the discoveries of Dr Hultszch and othei 
scholars I do not think there is any -fttre who asserts 
that the Booh of Eymns oi Devaram of l^mbhanta and 
other saints of Saivaism are the first piodncts in the field 
of ’Tamil literatuie. To this period probably, if not to an 
earlier age belong, I should think, the Bymn Booh entitled 
ESM,yirapiialhxntam (nc) of Alvfirs, the saints of the 
Yaishnava sect. There are certainly many existing Tamil 
works of greater importance, prior to these works of the 
Bhaoti {sic) school. 

Between these devotional Aorks and the works collected 
and compiled in the days of the Madura Academy ,8tand the 
‘Five Standard Epics’ or ‘ The Panja Kaviyams' (szc), of 
which, the Cilappo^ikaram and the Manim^lai were 
written m the leign of KariEdla Cola I, the contemporary 
ofGayavagu of Ceylon, whose name also occurs in the 
text It IS a well-known fact that Kankala flourished 
about 113 A. D., when Gayavagu I, began to leign in 
C'rylon Bo these two works of the ‘ Pive-standaid Epics’ 
belong to the very early part of the second century of the 
Chnstian era 

Among the works of the Madura Academy the well* 
inown Saoied-Kural’ is one7of which not only Gittalai- 
Oittankr, the author of Mamm^galai who lived in the 
same age with Karikak I and Gayavi^u of Ceylon, bat 
also several other poets of the Ma.liira Academy bjaeak 
highly. So the Kami shoald be a work whuoh existed 
from the begianiflg of .the Madaca \ar»demy. Professor 
Sesht^ri Sastn at well as t)r. Pope think that the 
* Sacrai Kntal ’ might have been written dunog the first 
century of the Christiau era. But from the ,al»ve facts, 
it 18 not irrational to infer that the Kara! might have been 
oomposed much earlier than the Christian era 


Amona the existing Tamil works, the gtaramar Thol- 
kappiyara is supposed to be the oldest extant, and the 
only work that has survived the Deluge The author of 
this gram mat is anterior to the Sanskrit Grammarian 
Panini,and from the cui rent ti adition we can say this much 
VIZ , that hfe lived befoie the inundation which swamped 
thestietch of land that existed to the South of the modem 
Cape Comorin We cannot fix the date of the Deluge. It 
must have occuied ceitainly before the establishment of 
the Tamilian dynasty at Korkai, which was antenor to the 
construction of the city of Madura As we know that a 
long line of kings ruled atKoikai for many centuries, 
we may safely assume that the deluge must have taken 
place only several centuries before the erection of the city 
of Madura at ^bout the 9th century B.O The Deluge, there- 
fore could lot at the outside be later than the 15th century 
B C , and the date of the Grammarian Tholkappiyan must 
be prior to this event. This work though very old is a 
mastei piece and could have been composed only when the 
language had leached its pristine maturity. From the refer- 
ences inTholkappiyam itself we are led to suimise that I here 
were many literary works even befoie it, which perished at 
the cruel hands of Time and from the big Delude So com- 
pletely has the Deluge done its destructivs work that wb 
hardly come across in South India such old manuscripts and 
libranes as confront the gaze of antiquarians and ex- 
plorers in Nineveh and other ancient Chaldean towns. 

Dr Caldwell says, that “Tamil literature seems to have 
known no youth,” and quite in accordance with i-his the 
tradition also luns thatthere were two other Sangams before 
the Deluge, in which many works were written But we 
have none extant except the Tholkappiyam, the only relio 
of the Pre-Deluvian Tamil liteiature. Even tins, ip lb* 
form in which it now exists bears the mark of muoh altap 
ation from new additions interpoll ations and accretiona. 
We are told that it originally contained only 600 Satiams 
hut now it has grown to’ treble the size Every later 
grammai lan, till the end of the Last Academy contributed 
hia own share towards enlarging, altering distorting this 
ancient work It is impossible now to reconstruct from 
Tholkappiyam the past history of the language at the date 
of its composition. Thus, Tholkappiyam has lost its his- 
torical mei it and the invaluable property it might other- 
wise possess as the surviving classic of the Pre-Deluvian 
Tamil literature. 

1 leave out the traditions of the Tamil sage Agasthiy* 
as they are hopelessly blended with myths That thm* 
was such a personage as Agasthya I do not doubt*, i fG* 
age should he ascribed to a time much antenor tc-tbW> 
advent of the Aryans into the Bharaca Led. And his story 
also points to the existence of Tamil writings in NoAhitra 
India also. 
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I believe that, fioai the above, Prof V^inson will find 
that he was very hasty in bis conclusions about fixing the 
date of the Tamil, liteiature on the untenable supposition 
that the ait of writing was only introduced about tht 3rd 
Century A D. We have indisputably shown that the 
literature of the Tarailians date from a peiiod'far beyond 
the 15th Century B C , nay, even antenor to the advent 
-of Aryans in the land of Bharatans (sic), and from this it 
natutally follows that the art of writing must have been 
known to the Diavidians even eailiei than that. Even the 
oldest grammar extant calls the articulate sounds by the 
name chaiacter,” i e , sound reduced to written 

form, fiom the root “ write.'* Does not this fact 

alone prove that the Tamihans had known the ait of 
writing from a very recnote antiquity Moreoper, the com- 
positions and compilations of the Madura Acaivemy or as 
it 18 called the Last Academy, have many passages in them 
referring to stone-mscriptions In a chapter of Knral, a 
soldier addresses his adversary in what Beschi calls 
^ Spiritns Martialis,’ thus — 

“Ye foes ’ stand not before my lord ' for many a one. 
Who did mj lord withstand, now stands in stone" 

'Hdtands in stone ” hete refers to the old custom of wnting 
epitaphs on thegiavesof waniors, and it is thus described 
in the Pniananuru “ and they inseribe it with their hero's 
name, adding ‘This is the memorial of him who thirsted for 
the fight, full of valour, amid the hurling of the spears ' ” 
(Vide verse 251, Pma-nanuru.) These can by no 
means, be the mere offspring of the poet’s imgination 
There ajs many more illusions to such epitaps in the col- 
lections of PoiB-nangro especially in Chapter X of the 
* Pura-porol' Veiiht' These facts abundantly show that 
tdiere have ^n inscriptions in the Tamil land from a very 
wmote period And Dr. Hultzsch, in hia ‘ Epigraphia 
Indica)’ Vol. I Vi Xos. ^2, 23, and 52 gives descriptions of 
three such Tamil inset iptions found mtbe District of 
North Arcot in S. India. 

From these facts we can conclnde tliat the Tamihans 
inew the art of wnting from a time only lost in antiquity 
Nay, it is nothing remarkable that the Tamihans knew 
and cultivated the art of writing even in Pre*Histonc 
times, when it can be easily pioved that they are coeval 
with the ancient Accadians, the inventors of the cuneiform 
system of writing, whose clay tablets of 40)0 B. (S, are 
aow forthcoming one after another 

I have endeavoured thus far to convince the learned 
Professor of my points, and answer the few objections 
which he was kind enough to radse in the double issue of 
Jane and July of the Deepilca. I hope that tins will only 
serve ‘to increase the keen interest whuhthe Piofessor 
■has already evinced towards the welfare of the Tanfil 
Jiaugnage and literature, and to induce him to push his 
inquiries farther into the sadly-neglected field of Tamil 
literature with a genuine scientific spirit, untramelled by 
Jirejndices, and unbiassed by pet theories, therby earning 
the well-wishes and gratitude of every lover of Tamil, 
Native or European. 

D Savaeieqtak 


ANCIENT TAMILS AND THEIR CHALDEAN 
AFFINITIES 


The Editni , 

The Sidhanta Deepika, Madrqs. 

Sir, 

While thanking yon for finding loom for ray last aitiel© 
in your valuable journal, I would bring to your notice a 
fact or two more which would help learned men in 
determining the aflBnities Of the Tamilian race. The Revd. 
A Carr, M A , late Fellow of Orient College, Oxford, 
states, in an essay of his, included in the Cambiidge 
Companion to the Bible that, “One City Ereoh or Warka 
m Lower Chaldea la literally a City of the dead being, 
filled with places of sepulture, where the bodies are placed 
in jar-shaped earthen waie coffins.” It being now hn 
admitted fact that the same mode of burial was prevalent 
among the ancient Tamils of South India, the question 
naturally arises whether the primitive Tamils were also a 
Chaldean race I would draw the'special att&ntiou of the 
Pundits of South India to this significant fact, as I have 
not come across any reference made to it in the pages of 
the “Siddhanta De®piha”. 

In my last arlicle I stated that there is a noticeable 
similarity tn point of structure between the Tamil temples 
and the old temple of the Hebrews at Jerusalem, as 
described in the scriptures of the latter. One or two 
quotations from the Bible woul d enable '-.our readers to 
see wherein the similanty above referred to lies. Turning 
to the 26th Chapter of Exodus and to the 23rd verse 
thereof, we read, “The veil shall divide unto you between 
the holy place and the most holy ” As some of your 
readers may, perhaps, not understand the meaning of the 
above passage, I wonld, before proceeding farther, make 
mention of the fact that the temple of the Hebrews con- 
sisted of two compartments the first called the holy place 
and the second the most holy'place or the holy of holies, 
the entrance of which was screened from vulgar gaze by 
means of a veil hanging in front of it. It was in this holy of 
holies that the Shekamiah {sic') or the visible presence of 
the Deity manifested itself in the shape of Light ineffable. 
The entraace of the temple was toward the East, In the 
ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, verses 
6 & 7 we read the priests “always went into the first 
tabernacle accomplishing; the service of God, hut into 
the second went the high-pnest alone once every year not 
without blood which he offered for himself and for the 
errors of ttie people ” 

Having made the above quotations fiom the Bible, I 
quote also few lines from a i eport made at the request of 
the Ceylon Government, on the famous shrine at 
Katirgamaui in Ceylon, by Dr Covington. “ A large 
“ drapery bangs in front of the innermost or the last rooni 
“ screening its entrance f lOtn the gaze of the people This 
“ apartment is the most secluded part of the temple, and 
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“has DO kind o“ openings or v\indows with the exception 
“of a door between it and the middle lOom Kothing 
“conld be known or ascei tamed by me as to the inteinal 
“ arrangements or economy of this inteiesling pait of the 
“sacred edifice This penetialia is the adyt'im where 
“ the idol or the symbol of the god is deposited and into 
“which none, even the officiating pnest, can enter at 
“random, as he verily believes that the invisible diety 
“himself IS enshrined in it ” 

The mere perusal of the above -quotations would convince 
any reader with no pievious bias that the similauty of the 
stiuctuial features of the old Hebrew temple to those of 
the old Tamil temples, and the similarity m someiespects 
between the iituals obseived in woiship, cannot all be said 
to be accidental The temple at Katngamam is said to 
be far older than the time of Havana Its priests are 
called Kappuvar {suLjsun) so called hom Kappa (suq) 
H woid which is used to denote the woik of the pnest The 
priests of the other old Tamil temples ui the neighbour- 
hood of Katirgdmam are called Nanibimai 
and are all, like the priests of Katngamam Tenple, 
non-Btahmans 

I think I may say without any fear of tontiadiction that 
Eatrgamam is one of the oldest sluines m India oi 
Ceylon, and it is a historical fact that the present building 
was put up by a Singhalese king about 200 B C. ° 

I should, before closing point out thajt youi remark 
that Javeh ” is pronounced “ Yaveh” in Hebrew, and 
cannot, therefore, be identical with the Tamil “Chiva”, 
cannot be the last woid spoken on the sub]ect The 
Poituguese word “Janala” (for window) is now cuirent 
m Jaffna as dFsywsii and. lusmssreu The Sanskiit is 
jSiFih and ■SB'" in Tamil. The Malay “ Javuka” (a native 
of Java) 13 susiiaesr anS lUirQ/isar m Tamil Again the Y 
in Hebrew has become J m English m such words as Jews 
Jacob, John, &c There are instances also of “S” being 
changed into “J” as in Mun-sur=:Mnn 3 ur The JHebrew 
form “Yaveh" might have been a later development of the 
original Chaldean “ Javeh ” It is quite possible that the 
word was of Cushite oiigin, and when it passed into the 
Semitic Hebiew language, the “J” might have changed 
into “Y," while in Tamil, the “J” has changed into“sa” 
Again the “S” sound m “Siva” may be explained also as 
merely epenthetical For instance, the Gieek “Yupnos” 
becomes “Supnos, ’’and Tamil j),ss.wiu'j> is the same as the 
Sanskrit fsmmujLr In like manner, it is possible that the 
Tagiil “Siva” is only another form of “Iva” derived from 
the Hebrew “Yaveh ” There are many historical indica- 
tions that the Tamils were known to the Hebrews from 
early times "W hether this interconrse between the Tamils 
of South India and the Hebrews of Palestine was on any 
primitive racial affinities or not, it seems difficult to ac- 
counc for the habit of the ancient Tamils to bury their 
dead in earthen coffins, on any Other supposition but that 
of racial affinities with the ancient inhabitants of Lower 
Chaldea who followed a similar j>ractice T.ie habit of 
cremating the dead was probably borrowed from the 
Brahmans after the practice of Suttee was introduced into 
South India 

Colombo, } Yours faithfully, 

14t'h September 1901 J Y J. T. Pillai 


Notes asid Commepts, 


The aiticle on “ the King and the Sutlta Saint” appear- 
nng elsewlieie in lliis number re- 
^^O^rview of the qucs- pieseiits, ot latliei leflecls the opi- 
nion u-sually enteitained on such 
suh]ects l3y men of the wntei’hilk Butin oidei to do 
justce to both sides ot the question, and not to allow 
oil! selves to be a sort of go-cat tfoi many < t oiii coires- 
pondeiits, we append the following comments 

f 

* * 

It may be that King Hama was held out as the ideal of 
kingly duty, but w'lthal that, we 

Sad^'r'^ant'” ^^'6 inclined to think that he is a 

most shocking instance of caste and 

piiestly t} annj We are, unable "o admire or appreciate 
Rama’s act ot abandoning Ins wife The highest ideal 
which a King might like to set before himself does not 
at all lequiie that the person should completely give up his 
own innate 'sense of iightand vviong, indefeience to bazaar 
gossip and scandal Eitliei he believed hei to be guilty, 
or he did not. It he did not, and theie could be no shadeof 
doubt about it, as was pioved by the oideals pooi Sita went 
through, then the tongue of the vilest .scandal-monger 
ought not to have dnveii him to commit this gross act of 
inhumanit} King Rama himself repented of his act, and 
all Ins subsequent miseiies are due to it But wliyoneaith 
did betake her in again, if only to try to drtveher out at the 
next moment Such an act of want of courage and moral 
strength, is no part of the ideil king we areafiaid 
Poor Sita being swallowed up by the earth is mere poetic 
symbology for a most heart-rending sure de And the Sudrj^ 
Saint’s attaining heaven is only a sop thrown out 
story-teller to appease popular conscience which could fiartf, 
]y approve of the humanity or justice of Rama’s act. A&d 
perhaps there is yet another explanation of this incident. 
The story-teller who put down the Southerners as monkeyg 
though he could hardly deny to them qualities of coniage, 
truthfulness and fidelity which are characteristic of the 
South Indian soldiers of even to-day, w'ould not clierish 
great veneration for their piefy which is again one of their 
singular traits And the incident displays more the jealousy 
and antagonism which the Northern people exhibited at the 
high level of civilization and morality displayed by the 
Southern people, though in course of time, the two people 
came to know more of each other and completely coalesced. 

♦ 

* * 

We are glad to note that our appeal contained in our 

last editonal touched the heart of 
Oar appeal touched . i . t 3 j i. 

one heait * eaders , and he 

IS no less than the revered T. YedJ- 
drisadasa Mndaliar, a retired High Court Judge of Travan- 
core He very kindly writes to us as follows, and in * 
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second letter lie reiterates Ins offer of help and assist- 
ance “I think it 18 the Will of Pioiidence that 1 
should join you in the field to enlighten our countiy- 
man about oui gtand Religion Yesleirtaj’s post brought 
me joui \ery kuid letter and for ,i while after pei- 
using the letter 1 felt sad because I had not the fo tuiie 
of joining \oa eailier in the grand woik you aie engaged 
in lam in the habit of leading a few \eises of oui 
Peiiapiirana after the daily piijali This tnoining tl e po - 
tion that tuinedup was the meeting of our Snnts 
•ajaasir and ^^emt-uuiSstrdsifini' By this I arn com- 
manded by that great Commander of this wo Id to join 
youi tram of assistants in the noble woik Piay considei me 
as such hencefoith and I shall be grateful ” Our giateful 
thanks aie due to him for his noble offer and we earnestly 
pray that the Supreme Sivam will bless h n with long 
life aud happiness 

* * 

Mr E. Maisden, the Seniot Inspector of Schools hap« 
pened to go through our ]ournal and 

tioIS Oftcer’s opimo^ ^^s pleased to declare that “ they 
are most interesting I had no idea 
that there rere such excellent magazines. They ought to 
be in 3 very CoPege and High School library ” 

^ * 

Thai excellent monthly ^ Auvu Vilallcam has com- 
menced a translation in Tamil 
^ The Poet \emana in VewSaraet'e the famous Satakam 
of the Teliigu Saint Veraana. 
Sivagnana Yogigal of Virudupatti is the translator aud 
a very good tra .slation it is It shows how easily Telugu 
lends Itself for translation in Tamil , and a verse of the 
translatioa irtraabjoin 

uirsGo) /s'^euiSfi 
9,say^iS!'^Qiui£JPiSQ 

Bj the way, this learned Swami whose erudition both in 
Tamil and English, Sansk-it and Telugu rs well known, is 
busy with the translation of Snkanta Bashyam into Tamil, 
and of the Siva BhaktaTilasam and Haksya Mahatmiyara 
into Telugu 

it 

* * 

And we were rather amused at the way ‘Gomat’in 
an otherwise excellent article on 

liate of Snkanta Sutras contributed to the 

^ ^ Sralnyia Yadin arrives at the date 

. el Srfkanta He would place him after Sri Sankaia 
wid after Sn Ramanuja and more wonderfully enough, 
after the Lingayat commentator on the Vedanta Sutras. 
Actual dates, based on well-attested tradition or literary 
tests ought to gnide ns in the matter, bat our leai ned fnead 


does non bind himself by any of these meHiods, and on the 
coiitraiy he would actually make Snkanta later than the 
15th and ^6th centuries A. D And St Umapathi who 
lived lu tlie 13th century A D. actually paiaphrases poi- 
tioDS of Siikanta's Ba-hya in his woiks And the pub- 
lished accounts of the life of Sn Sijnkaia both in Sanskrit 
and English make Snkanta the eldei contenipo aiy of Sri 
Sankaia , and Snkanta really loomed so high in tiie brain 
of the followers of Sii Sankara that they make their Guru 
mcauiate on earth foi the ve y purpose of vanquishing 
S ikanta And yet Gotuat thinks very little of the 
influence exeited by Snkanta, and makes out that he did 
not bang together the various sections of Saivites together. 
But even a casual student knows that Snkanta is the great 
reconciler of the Vedanta and Siddhanta systems, the 
Vedic and Agamic theologies The closest observer 
can scarcely see or observe any great differences of doctrine 
or practice obtaining among the Saivites, even if there 
should be any, MrP S Subramama Iyer of Madura whose 
contribution on the Brahma Sutras appear in the same num- 
ber inclines on the other hand to our view about Snkanta'a 


This Sabtia is working on the same lines as the Tnchi- 
nopoly Saivn Siddhanta Sabhaand 

The thud Anmrersary jj. maintaining its weekly meet* 
of the Woraijur feaiva , _ , , , , , 

Siddhanta Sablia mgs, and Sunday free school and 

library, and the celebration of the 

Saint’s days At ils first Aniversary, the late Sir la Sn 
S Somasnndaia Nay agar Avl lectured to the andience 
and a brief account of his life appears in the report of that 
anniversary together with the bibliography of his works- 
which reach the rairvellous number of 50 and upwards. 
At the second Aniversary meeting the great Pandit 
V Sannnathier of Kumhakonam enlightened the andienco 
with his erudite discourse on the Poets and Kings of 
Woraiynr The third Anniversary Meeting was held on 
the 25th August last, under the presidency of the learned 
Pandit Saravana Pillai of Salom There wore 59 pupils 
in the various forms of the school, and suitable p-izes were- 
given away to the pupils who were successful at the final 
examination. The leport shows very fair progress and 
we wish the Sabha every success and prusperity. 

* 

* * 

The greed for power and pelf is manifesting itse'f ever r. 

where The example of the West 

The Problem of Hap- jg corrupting also the East grada- 
ally. We are imbibing the worst 
elements lu the so-called programme of material advance*- 
ment, restlessness, and avarice, luxury aud vice. To an 
ordinary European, it is hardly conceivable how a man can 
be happy, absolutely happy, on two annas a day And yet 
this is possible. Happiness is not to be measured by the 
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amounfcof money onemigbfc command, or the extent of teru- 
tory one might possess Ijhe desire for them is evei a aontce 
of anxiety , and the thirst or hankering aftei them pi oduces 
in the long lun more pain than pleasuie The Hindu 
ideal of honest wirk and perfect contentment is slowly 
permeating the best minds of the West in its own wai, 
and we exti acted once befoie a beautiful article, entitled 
the " Search for Happiness” fiom that excellent Vegeta- 
rian Magazine, the Herald of the Golden Age We quote 
to-day the concluding paragraph from the aiticle, “On 
the problem of Happiness” appearing in the July Number 
ct The Mind, the leading exponent of the lew thought, 
edited by John Emery Maclean and ChailesBrodie Patter, 
son, and published by the Alliance Publishing Company 
of New York “Oh, happy day for him who gives up 
• striving to be ncher, wiser, moie cleier than his fellows, 
and settles down, content to be himself ' And when abates 
the fever of possession and he perceives that the nclies 


We are glad to note that the Tamil Sangam which was 

only initiated in May last,has taken 
The Tamil Sat gam , j i j / 

of Madura loot and shape and was formally 

' Opened tins month by the Rajah 
Bhaskara Setupati of Ramnad The various means which 
the Sangam proposes to adopt foi the improvement of 
Tamil are as follows — The establishment of a school 
and the awarding pnves foi the encomageraent of pupils. 
(2) The establishment of a libtary culled the ‘ Pandian 
Libraiy,’ (3) The establishment of a pi ess for printing 
a Monthly Magazine and for other pm poses. (4) Getting 
commentaiies wiitten on itrre old works , tiansiating into 
Tamil fiom othei languages, the publishing of histoncal 
treatises, &c. (o) An annual meeting of Pundits (6) 

Giving help to publishers of Tamil , books and commenta- 
ries. (7' The holding of lectmes, Ac. We hope to pub- 
lish full par ticulais in a future number Great credit is 
due to M. R. Ry Panditurai Swami Tevar, the Zemindar 


of the nch, the joy of tiie happy, and the strength of the 
strong are bis as well— then indeed for him the millennium 
has dawned Then shines the Sun for him , for him blooms 
the ros^, for him the waters murmur , and the wind sighs 
in the forest, or croons to the rustling corn He shares the 
fipeed^f the trout and the song of the wren. He welcomes 
the souls that are coming and bids God-speed to the souls 
th^t arc parting. Alone in the mountain or one of the 
crowd, evetywhere is he in touch with the heart of huma- 
nity All joys are his jpys , all sonows are liis to assuage 
Child 18 he witn childhood everywhere To him flow the 
love and heioism of the world , for no longer has he a 
private and particular life. His bark has sunk to another 
sea and sails now on the serene aod smiling wateis of 
the Universal ” 

* 

We mentioned, that the Hindu ideal was -one of honest 
woik and perfect -.contentment 
IBe Hindu Ideal of Thatjnnce of Moralists, the Saint- 
feet Contentiuent iii'u.vauuva.r turnlsBeH the ideal 


of Palavanatham, the wo'tliier son of a worthy father 
whose court was a regnlai Sangam in itself We wish 
the movement every snccess, as the Sangam is tht. very 
embodiment of our heart’s desire foi a life-time. 

To the long listof opinions of Governors an^DirectorSjOf 
Public Instruction, of Professors 
Senators, of Statesmen and 
Scholars which we have been quot- 
ing in these pages, we are now glad to add the golden 
opinion of His Excellency, Our Viceroy At the opening 
of the Educational ConmussionjpetlkiDg on Primary Edn- 
catiOD, Lord Cuizon said — “ Prima|y Education by which 
I understand the teaching of the masses "lo the veinacnlar 
opens a wider and a more contested field for those who 
think that Government has not fulfilled its duty in this 
respect The education of the people in their own tongues 
has shrivelled and pined This, I think, has been a 
mistake, and I say so fot two principal reasons in the 
first place, the veinacnlars are living languages of this 


ma,niuhis own peison. Though 
untold gold would be gladly laid at his feet, he scorned to 
receive any such gifts. He deSired to earn Ins biead by 
tjie sweat of liis brow and wo ked*day and night as a 
humble weaver Work was to him the best tonic for the 
mind as well,asl!or the body. Indolence is the surest road 
to Vice, as is only too well exhibuted in the histones of 
Mutts and Mathadhipaties Our Tiruvalluvar has not 
lorgotfen to give the question its due value and has 
treated fully of Wealth and Happiness, and of the proper 
ways for securing, distnbuting or sharing them His 
famous sistei, Auvaiyar was equal^ precise in he?- ins- 
trnctions. She has asked people to go iieyond the surging 
seas in search ofWealth,bat has cautioned them at the same 
time never to use any harmful means. The acquiring of 
money itself IS no vice, but, even as the English pi oveib 
pats it, the love of (_thirst for) money is the root of all evil 


great continent, English is a vehicle of learning and of 
advancement to a small minoritj’^, but for the vast bnfk 
it IS a foteigu tongue, which they do not speak and rately 
hear If the vernaculars contaiued no liteiaiy models, no 
classics, I might not be so willing to lecommend them; 
but we all know that in them are enshrined famous 
treasures of literature and art, while even the secrets of 
modern knowledge are capable of being communicated 
thereby in an idiom and in phrases, which will be under- 
stood by millions of people, to whom our English terms 
and ideas will never be anything but an unintelligible 
jargon. Jly second reason is even wider in its application. 
What is the greatest danger in India , what is theWnroa 
of suspicion, superstition, outbreaks, ^oriines, and aiso* 
of lunch of agrarian discontent and suffering among the 
masses P It is ignorance. And what is the only antidqte to 
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Chapter XVir. 

MA.MCKA VA'CIIAKAR 

Sornehiue tin hn^li of Chi isf 

Manicka Vacli<ikarj one of the gi eatest poets and saints 
that ever tiounblied in the world, was chronologically 
the foremost of the fom famous apostles of the Saiva 
creed He seeui'^ to have flourished earlier than the 
last professors of the Maduia Academy He, thus 
preceded the Baulof all times, namely, Tiruvalluvai. 
the authoi of tlie sacred KuimI 

The eMdence ioi giving him such an anteiioi 
date IS a^ iollows 

Kalladai a member of the Madma Academy at the 
time of Tiru\alluvai’s advent m their midst, refers to 
him mort than once in his impciishahle work, Kalla 
dam * "Witli deference to M.lnicka V4chakar he 
does not refer to him by name but styles him 
as an anha (devotee) m vhosc interests God 

* §otDO habt\ critics hold without assigning anj satisfactory 
evidence that the woik KalUdani is spuiious A refutation -vnll 
be found later m oui sketch of Kalladai ’s career 


Siva appeared as a groom * In anothei placet 
he refers to a sport of Siva which is enlarged 
with poetic embellishments in Manhumanda padalam 
of TiruvilayMal Puranam This feat which is annual- 
ly commemorated as the lussss^uhb^ ^ 0 isfl 3 sr 

(uirt-sa at Madura forms an important portion in the 
history of our sacred poet 

Secondly, M^mcka VSehakar was engaged in a 
religions controversy with the Buddhists, as the oui- 
come of which, they all became converts to the Saiva 
faith The disputants are clearly mentioned to have 
come fioin Ceylon where the religion of Buddha was 
implanted as early as the time of Asoka, that is, 
about the middle of the third century B C (250 B C ) 
Thus there is much ground for thinking that during 
the time of Manicka VS,ciiakar, the leligion of Buddha 
had nc)t gamed any strong footing m Southern India, 
as the Buddhistic opponents of the Saiva creed had 
to come for the religious discussion from Ceylon 
where it g^ned ascenSlancy A perusal of 

composed in the first century of the Christian 
era, manifests however, Hhat Buddhism was prosper- 
ing in peace, and there is no shadow of any evidence 

ahaval ~ 

t 49th ahaval 
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of religious animosity at the time. But there was 
much commendable religious toleration, as the 
Pandyas, the Cholas and the Cheras allowed all 
religions to flouiisliundei their patronage and held 
the clergy m great veneration Thus by the time of 
Tiruvalluvar and the contemporarj academic staff of 
the Madura College, the leligion of Bnddha had lost 
its virulency towards the Vedic creeds and likewise 
the Vedic creeds such as Samsm, &c , had grown 
tolerant towaids the alien religion* 

We must at le ist grant a century for allowing the 
furiously opposed religions to recognise mutually 
their respective importance Thus as Tiruvalluvar 
flourished towards the close of the first Century A D , 
St Mlimcka 7achakar might have lived about the 
close of the first Century B C , that is to say some- 
time befoie the binh of Christ 

Thirdly, it is quite difficult to find any eminent 
wr’ter wno lived later than Tiruvalluvar that was not 
indebted to him. SilappatikS,ram, Manimekhalai, 
JmkaChintamani, Ramayankm and a hosi of other 
important wot ks have all borrowed from the Sacred 
Kural. Neither in Tnuvachakam nor m Tirucchit- 
trambalakkovaiyar of Maiutka Yachakai could we 
trace any influence from the store-house of human 
wisdom, namely, the imperishable Kural. 

The following stanza from 

affesar sigious Qlosu. Qpis^Q j$irir 
euiresJl a).TuO(j/r0C#srraSf®(?«ff/r UirruQuesru 
uirtK' QsireisruL^p (ffsesismiu ^tl.(BSssru 
ygji u>gp/8 QiU«rL^eiar Quirp/SQtu 

seems to have a parallel thought to Valluvar’s distich, 

L^tlupeppQ p 

ip^uQug $lSlftctS)L- /TL-Ly 

if we recognise the genuineness of the interpretation 
of ParimMalagar The common comparison in each 
case IS the impossibility of a freshly-hatched young of 
a bird to get back to its previous egg-life Tiruvallu- 
var employs the comparison, if we may give credit to 
Panm^lalatrar’s interpretation, by way of illustrating 
the impossibility of tbe revival of a dead man , whereas 

* Later on tbe aben religions, througb the mfinence of their 
ynesthood, gained an upper hand in the Tamil land and tried by fair 
means or foul to crush the Vedic creeds into oWmon The Jams 
and the Bnddhiscs were great pohtioal schemers Proselytism was 
their aim and m their anxiety to propagate their religions they sank 
into degeneracy forgetting the noble example of the founder of 
their faith, Buddha It w as at tbs stage that Sts. Gfnanasambandar 
and Appar appeared 


the saint Mknicka Vachakar compaies the etei.ial 
freedom from the clutches of the moital coil, which he 
requests at God's hands, to the bird’s final libera- 
tion from the shell Thus the comparison serves 
j higher purpose in the case of V.athavufadigal. 
If one had borrowed from the othei, he should be 
TiruvaMui ar In all probability Tiiuvalluvai might 
never have intended such a compaiison By (jL-m 
eoij he should have simply meant a bii d’s nest as 
several Sangham poets have done The liberation 
ol the life fioni the body is genoially compaied in 
Naladyar and other ancient woiks to the bud 
abandoning its nest (^/—msrou m the sense of egg, 
seems to have ciept into the lexicons, only after the 
highly ingenious mtei pi etatior of the distich quoted 
above Even this interpretation, we fear, Parimela- 
lagai should have impoited into the distich from Tiru- 
vachakam A decidedly parallel thought to another 
of Valluvar’s epigramatic verses 0 “curs, however, m 
Tnuvachakam The last three verses, namely, 

Sr-pjSuJ s-ppfi QpitL.it eujgiuuirtit 0^»LjsQ^ 
upjSuSu Lig^pesipu uppp isittM uvjpeuiretf 
upjSuj Quunesr (Bpui mi'uiuig^iu 

from ^0aiii)m/r3w and the lines, 

iBeieniiQpm uppp /8ir«» up/SSesrp 
QuipQpeug QpsugaQs QiFear ^ pg\us QsgpjgiMiS 

coiiespond much in diction and thought to 
upjpi* upppdffeat upjSSur jjuupesspu 
upjpiss upjk £St..pQ 

of Tiruvalluvar This is a thought known to all 
sages, Mamcka Vachakar, Tiruvalluvar, Nammalvar, 
Tirumular and several othei s use it. There is also a 
pioverb pervalent with sages , J^ppjei upQpeS^ppjp 
S® Hence there need be no borrowing of this ide^ 

In addition to these, there is a tradition that the 
saint's Tirucchittambalakkovaiyar was criticised by the . 
academical staff, and Kalladam was the outcome of 
an attempt m defence of the melodrama. It is not easy 
to say anything decidedly of the tradition That the 
sage Mknicka Vachakar flourished during the classi- 
cal times IS obvious from the fact that ancient com- 
mentators such as Nacchinarkkimyar and PSrksinyar 
quote freely from Tiruvachakam and Kdvaiyar, while 
they hesitate to refer to the writings of the Devaram 
hymners, whose works rre also undoubtedly wortjiy 
models of dignified diction. The commentators took as 
support for their commentaries on academical works, 
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Oiily the ancient classics of the Tamil literature, that 
IS, woiksof the Madura academy Thus we have 
ample ground to believe that Tiruvachakam and 
Kovaiyk are produc, turns of the third academy 

It may, however, he argued that, as the saint refers 
in Kovaiyar, Stanza 20, to works investigated by the 
academy in the past tense, he might have flourish'ed 
aftei the extinction of the ac idemy This may be true 
if the academy had only a short period of existence , 
but, as we have seen already, the academy was m 
existence for a very long period which goes much be- 
yond a thousand years The past tense of the word 
would simply indicate that the saint 
referred to the worko already investigated by the 
staff of professors who conducted the literary sessions 
before his time 

Now to come to his life It is a great misfortune 
that neither Sekktlar nor any other ancient writer 
contributed to the saint’s biography If the poet had 
been one of the sixty-three canonised saints of 
the Saivas, we would have had a critical sketch 
of bia holy career from the pen of Sekkilar, 
the renowned and critical bard who sang the 
glory of the saints, in one of the most venerable 
monuments of Tamil Literature, namely, the Pena- 
pnranam. The biography furnished by Kadavul 
Mahamunivar, which seems to be the oldest* is no 
doubt full of details but lacks historical insight. 
Paranjotimunivar s sketch of the sage’s life in his 
famous TiruvilayMal Puianam evinces rare scholar- 
ship and knowledge of divine philosophy, but, the 
account is not elaborate enough at the eud, as 
the biographer’s aim was merely to depict the 
sports of Siva as far as they concerned Madura. For 
guidance, the two works may be profitably utilised by 
the student of the history of Tamil Literature, pro- 
vided he carefully weighs the two versions m the 
light of the autobiography furnished, though with- 
out any intention, by the sage m his two imperishable 
monainents of Tamil Literature, namely, Tiruva- 
chakam and Tirucchittrambala Kovaiyfir. Neither 
VathasTurar Puranam, nor ihe cantos m Tiruvilaiy&dal 
Puranam dwelling on the saint’s bfe, evince sufficient 
evidence of historic acumen on the part of those 
biographers. The life of the sage on a reliable 
historical basis is indeed a destderatum. 

* At the most this biography is only 300 years old 


After this preamble let us proceed to describe the 
holy career of the great sage without doing any 
violence tobistoncal veracity 

The Sage Mlimcka Vfichakar seums to have sprung 
from an ancient Brahmin dynasty who supplied the 
Pandya with men of rare acumen for prane-mimster- 
ship * As a boy the sage should have exhibited signs 
of rare precocity He was given the highest 
education in Tamil Literature for which he had always 
the greatest fascination His precocity enabled him 
to digest the subtlest principles ot religion even at 
an yearly age and by the age of sixteen his education 
received its consummation His erudition and the 
consequent growth of his intellect soon spread far and 
wide and reached the ears of the Pandya The Pandyat 
sent for the precocious youth and after an ex- 
amination of Ls capacity conferred on him the 
‘iwm-de-phme Tennavan Brahmarayan (=the Bra- 
hmin king of the Pandya) and requested ihe yoking 
sage who was then only eighteen years of age to 
accept the pnme-m;nistership of his kingdom 
Out of deference to the king’s request and paitly on 
the belief that he could attain the wisdom of the 
world m such a situation, V&thavuradigal deigned to ac- 
cept the offer. The king entertained very high expecta- 
tions of his young prime minister and resigned the 
whole burden of the sovereignty mto the sage’s hands : 
the young minister performed his fnnctions with 
great piudence and never grew elated at his high 
situation The prime-ministership was, rather, a bur- 
den to him as his mind yearned after a true spiritual 
guru (=dehverer), who could by his graceful glauoe 
disentangle his soul from the ceaseless miseries to 
which it had been snbjepfc m its ott-repeated incarna- 
tions. 

There were then in existence all the schools of 
philosophy, namely, Atheism, Materialism and Idealism 
side by side with the alien religious, Buddhism and its 
cognate creeds , none could please him , they were all 
hindrances m his way, they seem to have engaged his 
attention but were powerless to arrest the march of his 
mind which was resolved upon the attainment of salva- 
tion through a fit deliverer It is quite certain, however, 

* Manicka Yaohakar is spoken of as a Brahmm of Amatfciya 
gotram t e , a dynasty of Brakninis from wiiom ministers were 
selected by the king 

t It IS unsafe to consider him to be Arimardana on the strength 
of the TirnTilaiyddal Puranam, as the ancient Tamil kings, the 
Fandyas, the Cholas and the Oheras all bore usually, names of pure 
Tamil origin Refer for instance to Silappatikaram, Pattuppitta 
and other academic treatises 
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that he enjoyed the pleasmes oi the world, such as 
royal pomp and company with the fair sex , but he 
never lost Inmself in them * He consideied them merely 
as cra\iiigs of his physical fiame and never indulged 
in them with his full heart t It is in this sense that 
we ought to cons hue the ■vehement outbursts of 
deprecations he pours upon his past-self, after 
he became a ble«sed being tluough the grace of Siva. 
In his leisurely moments, he was mostly engaged 
m confcience with plnlosoplieis, men of oiudition 
and sages He was as it weie a bee duttenng atter 
every flower tor gathonng honey He giew vvrtser 
eveiyday but his unquenchable tliust tor flndiiig a 
spotless M through whom he hoped to attain sal- 
vation ever prejed upon liis soul. 

After some years lapsed thus, he was summoned 
before the Pandyan king to carry out a mission ’The 
royal stable was, in a poor condition for want ot pro- 
per horses News had come, then, th.it a beautiiul 
tiain of nugiiificent chaiger^. had ai lived at Tniippa- 
juntural from the Aryan land, probabl}, flora Arabia 
which is all along famous toi its rare breed ot horses. 
Vatha'vuradigal (the name by which the poet was 
known before he was blessed by Siva) was entrusted 
with an enormous tieasuie of gold to put chase a tioop 
- of beautiful horses for the cavalry of the king's regi- 
ment He setoutwith all the pomp suitable to his digni- 
ty in the midst of a gorgeous company When he was 
reaching the spot known as Tirupperunturai (beauti- 
ful great harbour^ he experienced an unaccountable 
ecstacy which increased at every step In a cool 
grove, he observed a holy Brahmin Sage seated under 
the shade of a Knfiinda tree, surrounded by disciples 
of rare devotion, chanting tlie ’^edic hymns in praise of 
the great Gum, whom he afterwards uiideibtood to 
be.God Siva Himself in uoipoial fiame. The yearning 
young fmnistePs heait-strings weio touched with 
ii^describable pathos, and he ran towards the great 
Preceptor m eager haste as a thirsty man at the 
sight of fresh cold watei . The yymng aspirant was 
im doubt quite Tipe by'’ Ins stoicism ( = indifference fo 
pfein and pleasure, known in Tamil as ^QsSSss-QiuiruL/) 

* It IS not positnel) Ivnown w hethoi our s<ifte ■\vas a batheloi oi 
a married K'an Tshile he «as in the servitesiaf the P.iiidj.i 

t Such I state ot mind is quite possible lefer, tot instance, to 

«r# 0 4 /r ul_c. / rjaoo 

Qu::irs^^Qa — Siigsw,i\L3 
s/rPaS&iTiU"^ aS06eD^a?S 

^aesr. 


to be introduced to God’s grace The sight of the 
Preceptor whose person as well as the poisons of the 
surrounding devotees which appeaud m all cftul. 
gence by virtue of the holy ashes ami )ndial\]iu heads 
With which they were decoiated, enticed his niiud The 
ministcn melted liom head to toot with love winch 
overpowered his reason He quite lost sight of the 
eirand on winch he was sent and jiiostnited Inmself 
losing all balance ot miiid like an uproutml palm tiee, 
at the sacied teet ot the Holy Dehvciei. God Siva the 
Guru, witli gieat coiulesceiisioii laised liiiii up and 
embiaced Inm with paternal tendeuiess , all the worl- 
dly sliacklos were at once unloosed Tlic .\aii<,Hity 
cast a glance of giace upon tin- pious \outli and 
placed His Holy Poet upon Ins head lb*, ihen, placing 
His hmuL upon the head ol the iipe aspnaiit ex- 
plained the mystic me.umig of the five power tul letters 
winch toirned the name of divinity, mniiely, iSiiaija- 
mma The pinne-nnnistii was atome tiansloimed into 
a blessed sage, and in gratitude, he began to smo the 
gloi\ ot Sua 111 lieait-melting stianis The imaleula- 
hie value ot the thoughts and the ehuim (»f tlie diction 
in which they were gaibed secured tor Vathavinadi- 
gal, the ever-memoi able name of .Manieka ^'.khakar 
(=he whose sentences aie rubies) at the h.tnds oi God 
Siva Maincka Vacliakar was, howevei.iiot allowed 
to enjoy the ecstatic sight toi any Umgih ot tinie The 
Divine Pieceptoi, who was come puiposi-ly to the 
spot for the redemption ot tlie iipe sage, v.niislied 
with His holy tram after mtiinating His pious 
disciple of His departure Thu treasure m his 
possession was spent m the constiuction of a tem- 
ple, on the spot where he was graced, as well as in 
relieving the distress of devout mendicants The 
Pandyan king soon came to uiidei stand the deeds of 
his young pnme-mimster and torthwith sent loi him 
tor reprimanding him The blessed voung' poi‘t has- 
tened to Madura and on interview mg tlie king assur- 
ed him that the h'lfses would come on <i cm tain dav iii 
the month of Avani (rod biva, whose spoits aie not 
easily explicable, metamoiphosed a good lot of the 
foxes of the jungle into niagnitueiit (haige’s guided 
by the mfeiior gods who were disguiseil as glooms 
Somasundaia khe local name ot God Siva at MaJuia) 
mounted upon the most majestic ot the breed mid 
appeared like a Hoise Mercliaut leading them to the 
metropolis ot the Pundy a 

^Let us desenhe the situation of Banit Maincka 
\ achakar. His intimate fnends and relatives teased 
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iiiiii ou all fi)i Ills foil} and pionomiced his act- 
ion> to be nuwise, inexpedient and dangerous to the 
uiteiests ol his tainil} and friends The poet’s tiaiis- 
leiidant mind, i netted as it this iipon*the foitu of his 
Dniiie Delneiei at Tiruppeiuiitiuai, was not in the 
hast affected l)v then woildly wisdom, he < hushed 
tlieiii to silence by replying that he was quite pje- 
p.iiedioi ail) toiiii of punishment that iiia} await 
him but cculdnot, fora moment, toiget 8iva The king 
too was anxiously awaiting the aiiival of the hoises, 
With no doubt, a good dogiee of suspicion Piovident- 
mlly on the appointed day, the kiiiir with Ins couitieis 
obseived an immense cloud of dust afar, followed 
after a time by the deafening tiead of hoises In 
a moment the huises weie at the gates of his palace 
The king could SI nicely beln VO his eyes, on «eeing 
them he was o\ei whelmed with speechless delight, 
the (haigers fai exceeded the value he paid for them 
thiough Ins luiinstei Tlie sight of the Diime grnom 
bewitched ‘«enses and unconsciously his hands rose 
abo\o his he.id to adore the Groom , he felt ashamed at 
his conduct w‘hen he regained his self M^nicka Vheha- 
kai , who knew tifll well that it was God Siva that ap- 
peared in flesh .ind Wood foi Ins sake was all love at the 
liapp\ sight The Pandyan king presented the Efful- 
gent Giconi with a gold gaiment which the Hoiseman 
u'cenedat the end of His whip The king con- 
suleied this an insult, and the sage consoled him by 
saMiigthatit was tlte etiquette m vogue with the 
hoise mei chants' of the Aryan land. The horses 
being handed over to the king, the Mysterious 
Uioom disappeaied along with His retinue, the 
inferior gods The king became all the more endeared 
to M^incka Vachakar whom he rew'a,rded profusely 
for the fulfilment of his promise, but the sage re- 
ceived the presents with much indifference as he 
k new the evanescence of all earthly joys At the dead 
of night the metamorphosed jackals assumed their 
natural form^ made much havoc m the royal stable 
by destroying the natural horses that belonged to tho 
king, and made a wild howl at which the town awoke. 
The kiuggotmfunatedat the tyck played on him and 
upbraided the minister vehemently and handed him 
over to* the custody of His officers who were privileged 
to subject him to torture till he could pay back the 
entrusted treasure The sage was led to the heft sands 
of the river Vaigai, which runs past by Mbdura, and 
there he was tormented by the king’s officers. God 
Somasundara could not brook the ill-treatment , all of 


a sudden was the iiver m a furious inundation The 
irresistible Hood rolled like an ocean in the bed of the 
river UaigaiWnd thieatened the city with speedy de- 
struction , On the order of the hewildmed king, ihe 
“^outhein bank of the rn^er was apportioned out to the 
citizens foi the construction of fin emjiankment to 
piotett the city fiom the flood A certain portion of 
the bank fell to the lot ot a devout matron whose 
head was silveied ovei with age and whose vocation! 
was the sale of the powdery diet (pi ttu = God 

Soinasundara Himselt condescended to become her 
woikmaii and bore mud The whole of the embank- 
ment w'as finished excepting the portion allotted to the 
pool matron, the piWw-seller The breach in the 
dike was growing widei and wider The indifferent 
workman was brought to the presence ot the 
Pandl}'a who m bis rage whipped the disguised God 
The Divine workman vanished emptying the tontents 
of the basket of mud into the hi each which at once glos- 
od The king got alarmed and fiom above sprang the 
divine a s<in “You littleknow the merits of Mdmcka 
Y,\chakar for whose sake We metamorphosed the foxes 
of the jungle into horses, he spent your unsuUied treasufe 
foi your good lu all charitable ways, you oppie-sed 
hull further and We sent this flood to endanger the 
safet} of your city , and for the sake of the devout old 
dame, We have appeared as a Workman m taitered 
attire and condescended to receive your caning ” The 
bewildeied king bemoaned his unwisdom which pre- 
vented him from rightly understanding the greatness 
of his minister. He went with much submissive 
veneration to the Sage M^nicka Yachakar and re- 
quested pardon foi his injudicious treatment and im- 
plored him to resume the government of his land The 
sage leadily forgave him and said that he could no 
more be his prime-miiuster as. he had a divme er- 
rand to go to Chidambaram After touring ovSr some 
of the important shrines of his much beloved Pandyan 
kingdom gracing them with hig heart-melting strains, 
he marched towards the north and after wor- 
shipping the shrines ^uch as Tiruvarur, Kaiukkun- 
traA ( = the Hill of the Bagie) Annamalai, came to 
the much-coveted spot ot Chidambaram 

On Mpproaching tbs precincts of this celestial city, 
he experienced an mward light which buoyed up hu' 
spirits to the highest pitch of ecstacy. On entering the 
holy shrine of Lord Natesa, his whole frame melted 
into divine love and he stood Spee'chless, his eyes 
pouring streams of tears on either side, and at inter- 
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vals few and far between the W'lids, ‘b iva biva I otii 
escaped from his bewitc^hed lips He became an ob- 
ject ot pity to the common mob, whilp to the really 
wise he was an object of ijreat admiration When he 
was restored to his full senses, he composed two pati- 
ga'ms (short poems of lOsian/^as) ;>;loiif\ing the Loi d 
Natesa’s mv'jtic dance , thhse patigams known as 
Koittiuppatigams aie unp.iialUled as divme pane- 
gyrics both toi their pathos and tinths of divine 
philosophy After feasting his eyes to bewitchment hv 
witnessing the ISfataraja’s Hqly Dance he repined to 
a hermitage close by toi imdistiirbed coniemplatiod 

Meanwhile a host of Buddhist mo iks came all the 
way from Ceylon, to upioot, as they thought, the S iiv a 
faith which was a stuuibhng block to the progress of 
their religion. Its very fame kindled thei iiidignati/) n , 
they came down to the ancient sliime of Cliidamba- 
rara for a leligious cnibrowi >v Tiie Bia unuis ot 
the shrine '^got bewild-ied as they had ve‘v little 
trust in their ability to contend with the learned monks 
from Cejdon They went in a bod v to the heiniitage 
of out«blessed sage and leijuested In m to quell the 
arrogance of the vain monks , he condescended to 
caiiry out their earnest lequest, His hohiiess ordered 
a screen to be put up in oi dei that he might not see the 
wi etched facets of the impadeiic disputants. The 
c< ntroversy went on and the haughty monks were 
unable to give any satisfactory leply to the question 
of salvation advanced by the sage Pailiue brought 
on impious wrath which led them to piofitless upbraid- 
uig of the Saiva faith. The sage was roused to 
righteous indignation and the blabbering monks lost 
the power of their ynpinus tongim, the eminence of the 
Saiva faith was established ofi a strong basis, when, 
at the blessing of the sage, the dumbness of the 
maiden daughter of tlie Chola who was present at the 
controversy was remedied She began to answer the 
queries of objection * to what apjJireiitly seemed as 
irreconciliabieti aits 111 God Siva’s spoils The tongue- 
tied Buddhists thiew away then red gaibs, received 
the holy ashes at the haii'ls of the sage, and hecaane 
devout monks ot the Saiva faith. 

After thus vanquish 1 11/ the Buddhist faith, oui 
sage repaired again to liii lieniutige to pass his days 
m undisturbed contemplation 111 i^litude One day 
God Siva appe-i red befoie him as an old mendicant 
Brahmin from Madura a nd expressed that He had 


specially come to see him tiom su' h a great distance 
on account ot the fascinarion winch his marvellous 
stiains had modiiccnl in liim \fterthus intiodiuing 
Himself to tin' age. He lequested the poet to sing 
Ins hvmns ,io-ain in ouh*, that He might commit them 
to wiit'ji" St Manuka \ .lehakai agreed to tlv> 
piopo-al and began to leeire the poems sung by him. 
This done, the ovei-,iii\i lU" Nlindiiant piessed 
inotliei leqiiest whiih was that the poetic saint should 
compose a Kovai fmehidianiii) in lioiun ot Lord 
Nataiaja— the gieat Hod of (’hittiaiubahim (Chnlatn 
baiam) Tins sliort <iqaisite Lo\e Poem ot foui 
huiulied qiiatianis was -.pontaneously com]insed and 
as the staii/.is were rei n ^d thev 'veie CO lunitred to 
wilting by the Divine Hand. The disguised God took 
leave of thi^ devoteeand suddenlv vanished St M inicka 
Vfieliakar mteired that Gi)d Himself had come to him 
and sent do wn sti enms 1 d rears from liis enraptured ej cs 
toi the divine Cl mdescen-'um Next morning when the 
Tillaival Antaiiar ‘the > OdO Bralnn n worshippers of 
the Shiine) openml the '^hrine fo eatly wor^lnn, a 
book containing Tnnvachakam and Tn ucehittrapi* 
baiakkovaiyai was found on the pedestal of Lird 
Nataraja When the book was opened thev foiynl 
that at the end, it boie the divine si I’-iiatuiB 

so'bQivq^s ^ The astonished 
Brahmins attei piaising the Lord Nataraja for his con- 
descension went up in a body to invite the sage to tell 
him of the incident and request him^to evplam the 
Holy Scnptiiies St. ^irdnika Vkhakar readily c.uiic 
to the shrine, and when lequested by the eiivaptuied 
assembly to fuinish them with an authoritative expo- 
sition of the invaluable sci ijituies, he simply advanced 
towai'ih Lord Nataiaja within the Wisdom Hall, 
pointing TO the Im ige ot Lo d Natesa as the only 
meaiinn; ut liis laptnious str.iins On aoproachpig 
the Sacred Idol, the coipoial frame of our sage was 
absorbed iii divunty and became iimsihie to 
the inorLils present This indeed is the true beati- 
fication of the human eonl 1 our Sage was thiity-two 
years ot age when he tnily ‘ shuffled oft Ins moita! 
coil ’ once tor all 

S A.TU!U.M\i\! K.OUN0U PlLLAl, ! .1 


♦Tbepnet reduced the queues of objer^bons and the answers 
thereunto into a poem which is known as 
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The Svetasvatara U pan Is had 

(I'oiittHHi'il tn))ii pnge 21). 

We may theiefore state tlut the Svetasvatara 
Upanisliail is a genuine Epauishad of the Black 
^ -i]ui '^oda, and is one ot tlie oldest of its kind It 
IS not a Sectiii 1,111 Upani)liad. It more properly be- 
longs to the \ oga Pada '-tago of teaching, though tfie 
otliei Padas are alsobiietly touched and alluded to 
It expounds lioth a tlieoretic philosophy and a piac- 
tical religion, all-coinpiehensne and all-einbiacmg , 
a system which was at once Sankhya and Yoga, 
duabstic and inomstic, and appealing to all classes 
of society 

It lays down the distinction ot three padaitlias or 
categories m clear terms Ami these are, the 
many souls, and matter oi Pasa 

“ Two birds, insepaiable fneiids, cling to the same 
tree One of them eats tlie sweet fruits, the other 
looks on without eating” (iv 6) which is explained in 
leas liguiative language in the next mantra, 

“ On tlie same tree man CAiiisa) sits grieving, im- 
meiSed, bewildered, by his own impotence. But 
when he sees the other, Us, contented, and knows 
His glory, then his giief pa^-ses away.^’ 

That this IS the Highest teaching of the Rig V eda 
is pointed out in the next \eise 
“ He who does not know tlut indestructible Being 
Akshdia,) ot the Rig Veda, that Highest Ethei 
(Parama Vyomain) wherein all the Gods reside, of 
ivliat use Is the Rig Veda to liiiu Those only who 
know It rest contented ” 

And need it be pointed out that the 6th verse is 
Itself found 111 the Rig Veda I, 164-20) and it is le- 
peated 111 tlie Vthaiva Veda and the passage is so 
popular a one that Katha ,iii 1) and Muiidaka (in. 11) 
.also quote it. 

These verses bring out the distinction of God and 
soul, Fsa and Amsa, as the spectator and enjoyer res- 
pectively The soul enjoys and peifoims Karma 
while eiK ased in tlie body, ti ee « but though God is 
immanent in the soul and in the bo(Jy, yet the works 
and their fruit do not cling t<) Him and taint Him, 
After the due eating of the I’niits, the soul knows the 
greatness of (rod, and his own insignificances then 
hic sufferings cease 

The pi'evioiu mantra (iv 5)15 also a famous and 
much debated passage, and it is badly translated by 


Prof, Max Muller ThetranslationbyG.il S- Mead 
and Chattopadhyaya is literal and correct. “ Aye, 
that one unborn (Aja-soul) sleeps in the arms of one 
unborn (nature Pradhana), enjoying (her of nature, 
red, white, and black), who brings forth multitu- 
dinous piogeny like herself But when her charms 
have been enjoyed, he (soul) quits her (praknti) side, 
theunboin other, Aiiyata) (Loid) ”* 

There is absolutely no ims>taking this plain state- 
ment of the three Padaitas au eternal, as well as 
their 1 elation , and all three aie called rbihoin, *4/a 
or nucleated But the word to be noted here is the 
woul ‘ ofhi ’ ‘ Ani/a’ which is almost a technical term 
01 catch word to mean God, the Supreme And it 
Occurs again iii (V I). 

“ lu the impel ishable, and infinite highest Brah- 
man, wheiein the two Vidya, I'Vignaua-Ataia) and 
Avidya are hidden, the one, Avidya, perishes , the 
other, Avidya, is immortal , but He who contAls both 
Vidya and Avidya, is andhe) ' Anyatha) ” And in 
the suhsequenc verses, tfiis another is clearly pointed 
to be the only One God, without a second, the riilqi of 
all, the generator of all and the supporter (ripener) of 
all This forms the subject of discussmn m the hands o{ 
Badarayana in I, ii, 21. And the famous passage in 
Brihadaianyaka is referred to. “ He who dwells in 
Atma (Vignaiia) and diffnienf fum Atina, whom the 
Atma does not know, whose body Atua is, and who 
pulls ("rules) Atma within, He is thy Atma, the puller 
within, the immortal” (in, 7, ^^2). 

Ill vi 6, also, God is called the Anya-the other. 
It occurs again m Gita, XV 17 The previous verse 
postulates two entities ot matter and soul, and the 
next verse pioceeds to postulate “ another ” “ But 

theie IS tciiof/i'’!, namely, the btfpreine Being, callecl^ 
Paraniatma, who being the eveilasting Ishwara^ an 
peivadiiiij the thiee woilds, sustains them ” That the 
very use of*the word is ■solely to emphasise God 8 
transceiideucy over the world of matter nd ot 
souls, as against people who onlx postulated two 
Padai tlias, or would idqptity God, the supreme Isb- 
Wtua, withmattei or soul, is fully brought out m the 
next veise. 

“As I tianscend tht^ peiishable (Pradhana) and as 
1 .1111 higher than even the tmpei ishable (soul), I 

* If read “ lie quits hei side, foi the •tlie»" makes tlie sense 
complete 
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am celebrated in the world and sung in the Vedas as 
Pmnshottama ” 

The commonest fallacy that is committed when the 
eternality of matter and souls is postulated, is in 
fancying that this in any way affects God’s trans- 
cendency and immanency Though He pervades all 
and envelopes all, creates and sustains and takes 
them back again into Himself, though He is the God 
in the fire, the God m the water, the God who has 
entered the whole world, in plants and trees and m 
every thing else, (ii 17) yet He stands behind all 
time and all persons, (vn. 16), and is beyond all 
takas' (Yerselb) 

“ He IS the one God, (Eko Deva), hidden in all be- 
ings, all peivading, the Jintaiatma ot all things, 
watching over all woiks, dwelling i^i all beings, the 
witness, the perceivei, the Only Onej Niiguna (Being) 
(vi, 11). And in Verse 16, he is called the first cause, 
himself uncaused, the all knower, the mastei of Na- 
twe and Man And by the supreme statement “ Ekohi 
En^ra nadvitiy ay a tasthe, (There is only One Kudra, 
they do not allow a second,) the complete subordina- 
^on of all other things to Him is cleaily postulated 
There is nothing else in His presence, as no Asat can 
subsist m thp Fre'tnce of the Sat, as no darkness 
can subsist in tl e presence* oi light And Light, he is 
called (m, 12) the Light, by winch all other lights, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars and the lightnings 
are lighted, (vi, I4J ai d He is the great Purusha, like 
the Sun in lustre, beyond darkness fiii 8.) 

Theie is only .one other passage which we have to 
quote while we dealing with the three eteinal 
postulates of this TJpaniaba^ These aie the Yerses 
^ and 9 m the first 4,dbyaya itself. In these also 
the dfttinctions hei ween the Supi erne God, and the 
bound aoul, as Fsa and Anisa, Gna, and Agna, and 
the third, 1 ladhana, Unhoin though peiishahle and 
ever changing, aie finely drawn 

In^ dealin| wi h the peisonality of God, who is 
called in the Upamshads, as IJeva, Haia, Vasi, Siva 
Fuiufha, Brahman, Paramatma, La, and l6liwara,&c., 
we have to remark that the UpjBiishad maftes ho dis- 
tinction between a Higher and a Lowei Brahman, 
rather, theie are no statements made about the Lower 
God or Gods, except one verse in V. 3, where the 
Supreme Lord Snd“Mahatma, is said to have created 
he Loids, and Brahma or Biranyagarbha is referred 


to as such, a lord. But eveiy statement made to God, 
by any of the names, we have mentioned above, eleailj 
refers to the one, without a second, tlie Highest 
Brahman, whens also Nirguna And in i anous '’pas- 
sages, this Highest Being is said to cieate, sustain 
and de-^troy the woilds What some ot these people 
wquld not believe is, liow a Being addiessed as Hara 
and Siva, Isa and Ishwaia could be the Niiguna Ab- 
solute Brahman And they treqiientlv associate this 
name with the Eudi a or Siva of the Hindu Trinity 
But it will be news to these people that even tl e 
Eudiaof the Tiinity is Nuguiia and not Saguna 
Absolutely no passage could be fouml in any of the 
Upamshads oi even m the Puianas and the Itihas.is 
in which even the trinity Siva o, Rudra is called 
Saguna Saguna means having Bodies ((jualihes) 
foimed out of Pinknti, an 1 when Piak.iti is itself 
resolved into its onginal condition and repiodnced hy 
this tiimty Eudia, tins piakiiti could not act as his 
vestment. 

But more than this, the Itudia and Siva of our 
Upamshad lb cleaily set forth m other Upamshads 
as the fourth, ihafui iani nm\ Tmiydm, transcending 
the trinity , and the secundless. 


“Sat} am Gnanam, Anantam Brahum, 
Ananda Rupani, Amntam Yad \ ibhuti 

Shantaiii, Shnain Adi(iita7n** ’ 


bhiiQM^ * 

Ch^nUharn, manyante.” (Ramatai>m). 

Jlhjayeteesanam, pradhyayedavyani 
Sarvam.dam Brahma V.shua Rudiendiaathe, 
Siuve 8ampi4suyai!te, Sarvanichendj>anic}m , 
Sahttbhu aih Nakaianan, Kaianam Dl.Ata Dhjata 
feianantu DhyejHh &arvaibwar}a Sampannah 
Saueswarali Sambhuiakasa Madhve 
Siva eko Bhyayet Snanka.a, San im 
Aiiyat J'antjaja (Athana Silha) 


Adc.e the most adorable Isana, Biahnia, Yislinu, 
Kudra, Indra and others having an oi igm All the 
senses originate with the elements The fiist cause 
and cause of causes has no origin The Bestowci of all 
prosperity, the Lord of all, Sambhu, Ho should be 
contemplated m the middle of the Akasa ..Siva, 
the^one alone, should be contemplated, the Doer 
else should be given up ” (Athaiva 
bikha) The mystnal and immutable one, winch 
being composed of three letters A , U , .M , signify suc- 
cessively, the three Vedas, the three states of life 


of 8’’' systems of Philosoohv a«d 
that he has no good practical religion and we kind sk! 

attentionto this papei, and then judge for h.mrelt^nd sec 
Hindu Philosoph} and Religion is, alter all, leall} so poor^ 
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(Jagi(i> Svvapiia. and Susluipti), the three worlds 
(hea\on, hell and oaith) thico gods (Brahma, Vishnu 
and Riidia) and by its nasal sound fAidhatnatra) is 
indicative oi th} (muth office as the Sapietne Lord of 
all (Paiaiucsliwaia)* evei expi esses and sets forth thy 
collective ioi ins ” ^Mahinina Stotra) And the same mis- 
take is committed by ontsideis m suppposmg that^bhe 
God ot the Saivas is only one of the trinity. Any 
book in Tamil and Sanskrit taken at random will at 
once disillusion lam, and he will find that the only 
(■tod held up ioi the highest woiship is the highest 
Nil cuna Paiama Siva, and not one of the trinity. 
Gieat contusion is caused in the use of the words 
Niigunat and Saguna, by translating them into im- 
personal and personal respectively And Europeans 
themselves ai e not agreed as to the use of these, words. 
Actoidnig to Webstei, the word 'personal’ implies 
limitation, but other eminent persons like Emeison, 
Lot/.o, Ac , say there is no such implication. Till 
the acceptation of these words are therefore settled, 
we should not make confusion worse confounded, by 
rendering Niiguna and Saguna, as Impersonal and 
Personal. 

So far, there can be no doubt on the nature of the 
God-head described m our Upanishad. 

“ When there was no darkness, nor day nor night, 
nor Sat, nor Asat, then Siva alone existed (Siva eva 
Kevalah) That is the absolute, that the adorable 
(condition) of the Lord. Prom that too had come 
forth the wisdom of old— fgnanasakti). fiv, 18). 

" Ho IS the eternal and infinite, Unborn Being, 
Partless, action-less, tranquil, without taint, without 
fault, the Highest Bridge to Immortality (vi. 19). 
Hehs the cause-less first cause, the all-knower, the all* 
pervader, the creator, sustainer and liberator of the 
world, the end and aim of all Religion and of all philo- 
sophy, He is the Ishwara of Ishwaras, Maheshwara, 
the God supreme of Gods, the King of kings, the 
Supreme of the supreme, the Isa of the Universe” 
(VI. 7.) 

Theie IS one other matter to be considered in the 
nature of the Divine Personality God is spoken of 
both .n masculine and in neuter, and that m the 
same verse, a peculiarity which is noticeable in 

* A Cluiatian missionary writing to the Christian College Maga 
zine wonders how Fewaiia, the famous Telugn poet, eonld speak of 
■fciva as other than the Hindu tiiad, Brahma, Vishnu and Eudra. Cf , 
Bartrihari’s Satakas for the popular conception of Siva. 

t By we mean ‘without Prakritic qualities’ and by 

Saguna ‘ clothed ih Prakritic qualities’ And (Sod could therefore b 
both Hirguna and Personal in Emerson’s sense 


modern Saivaism And God is addressed in all forms 
as ' He’ ' She’ and ‘ It ’ Siv.^h, SivA, and ‘ Sivam.’* 
And the reason is not as stated by Prof Max Muller, 
in his notfi under Ver 16, Chapter in, that the gender 
changes fiequently, according as the author thinks 
either of the Brahman or its impersonaition as “ Isa, 
Lord ” To the Indian whether he addresses his God as 
Siva or Sivam, he is addressing the same supieme 
Peisonality who is neither male nor female nor neuter, 
and there is no jar to him in the sense, as there will be 
to the Christian, who could onjly think of and address 
God m the Masculine Gender, 

The Upanishad does not recognize any difference 
between the use of ‘ It’ and ‘ He,’ and it does not con- 
template that by using ‘ It’ instead of ' He,’ a Higher 
Bein^ IS reached 

Coming now to the nature of the soul, as set forth 
in this Upanishad, the first thing to be noticed is that 
the Jiva IS very often spoken of as Jtma simply and 
distinguished from God. The other appellakwi it re- 
ceives ar4 Purusha, Anisa, Agna, the Hamsa, Vidya, 
and these are to difitinguish it from the othS)", the 
Paramatma, the Parama Purusha, Isa and Gfla. 

This soul IS bound, because hePis not God (i. ‘S) 
because he is ignorant of himself, and of the self 
within him, (the Antaratma). This soifl is not self- 
dependent (i. 2). This soul is confined in the Pura 
(city-body) of nine gates, i e , is limited and ‘ flutters 
about,’ IS changeable, and he enjoys the fruits, plea- 
sures and pains, (even pains are a pleasure to him, 
the Ignorant soul) and fondly clings to the body, and 
performs karma (lii, 18, iv. 5 and 6.) 

“ But he who is endowed with qnalities, and per- 
forms Karma that are to bear fruit and enjoys tha 
reward of whatever he has done, migrates through 
his own works, the lord of life, assuming all“ forms, 
led by the three gunas and the three paths” (vi 7). 

And yet this soul is of the image of God, is infinite 
and brilliant like the Sun, endowed with Tchcha and 
Gnana, and is sinlessl 

The Supreme One who witnesses all his doings, 
dwelling within him, without Himself being tainted 
by the contact, helpss to secure the ripening of his 
mala, and waits till the soul attains to that condition 
of perfect balancing in good and evil, (v. 5) by the 
performance of Chariya, Kriya and Toga (good works, 
Penance and meditation) with love and knowledge and 

* Sivam in Sanscrit, they say, is not the neuter of Siva. But 
somehow this neuter form is quite prevalent in Tamil 
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the syllable Pranava, he is blessed by the Lord (i. 6,) 
and God^s grace descends on hmi (vi 21 and lii, 20) 
ard he knows and sees, with Manas (ihe supreme 
grace of God- the spiritual eye) (v. 14) ‘ The Puru- 
sbam Mahantam AditjaYainam, taniasah parastat/ 
and his fetUrs (Pasa)fall off, and sufferings cease 
and be enters the Bliss of the Supreme Brahman, and 
Eternal Peace. 

That Ishiiaia P^asadom (iii 20) or Anugiaham 
or grace is necessary is a common belief of the people, 
and this doctrine is not peculiar to this Upanisliad 
alone. The Katha Upanishad puts the same doctrine 
in much stronger language, “That Self (God) can- 
not be gained by the Veda , nor by understanding, 
nor by much learning. He whom Self (God) chooses, 
by him the self (God) can be gained. (I 2. 23) > but 
even the supreme Almighty (God) cannot help him, 
if he had not turned away from wickedness, and is 
not tranquil, subdued and at rest, dedicating {Arpa- 
nam\ Ml his words’ deeds and thoughts to God, (i. 24 ) 

That the doctrine of Bhakti is found well set forth 
in the oldest Upanishads and the Vedas will be ap- 
parent by reading |;he texts collated by Dr. Muir in 
his learned “ Metrical translations from b'anskrit” 
under the heading of ‘ Shraddha and Bhakti! By 
the way, this Shaiaddha and Bhakti is not to be 
understood as a manifestation of feeling only at one 
stage of man’s spiritual evolution and unnecessary 
at another stage, but this love is essential to the 
aspirant whether he is a Dflsamargi, Satputramargi, 
Yogamargi or Gnanamargi. That these four paths 
grow one out of the other and are not independent, 
and each one of these is iiradly possible to reach 
without going through the lower rungs of the ladder, 
we have already pointed out above 

The Upanishads, all of them, discuss the particular 
Upasana or Upasanas which are required tor the sal- 
valion of the bound soul, and these Upasanas are 
called also Vidyas 

Of these various Vidyas, what is called the Dahara 
Upasana or Vidya is the most favoured of all the 
Upasanas in tlie Swetaswatara and Chandogya Brih- 
adaranyaka, Katha, Mundaka and Kaivalya, Atharva 
Sikha and in the Bhagavad Gita 

The leferences to this Highest Yoga practice are 
most numerous m the Upanishads and the sameness 
nf the various references foim the subject of a discus- 
sion in the Vedanta Sutras (in 3 23 ) 


The famous passages are what occur in the Chan- 
dogya Upanishad, commencing with the sentences 
“ There is the city * of Brahman” (viii. i i ) “ All this 
is Brahman.” (m 14 ito4). This worshiper ,Yoga, 
consists in the aspirant contemplating, in his heart, 
the Su.ireme one, as the Person of Light and as 
Akasa, as Satchidananda Parameshwara, with the 
particular formula that “ God is in all beings and all 
beings are in God.” And various synonyms are used 
to denote this heait of man, such as Dahara (subtle) 
Guha(cave), Pundarika (lotus), Brahmapura (city 
Hnd (heart) 

And the meaning of the words Akasa, and Vyoma 
has also to be carefully noted. They are synonymous 
and do not mean the Bhuta Akasa, nor the Mayasakti 
or Avidya, but as interpreted by the Puranas them- 
selves, they mean Chit, or Gnana, or, Lignt or Grace, 
which IS the Parasakti of the Supreme Ishwara That 
this Akasa is Chit and not Achit, is further proved by 
the phrases, Ghitakasa and Chidambara, and this Chit- 
Sakti IS the Devatma-Sakti of our Upanishad, which 
is inherent and concealed in him. (i. 3) and tho 
supreme Sakti, which is revealed as manifold, inherent 
(Sva) and manifesting as Kriya and Gnana (vi, 8). It 
is this which is called Uma^ and Light and Bhargasi 
and Savitn and Gayatri. And when we understand 
therefore, this Akasa, as light and knowledge, the 
Supreme Sakti of God, its desorption as the highest 
light, the revealer of all forms^ the Highest object of 
adoration, is clear The description of God also ad 
Akasa (Sakti) and as dwelling in Akasa (iSakti) will 
not be conflicting, as no distinction is made between 
Sun and his light, much less between God and his 
Power X 

It IS this Gnana Sakti who gives to the Chetana 
and Achetana Prapancha its form and shape and life 
and love and light , but the substance or Upfidanail out 
of which this Prapancha is evoh ed is the Mava oi 

_ ... . V 

# This City IS exactly reproduced m moderu symbolism m the 
Great Temple of Chidamhai am 

t Cf Mait Up VI 7,“Rudrai8oalled Bharga8,thns sav the Brab 
man teachers,” of also vi 28, last para “ The Shrme (ParamUlaj a 
which consists of the Akas in the heart, the blissful, the highest re. 
treat, that is our own, tiiaA is our Goal and that is tlio ..eat and 
brightness of the Fire and Sun.” 

J Inthe Yajar Veda, this God and Ambika aie called Saha, which 
may mean equal or brother and sister 

II It is Badarayana’s view that there is no other Upadaiia except 
God and these woilds arise out of God Himself When a trJC 
springs ont of the bare ground, we naturally suppose theie was some 

seed imbedded in it without our knowledge, though the earth con 

tamed it and is essential for the support and growth of the plant. 
This isthe Aupanishadic new. Badarayana would say that no 
seed IS necessary and the earth alone is sufficient 
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Praclhaiia, which also dwelling- m Him is drawn out 
and diawn lu by the Supreme Power (Sakfci) with just 
the ease and dexterity of a spider which spins out or 
in , or of the magician who draws forth out of an 
empty basket fruits and flowers and sweets. The 
Ma^ a. 'meaning also power) is also a Sakti of flis 
(Mayasakti) but differing from the other Sakti, Ichcha 
Guana and Kriya, just as darkness differs from light. 
As darkness is necessary for rest and recuperation, so 
this power of God also works for our rest and recup- 
eration and salvation And God is called the Lord 
of Maya (Mayin) and beyond” all forms of the tree, 
as transcending all the “ Tatvas, Kala” &c , and as 
‘ transcending ‘ Pradhana.’ Why we are required to 
contemplate God as Akasa, Light or Chit is, that by 
this Light alone we can know Him, and as such Light j 
and it IS as Light, Chit, God is immanent in the world, 
and omnipresent. And this brings out again the 
reason why this Chit is called Akasa the most subtle 
and invisible and omnipresent element we have m 
Nature 

God IS present in all nature and pervades it, as oil 
in seeds, butter in ghee and fire in wood (i 15). And 
this all pervasiveness is thus explained in a text of the 
Atharva Siras Upanishad — “ Why is it called Sarva 
Vyapi ^ It IS so called because like ghee diffusing 
and soaking itself through and through the Rada 
(Milk or seed), it pervades every created thing 
through and through as warp and woof.” 

And as by reason of this pervasiveness, nothing 
could be imagined as existing out of Him, the whole 
is called also Brahman, the whole, with the parts and 
limbs and bodies (iv« 10) as the Chetana-Achetana 
Prapancha, his antahkarana as Chit Sakti, and Him- 
self the Soul of this vast whole. And as all of us form 
hut parts of him, we are also enjoined to be kind to 
one another, for, whatever we do to each other will be 
also done to His body We quote the following from 
Srikantha Sivacharya’s commentary in which this poin- 
ts discussed. 

“ All this is Brahman, as beginning) ending, and 
breathing in Him , and therefore let a man meditate 
on him.'’ 

“ This passage may be explained as follows . The 
origin, existence and end of all this depends on Brah- 
man All this, both t'le sentient and insentient exist 
ence, is verily Brahman, and therefore let a man 
meditate on Brahman, tranquil in mind Just as the 
water-bubbles which have their origin, existence and 
end in the ocean, are found to be only forms of that 


ocean, so too, that which depends for its origin, etc., 
on Brahman associated with Sakti must be made 
of Brahman and nothing else Nothing distinct from 
him 18 ever perceived. Accordingly in the Atbarva- 
Siras, it has been declared by Isana as follows — 

" Alono 1 was at first, (alone) I ‘am an(^ shall be ) 

There is none else distinct from Me ” 

And then was declared by him m the words “ I am 

Brahman,” that the whole universe is his own form, 

And in the words “He entered the more hidden from 

(or than) the hidden one” &c , his entering into the 

univbrse is given as a reason for the whole universe 

being his own form Thus this universe having no 

origin, existence or end outside Brahman, is not a 

quite distinct thing from Brahman. Accordingly the 

learned say ‘ — 

“ His Saktis or energies (form) the whole world, 
and the Mahesa or the great lord is the energetic 
(SaktimAn) Never can energy exist distjact from 
the energetic. Unity of these two is eternal, like that 
of fire andfheat, in as much as unseparateness always 
exists between energy and the energetic. Wherefore 
supreme energy belongs to the supreme Atman, 
since the two are related to each other as substance 
and attribute. The energy of beat ^ is not conceived 
to be distinct from fire” and so on. 

Vayu-SamhitA too says : (Parva, 25, cb. 18 and 19). 

“ Prom Sakti up to earth, (the whole world) is 
born of the pmciple Siva By him alone, it is per- 
vaded, as the jar, &c., by clay. His variegated 
Supreme Sakti, whose form is knowledge and bliss, 
appeals as one and many, like the light of the sun.” 

The following passages of the Sruti speak of Para- 
brahman as possessed of<-mfinite powers of creating, 
ruling and maintaining the world, alhnherent in Him, 

“ His Supreme Sakti is spoken of as manifold, in- 
herent, endued with the activity of knowledge and 
life.” (Svetas, 6-8). 

“ One venly is Rudra,— they were not for a second 
— who rules these worlds with the powers of the 
ruling ” (3-2). 

“ In short, on the aluthouty of the Sruti, Smriti, 
Itiha«a, Purina, and the sayings of the learned, the 
Supreme Sakti whose manifold manifestation this 
whole universe of Chit and Achit is, whose being is 
composed of Supreme Existence, Intelligence and 
Bliss, and unlimited by space and time— is inherent 
in the nature of Siva, the Supreme Brahman and con- 
stitutes tlis own essential form and quality. Apart 
from Sakti, He cannot be the Omuiscieut, the 0mm- 
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potent, the cause of all the all controlling, the all- 
adoraWe, the all-gracious, the means of attaining all 
aspirations, and the omnipresent , and, mo'^e over, such 
grand designations as ‘‘ Mahesvara ”, the Supieme 
Lot A, ‘‘ Mahadeva,” the 8upremeDeity, and Rudra, the 
expellee of pain, cannot apply to him Thus it is 
Brahman whose body is the.whole sentient and insen- 
tient universe, and who is denoted by all words. Just 
as the word ‘ blue’ denotes not the blue colour only, 
but also the lotus which la of a blue colour, so does the 
word • universe’ also denotes Brahman Therefore 
snob passagees as “ All is Rudra verily” teach ihat 
Brahman is denoted by all words Accordingly the 
passage ‘‘ All this, verily, is Brahman” refers to Brah- 
man whose body the whole of the sentient and unsen- 
tient universe is. The universe being thus a form of 
Brahman and being therefore not an object of hatred 
let every one be peaceful at heart and worship 
Brahmano This doctrine is clearly expounded even 
ift the puiflnio texts such as the following, — '‘'The 
body of the God of Gods is this universe, moving and 
uarnovmg This, the Jivas (Pasus) do not know, 
owj»§' to the mighty bondage. They say sentiency is 
Vidy^, and msentiency AvidyA The whole universe 
of VidyS and AvidySi is form no doubt the body of the 
Lord, the first cause of all ; for the whole uuiverse is 
subject to HimV’ 

“ The word ** sat ” is used by the wise to denote the 
real and the good, ‘ asat’ is used by Vedio teachers to 
denote the contrary. The whole universe of the sat 
§<nd the asat is the body of Him who is on high. Just 
as, by the watering of the roots of a tree, its branch- 
es are nourished, so bv the worship of Siva, the 
universe which is fiis body, iS nourished, Atman is 
the eighth body of Siva the Paramesvara, pervading 
aB other bodies. 

“ Wherefore the whole universe is ensouled by Siva. 
If any embodied being whatsoever be subjected to 
constraint, it will be quite repugnant to the eight- 
bodied lord ; as to this there is no doubt Doing good 
to al\ kindness to all, affording shelter to all, tins 
they hold, is the worshipping o' Siva.” And so on. 

“ Brahman being all-Formed, it is but right to say 
“ all 18 Brahman” and every one be peaceful and wor- 
ship Brahman.” Wherefore it is Brahman who in the 
opening passage is stated to be the object of worship, 
that IS also spoken of as manormya, as partaking of 
the nature of rmnas, and so on. Neither should it 
be supposed that the partaking of the nature of man- 
as is a characteristic mark of a samsfirin , for Brah- 


man may limit Himself by .issuinmg a shape which 
can foim an object of woiship ” 

‘‘ That winch,” therefore, ‘‘ eteiiially icats within the 
Atma,” (1 12), “dwells in the cave (ot the heuit) of 
all beings,” (ni 11), “is the greatei than the gieat, 
sinallei than the small, hidden in the heart of the 
creature ” (in 20), “ hidden ill all beiiiga , like tho 
sukle film,” (IV 16), “ and subtler than subtle” (iv 
1 4), “ the wise should seize in the body (heait) by 
means of (he pranava, within himself, and by the 
drill of meditation and penance, (1-14), they should, 
‘ with the mind towaids the heait,' 'love the old 
Brahman, by the grace of Savitn’ (Light or Chit- 
Eakti) (1 1-7 and S), ‘ grasping by the Manas ’ (iSakti), 
(v 14j, and perceive ‘ by the heart, by the soul, by 
the nniid,’ (iv 17), m the Highest Turiyatita plane, 
wheie S’lva Dwells alone, the Eternal and the Adoiabel 
bight, this most Ancient ot Days, the IS’iva the Bliss- 
ful and Benign Being, the gieat Puuisha of sunlike 
biilliancy, dwelling in the Highest Vyomn, thou their 
fetteis (pasa) fall off, they will cross over to the other 
shoie, after passing through the toueuts that cause 
fear, (ii 8 ) their darkness (Ahaiikara, Auava) will 
vanish, and all material bodies t^Iaya) will fall off, 
and they will enter into the supreme Bliss and Peace. 

The various steps, psychological and spiritual, by 
which the sanctification of the Soul is accomplished 
IS stated beautifully m i 10, “ From meditating on 
Him, fiom joining Him, from becoming one with him, 
there IS further cessation of all Maya (bodies-births) 
in the end” In a most beautiful address on the 
famous text of St Paul which luiis, 

“ We, all, with unveiled face, reflecting as a mirror, 
the Glory of the Loid, are transiormed into the same 
image, from Glory to Glory even as from the Lord 
the Spirit.” 

Professor Henry Diummond, who is said to have 
revolutionized Christian thought in the last few de- 
cades, calls these laws of reflection, and of assimila- 
tion He instances the iron which gets magnetized 
and becomes a magnet, and a mirror, getting rid of 
its dust, reflects the gloiious light and becomes merged 
with it and lost. And he remarks All m^^n are 
mirrors — that is, the first law on which this formula is 
ba-ed. One of the aptest descriptions of a human 
being is that he is a mirrior ” And our IJpanishad 
contains fortunately the self-same . '^:‘'nption and 
illustration. 

“ As a metal disk (mirror), tarnished by dust shines 
bright again after it has been cleaned, so is the one 
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incarnate pei^son satisfied and freed from grief, after 
he fans seen the real (pure) Nature of himself.” “ And 
when by the real nature "f his self, he sees as by ® 
lamp, the real nature of the Brahman, then havm|j 
known the uuborn eternal God, who transcends all 
thetattvas, he is freed from all fetters (pasa), (u. 14 & 
1 . 5 ). The first text would simply read, in Drummond’s 

language, see, reflect and become God ” 

( 

It only remains for us now to point out that the 
second verse of the first adhyaya is mistranslated by 
Roer, Max Muller, Mead and others. They contain 
terms which are not known to the systems they are 
familier with and they are alone preserved m the 
Siddhanta system The terms are ' Kala,^ ‘ 8 oabho,’ 

‘ Niyati,' ‘ Tchcha/ ‘ Bhuta,’ ‘ Yom,’ ‘ Furuska^ and 
they are also referred to aS ‘ Tomsvahho ’ &c , in V. 4. 
and in Vi. i ‘ Scahha’ and ‘ Kala.' 

We stated that the different schools differed in the 
enumeration of the tattvas or categories but most of 
them stopped with Praknti or Pradhana and Parasha, 
the highest inliheir list, the 24th and 25th principal 
{Vide, Senthinathaiyar’s table of tattvas, published in 
Madras 1899), but the Siddhanta school postulated 
above this, other tatvas or pnnciples, making up the 
whole number into 86 . These higher tatvas were, 
Ragam (Ichcha), Vidya, Niyati, Kalam Kala, (con- 
stituting what is called the souPs, the purusha’s 
PanchaKanchukam), J^aya, Snddha Vidya, Mahesh- 
wara, Sadasiva, Bindhu (or SaktO and Hadam iSiva), 
And the terms used m our text is kala, Svabho or 
Kala, Niyati, Ichcha, or Ragam, Bhuta or Vidya and 
Torn or Suddha Maya, and Purusha or soul. That 
our interpretation is genuine we could show by quo- 
ting the authority ot the author of a Purana, who at 
any fate is anterior to all the commentators whose 
explanations we now possess. The following occurs 
•in Kailasa Samhita of Vayu Purana and it refers to 
the Svetasvatara text, 

Purushasyatu, Bhoktritvam. Pratipamasya, 
Bhojanecha Prayatnatah. Antarangatayitatva pan- 
chakam Parakirtitam. Nirgatelf kala, rajascha Vid- 
yacha Tj-danandaram kaja Ohupandiakamidam Ma- 
yotpaniiam Muntsvara, Mayantu Prakrutim V idyan 
MS.ya Sruthi ^tritfi. Tajjanegetani Tatv&ni ^strati 
Yugtfini nasamsayali, Katasva bhavoni y^riti Cha 
srUvirabravit etat panchakam evasya panchakan- 
chuka Muchyate. Ajanau pancha tatvani vidvanapi 
Vimudhadhih. Niyatyadhastat prabrate rupansthah 
pumanayam Vidyatatvamidam proktem. 


The following verse occurs in the Brahmanda 
Purana — 

” Purushau Niyathi katar.*gascha kala Vidyecha 
mayay4” 

And this is from Vayu Samhita “ M^ya Kilama- 
vasrujat Niyatmcha KalS,m Vify^ra K^iltho RS-ga- 
purushau.” 

•J. M. NaUSSAWHY PlLLAY, B A., B.L. 


In^atvces of Telugu Sandhi in Ancient 
Tamil. 

There are a good many simple and compound words 
in ancient Tamil which in their formation conform to 
the rule of Telugu Sandhi rather than to that of Tamil. 
By Sandhi we mean any change taking place in the 
course of combination. When the vowels 4 ;, ate and 
^ for instance are followed by initial vowels the 
letter a/ steps in and connects the vowels in Tamil as 
+ ertir^eiirz:jifsnr^Qai«ir(ffik. Quit + erfr^ear 
=*‘QuirQ«iifV(ffeir, jfeii^=y,aieieSl In SUch instances 
eti IS called t.i-.u>u<SQu)iu and occurs only when the 
vowels do not coalesce into one vowel or when one 
does not destroy the other. 

Besides a; there is another letter in Tamil which also 
serves the same purpose, viz, lu In certain cases the 
connecting link is and in certain other cases it is u. 
But when ^ and Mtare followed by initial vowels it 
is definitely laid down that the connecting link is «u as 
above illustrated. 

But in Telugu however the only *Lwiiu®Otoiu 
known is ti throughout. When a vow^l is followed 
by another vowel there may be whajt le called Sandhi 
or coalescence of vowels add mthe absence of such San« 
dhi the vowels are invariably, whatever may be the 
vowels, connected by lu as 
four house), tS^gi»£ 0 siSS«js) (your house) + 
(Father’s sister) Sandhi or Qatar 
when no Sandhi and not (Sutsarmf^ as wd would have 
it m Tamil. 

There are however certain words in Telugu whose 
original formation assumes the 

* not re«ogin ad as operatson of the other Qu>ij 

tJissf', They are such words as 

thotight tnBire /-* v m i 

soma matanoes of it ^ (‘S'Cow) COgHate with Tamil 

4 , y«y “(Telugu flower) cognate 
with Tamil ^ ffa>i (“Telngu' death) cognate with. 
Tamil »r, Quirsii (Telugu «to go) Tamfl ®ur or it may 
be acurruption of (Jur® as • and” • are interchange- 
able in Telugu. (Telagtt=*tQ Become) cognate 
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yfitli Tamil ^ and so on In these cases the mfiesiiij e. 
as jt IS called m TamiHs added on to the Tamil root and 
she connecting is a/ Though it occars in 

to many instances, the Telugu gramniariati has taken 
no note of it as he does not care to analyse sim- 
ple words and try to get at the elementary particles. 
He refuses to recognise any principle in operation in 
the formation of simple words. He does not for inst- 
ance tell us what the tense particles are but only con 
tents himself with giving specimens of words of 
di^fe?nt tenses exa,ctly op the model of 
With these exceptions pp^ting within the interior of 
Telugu roots and not recognised by the Telugu gram- 
marian, it may be invariably laid dpwn as a rule 
universally true tbsjt when vowels come m contact the 
connecting link is uj m Telnga m the absence o:| what 
is called Sand^^ %nd not ^ 

Suck tth«! case we shall quote a fev? simple 
and compi nnd words from ancient 
Tamil vhich would appear to be 
' ■ refractory»nnder the rule of Tamil 

Grammar but to be in perfect accord with the rule of 
Telugu Grammar 

The Ist expression we shall consider is ^aStstu. 

meaning m that place. This ex- 
pression occars in and 

^/S^QuuinUS and is common with 
poets since. It occurs twice in the following 1st verse 
in 

uriuei QuQpermui-igiuffii^mjtg gitSp 
QgQiuai iBgriuii g^0> jgmfiifiuQu 0«9«bh_« 
gtgt imilcsr jp! gi. 4^ ^eoir fl 

* * * 

OuirtuajO's^^itQ^ eg gissruiriri^sr a'/raj/r?0#^ 
^^iTiuOtustr wirisQa OtufS/^sarear QgrravL-irtirQtgfl 
Owipiu/SujiTQfitir ^uirp@L./iQ4at irge r^iSeKL. 

QldiUiu^/iQ^P OflQ^Qw^iSeg to^OjyiuOiiisar 
* # # 

It occurs also in ®. 

^scwjreOfiSanL. Osj(i^tL^e»^ & line 137 
In 0^r«#ff£jdIii.‘U) and ^«Dfiiu^jTfu3uir(tjer we 
have such expressions as ^ii50» .^a9j*wr®, 

&c. 


1st instanoeu 


This expression is have no ^ou|)t iden- 
tical with Telugu eaoif meaning in that 

place 

It occurs in the following etanza from Molla Rama- 
yanam. 

(S'. •S'»oS^6'0'°&oO'&5Sii'Kr'43'7\> 

■33c*S»fftfo«3tf46SS»o ■8?C'StoTr»a«tf 


■ST’dSs^tr^'tSSboiSo'xSC) tfcr(^S43oC>?C)‘SPJl’<S^ c<36i~ . 

*nl 

111 Telugu the formation ^Ohil. is quite in accord* 
ance with the principle of Telugu Grammar being 
made up ot the common demonstative ^ and art- 
(= place; and the two being connected by the usual 
t.i-u>u(BOinUj VIZ , uj So theie is nothing peculiar 
either in the words used or in their combination 
and it does not call for any explanation from the 
Telugu Grammarian Other similar expressions w^th 
the other demonstratives and <r are quite common 
in Telugu as ffO\pi-o^m this place and «Oiut_=«iu 
what place ? The Telugu *i_ is the Tamil ®«>i_ and 
below IS appended a short list of similar corresponding 
wordg in Tamil and Telugu 


Tamil. 

Telugu. 




mm 

^dm 

Q,§irmg 

SRSajC 

Q*P (^tt) 


Qgtrp 


0«f) Qip 

Jltmtr 

•fifi 


Opsr 

gmp 

gp 


P9» 


Qmjg*- 

miht 

mim> 


Otoiretgt 


#c. 


Similarly Sanskrit feminine nouns ending m ^ as 
U>tm, «4«(r, ^agr, when they enter 

Tamil change ^ into gj as lorla, 

^m$g bnt shorten « into when they enter 
Telugu as u>ra>, 9ff, and yjg. Sanskrit 

feminine nouns therefore in Tamil and Telugu present 
same difference as the list above enumerated. So 
are verbal nouns ending in «« in T amil and « 
Telnga as J^/Sgm*m=aJ^s, 

Thbugh the combination .gOiuc. is quite m ac- 
cordance with Telugu usage, the corresponding Tamil 
4«96»i_ is rather 'peculiar in two ways m Tamil firstly 
‘the usual demonstrative in Tamil being jy, we have to 
the pe^culiarly note the peculianty that jy has been let 
gthened ipto ^ and secondly in combination instead of 
the Quttu mi we have the other lu which is not 

common in the case of the vowel Hence the 
Tamil grammarian feels oalled upon to explain, the 
dorfble peculiarity in the words * 0 rg 9 p gfuM 
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tBmiUSJQp^ Qx^Gil {/reer^eii) ’ In 

Telngu such expressions as jy<5«i_, are noted a 
specuhar as the usual demonstrative 4, is shortened 
into i# and i he succeeding consonant is doubled m con- 
sequence 

Other expressions of similar peculiar corhbinatiou 

Other instances are CJu<raS«. , ^tSe^r, 

in Tamil. GuiriiSes^i ^nSferj), (JuffuS^gj^s', &C 

See Gun lu^ m the following stanza from Rama- 
yanam — 

'^GuiTiijQ^u>Oun'(i^LD 

Lcei(i^Gerrrr§^ti dfi—Tio^f^i:f.G(^giiu 
GtfiqiUT aSiF"'ty(?®irj7’0te ^ir x dG d(^ ftjP'aotcOuaf (^/r 
tn/rii90 (p^ireoQfimGL-iTtir d^tpsuGitp xj;aiit'-a aa&id^irsr 

( ^Tffuut—tKLe ) 

See ‘ uiraSar ’ and ‘ Guvi&air ’ m the following stanza 
from ^ 0 s(Ssirmai 

GmnS«irGfiir0S Oioi 5 S!U<» «8*w(J^T^««ar (J®sir«8a9«tfsii//riu 

umiSar^^0dj enruueOd dirhfu 

^iSea fitr/opM ^jiBsatraiS^x^ ^estdBcsiffjfiT^d) 

QuriiSeer Q 4 sSeiSsoOiuee eirri^t^xigt isir(Sevf>v OuTswssR&rCiu 



Guirtuji is of course poetical for GumSearjsi and the past 
ense in the former seems to be denoted by the particle 
gliB which has disappeared from it, ]ust as the nega- 
tion in Qfftuiuiresr is by a fiction of grammar said to be 
denoted' by ^ which is not in the word We have 
similar colloquial words in utu^ar^ ummjsi though 
very likely some may contend that these are mis- 
pronounced forms of and ua^esSmjfi 

In a note in Nannnal Kandigni tu in Quiriujp is said 
to denote the past tense. We don’t know on whose 
authority the note rests Even in such participles at 
Guriii and G^^aiesxriur in his commentary on 
eSSaruSiwii considers that hj is a corruption of e. {p. 15 )’ 
and refuses to recognise it as denoting past tense Of 
course it seems easy to recognise lu as tense particle 
m Qurjjjf as otherwise it is not easy to account for it 
as aL.mu®Oioiu as we should exnect eu after Gu/r and 
not tn. This difficulty of accounting for m very pro- 
bably has gvennse to the view that lU is past thense 
particle. Compare similar changes in Telugu as GorfaS 
©®,* Guviu/r® and OtvitJiu/r® meaning he went. The 
Telugn man would only call lu in Gainurr(S as aji-rxwu> 
or fusgpGggpttit I|j is tq be 

noted that wherever this so called past tanse particle 
occurs therewe may nsert jgsw after it as Gvinu^, Gug 
, .guj jr, ^uSetgji j ir.tujgi, gLuSgar^, does notoccur 
foriustance in sgppjt froifi <*ff=protect. We don’t say 
•/riuji because the paskteni§e is not stiSag^ ‘Again 


we have two such forms as Guni^esrjB and GuruSpj», 
and <*.ii 9 «.^'and d^BSpjg but have 

not two corresponding forms with lu as Guniu^ and 
GuniLpjt So that therefore the lu is found only 
where it may be followed by a vowel and may be 
optionally followed by ^esr 

But whatever may be said of uj in Gutm^, it can- 
not be senously contended that it has anything of the 
past tense function in the forms Gu/ruS-w, GuiruSesr^ 
GuguSeaij^, GugiiSpjg Here the particle @sar denotes 
p^sr tense and what is lu It is clearly a connecting 
link but not the one that is to be expected there 
under the ordinary rule of Tamil Grammar. It is the 
&.L.LDu(BQ^iij prescribed m Telngu. 

Again we have another instance of the Telugu' 

^ a.«_ui(j®Ouiiu m the poeticpl com. 

Third Instance o!f pound toTiiS^ which 18 made up of 
Taiml. + ®0=to''“S® (very big) instead 

of u)/r«S0 as we should expect, 
Thie compound is already quoted above from Rama- 
yanam." Note it alsb in the following lines from 
VagisK 

- ^0eunat(BpsniD 

tB/ra90 ©/r«»(j(J«irGt_/r6ir u>e»ffL^ eiiemiE^U 3 ug^u>o 
ugiS(j^o emexgiug^u UL.rffa>L. eaeuuugGugjgih 
«vh 90 id Ou/r^<»«er «(jpto««igjjif««d>Ou/r6Dr 

^aS/TE OsgQuugGugpn uigailS jpmpiu^Gg, 

Also note the following line 
u)/ni90®00ffijptn GaiiBieiasiLjU) iSpe^ui ("i5i,a?@fiuu/ri_® 

95 ) 

The next instance is furnished by the word GdgaSko 
which 18 made up of G«ff + g)eo= 
Fourth Instance GsgiSei and tJ;iiij compound IS pro- 
bably far older than the compound 
GaggSiii which we believe does not occur in ancient 
poetry This word GggiSdi is identical with the 
Telugu GaffuSeflsr- temple where the formation is re- 
gular through the* Tamil Gs/rofai is irregular 
There is a compound of similar peculiarity noted by 
xsB^gsSeHojg in No. 92 . 

» 

‘ «Li*.«rLDirff(U OlJ^n tOL-. 

Fifth Instance 

Ujjon^ this compound utguSearLe^ ndQ^ggSeSiug has 
the following learned note, viz 

‘u>g-i ^ag’u, u>g SpgQtJosig iD^fLwreir (uffzre.t_tiu®Otoiu 
Ouppjg ’ 

We need hardly observe that if it were not for 
this learned note of the commentator, we would have 
loot the Dravidian peculiarity long ago and it would 
liave in fell probability been' classed under ‘ ueaGpx^ 
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<rL.®u ^iiseSI ^siretr mi^&.sser ’ and corrected 
into lattSenrw by manuscript writers and editors. 

We may here remark m passing that a tendency 
to modernize ancient poetry has been imperceptibly 
going on everywhere aronnd as from a very long 
time and our jiowerful tyrants Nannul and Kangai 
have reigned supreme not bnly over modern domi- 
nions but have at times made unlawful incursion 
intothe domains of ancient poetry so as to osbhterate 
many of the traces of antiquity therefrom. It is 
curious to think of the implicit obedience and of the 
supreme adoration that modern editors and writers of » 
manuscnpts pay to those master tyrants who are only 
watching their time to overran and over power the 
ancient domains and completely modermse the ancient 
literature. 

We shall now consider such words as tanQuirtgr^ 
torQiun^^ Loriueier where unr is ex- 
Sixth iDsta&oes plained by iSfS^ieSaSiuir as 

Spu>, sQiSpw. These words occur 
yi the fdlowmg hues. 

* UQjatff Qeoojtuis isSsruijr QuirQmar ’ {(jpn^u 

line 21). 

* mQmtm (ymms ’iiiriijQ/tirif.s(Si^u) (Qur0« 

irirpjfuuaBL. line 14). 

* u>irOiurar(?u>iij(7«ir<nr«09r0«r’ {ui^aaffasir^S line 

591). 

u;irujKimtQueiS^uirpp«SllFaraiU)(SweBB 

35) 

in these instances the root is iur 
0 

6th Instances and the Sui^iiuSiOwii therefore 18 lu 
and not « as the rule requires. 
Lastly we have to note such compounds as uiri<9<ge»-, 
umSm which are found in the following lines 

jfseS^ ^^uiiSp ij<ra90«rr U0S {Q~i(giJiuiT^SijtiU 

uaat^ hue 1) 

QojtStvQpjreSl Qu:eSnjei eSsai(S^irps<S'eir Qeuee-^iS 

£«ar«/n-iu 

UirSar 9irjS§iu eurtnuenp^rr^u ui^ pjg(yiu>estLcjs 

^aSssr QesisfifresSjfiiBji [(Juj 

QuiriSf^r Qaieo&oOiuei^e^irw q«0«/r®a;c9r Ojj/rdrezFdJhr 

(^0a<l«/TaB^-234 quoted above ) 
In the former instance lEf^^ireSeSuir explains 
uiriS^m and u/ruSsaro in the otfter* in- 

stance also is explained by the commentator as uetsp. 
It would seem therefore that in both cases the root 
IS un and not umu and the following stanza from 
throw8»furtber light on the question . 

Sppi^UiiUiJi 

tSpuir «6«isiaO««ic<7«/r&r «S(^u>ueii- Qurrmattruff 


Oftpt'rr iS(^unSesr OiresretjrQluisiQair ^fQs^^ui^pp 

[si 

Qsirpuir (Swesi(^eSippinB(g‘i fgjpiSiuQp 

[p0«(?^ff«i<u st. '310 ] 

Here m the 1st, 2nd and 4th lines uir is explained 
by the commentator as utisp thus 

Mpun'iJ>0pi—s6ieoirpOfdjniuuL,L- uir^pto0s» 

tSpuirdlaieiaMzidlaifOirp Qf£jiuuuJ.L- 

['fiDiUC/«»L.IL< 

Qstrpwr^simSSbisQsirpOo^j^ei ufisp ^arm^Loit 

[eaiua^muaj 

In these instances the verbal root seems to be ue 
and in u(rii90«r and uiriSer therefore the middln 
consonant lu must be ».l.u>u®Qu>iu. 

But m the following line from Ou(^u>uir(H^pjiuumL, 

^ mumaltii jpriK^io usiiu>mtp uvtt* line 267. uriu 
18 exrlained by the same commentator as urip so 
that there would be no difference between ur and 
ua-ju which IS not hkely for if uniu be also the root 
then the past tense will be ufojisp and not u«iiS«r 
and uiriuisp Sirpfiojfv in the sense of uirfsfiSipfiiusir 
is unusual. 

Besides the above instances we shall quote one or 
more instances showing the connection between Telugu 
and Ancient Tamil. Note the first word in the follow- 
ing stanza from Manickavachakar’s Qsitomi. 

jilttr^miu lutia^ tJijSojiflQiuir^ fi&Bu tJututoihdufA 
vmr^iu mitarQsrmaosmiffLLL^u.aB saurf/f^mai u>irut0iSltir 
tSariSuar Qujrmio QpittSi^ Qup/8 Otutv^a 

BeirsSMiu QiUfrQfa^tSefi SmiwiuiriTrbinSp QfSL.@tBtpQpm 

[st. 10.] 

The first word jyareiJ will be a puzzle to many of 
us in spite of the annotator’s note that the change of 
,$ieiraj into is analogous to the changa of jppfif 
into ^peS and the word docs not appear to be com- 
mon in Tamil poetry though we have similar change 
in utpoj and wpeS m Niunmalvar as in ' u>p^tsnuiSar/S 
u^erp^meuuuitQff’ 1. 7 1 and in fact we do not remem- 
ber to have met with it elsewhere and it is there- 
fore no surprise that the word is not noticed in the 
Tamil Dictionary even m the best edition of it. 

But the corresponding pair S9e>^ and m Telugu 
IS very common in that language. The word 
corresponding to Manickavachakar’s jjartS occurs in 
the following stanza from Telugu Bhagavata. 

&S^o-£Sbjiofcx) ■JT'ljSrtdo-uSjS" 
flo-or’i^eso'Cibsb 

6»8;S^8 43sS)i5o2o&S) :ie)S>®cisir»?fjJf“, 
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He will conveise about Han and the object of his 
vision, touch hnd smell will be Han. He will be ever 
tast-ng the pleasures of Han Oh Han is it possible 
to pronounce eulogiura upon the Honourable Amba- 
resli®). 

Here the last words are jij3iieSQiuQuirsL.eir {is it 
possible to praise?) and we have little doubt that thip 
word ^soeS is the same as M.tnickavachaka’s ^eireS 
for the change of Tamil ar, into Telugu «» seems to be 
common as in the examples Qsireig^ ; 

(y. )jw • (^(«5 to rule), , ««»'(«»! toddy, «« &c. 

T. VIRABHADRA MUDALTAR, b a , B.t. 


The Vedanta Sutras- 

The commentaries on “ The Brahma Sutras” have 
enlarged the wo^k to a very great extent and, as it 
seems to me, a complete study of the whole is by no 
means an easy task. The details are numerous and 
their arrangement is so peculiar that even one that 
has studied the book many times may not be able to 
•lay a ready finger on the treatment of a particular 
•detail. To facilitate an easy reference and to have 
an exercise calculated to ensure the result of my own 
study, I have brought the lessons imparted by the 
whole work under eighteen different headings convey* 
ing, as much as I can, the intention of the Sutrakara 
as expounded by our Acharya about the subject of 
each heading. The headings are 

1. Adhyasa 

2. Brahman. 

3. Soul. 

4. The rule of Karma. 

5. Conception of the Universe. 

6. Its cause and formation. 

7. The Soul’s post-mortem couditiou. 

8. Its reincarnation* 

9 Asrama and Dharma. 

10. The three states of consciousness. 

11. Vidya, para and apara. 

12. Urdhanaratus (stc) or rising souls. 

13. Upasana. 

14. Pianana (sic). 

15. Meditation. 

16. Refutation of the other systems. 

17. Soul’s identity with the Lord. 

Id. Reward. 

Lbctdbs r. ^Adhyasa. 

‘Adhyasa’ in its technical sense is exclusively known 
to the Advaita phil(»opliy and the word is apt to 
5 


lead as it really has done to a thorough miseonceptioa 
of the doctrine unless the special significance attached 
to it by Sankdra is carefully imported into it. I pro- 
pose to deal with the following questions in r,hts con- 
nection 

(1) What IS Adhyasa ? 

(2) Is it such an indispensable element in the 
construction of a rational philosophy that without it, 
no system can be perfect ? 

(3) Is the theory of Adhyasa supported by 
human experience. ^ 

(4) What IS its cause ^ 

(5) What IS its result ’ 

(6) When does it cease ? 

The word ‘ Adhyasa’ is derived from ‘ a root 
of the fourth conjugation of Parasmipada, whose 
developed form of the present third person singular 
IS @«W""w^=she throws and when the prefix is 
added to it, the word means ‘ he throws 

upon or imposes upon.’ Adhyasa is a verbal noun 
©wiu/f) meanmge' throwing’ one thing upon 
another. The special sense sought to be conveyed by 
it IS throwing or imposing one thing upon another or 
the attributes of one thing upon another with the result, 
that one thing is viewed as another or one thing is view- 
ed as possessing the attributes of another. Sankara pre* 
dicates that Adhyasa is within the unconscious experi- 
ence of all and that man who is really different from 
the material body identified himself with it so com- 
pletely that the consciousness ‘ I’ has reference only to 
the body and the consciousness ^mine’ has referencj to 
every material object having sjme relation to that 
body but not to his real seif which stands apart from 
the body and which by its very ndture can bear no 
relation whatsoever to the material objects. This 
Adhyasa is said to be the foundation of all human 
experiences as he conveys by the following parage, 

iuS_^iro^ m.JsQnr^fvr/r sSQsuQag jb 

^ eSIsSaQiuiTo ‘uS^(u8I^Gcmirg 
«uujS^rj5jO-® d8suD8i?io SGlS^o 

QQJ5aIUJ^5!_^Oasr^uo 0®(r<3B i 

There is the material worldly experience of imposing 
one thingupon another and the attributes of onethmg 
upon another by one’s' incapacity to discriminate one 
from the other — such experience ans^ng from a wrong 
conception of the object and the sub- 

ject giving nse to the result of oonphug the real and 
the unreal and producing the consciousness,^* I am. 
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this/ and ‘,ipine is this.’ Here the subject ‘ V and the 
(bjects external to it are referred to. The subject is 
real and objects unreal and the unords real and 
unreal as understood in the system will be explained 
later on When man says ‘ I am beaten/ ‘ I am 
garlanded/ his real self nnnecessanlj identifies itself 
with the b<-dy and, taking* the beating and garlanding 
as done to the itself (the self) teela the respective 
sentiments of pain and pleasure which should legiti- 
mately attach to the body alone. Devadatta says “ I 
am very wise ” Here the wisdom does not belong to 
the body but to the real self apart from the ^body 
which bears the name Devadatta and all respects 
due to the lean ed self for its wisdom are claimed to 
be shewn to the body. This is an instance in which 
the suhiett and its attributes are imposed upon the 
object tor the (the object) which is jada dr non- 
sentient and consequently cannot have any wisdom and 
cannot /aommand any reapect toi wisdom, and the wis- 
dcm and the claim for respect are transferred from 
the selt to the body. Agaip De\adatta says “ I am 
blind/’ “ I have grey hairs.” There the blindness and 
grey hairs belcapg to the body only but notto the 
self. This IS an instance m which the object 
.and its attiibutcB are impost d upon the subject. 
What ift t3ie process of AdhyasaP It is said 

a seeming form of a previously observed object (iin-< 
posedj upon another object, such form being in the 
shape of remembrance. This idea is illustrated as 
follows ‘>^One sees silver in a bazaar and its attributes 
are lu bis remembrance. When be thereafter hap- 
pens to see a* motberof pearl on the seashore, he 
imagines those attributes (t^e attributes of silver) to 
settle upon the mother df pearl, that is, the mother of 
.pesrl appears to him as silver Similarlv, there are 
subject (self) and the object (body) and the Antah- 
karana' (the lower or seusnal part qf buddhi) 
perpetually cogi ises the subject and object, has in- 
eessanfr remembrance of them and tbeir attributes and 
imposes any-one of the two audits attnbutes upog the 
othdr Here an objection mav be started as follows 
— The definition and the illnstratun presuppose that 
there'should be two cognizably things, ofiwhtcli one 
shonld'be pievicnsly setn for the^purpose of a subse- 
quent remembrance of it and its attrnbutes, so that 
they ifiay he afterwards imposed upon the other. Here, 
the subject (sfelf) is not perceptible to the senses. 
While so, how can there be Adhyasa' between the 
subject and the object according to the definition ? 


How does the analogy of silver and mother of pearl 
hold good ? The answer is this —No doubt the sub- 
ject IS not perceptible to the senses to the same extent 
as the external objects are Still it is cognized bj the 
Antabkarana as the Autahkarana m all its engage- 
ments, realises the existence of the subject ‘ Self/ for 
otherwise, no one will feel and say “I do it, I desire it, 
and so on At times man says ‘ this body is mine and 
this IS my mind ” Here be distinguishes himself from 
the body, &c , to which his relation is then one of8S_®(r 
but not siMJoJBfr Then ‘ Self’ as apart from the body, 
&c IS cognizable to the Antahkarana In case of 
Adhyasa, the thing on which the imposition is made 
18 Adhara and the thing or the attribute imposed is 
Adheya. By the ilhistratnons above given, it is 
shewn that both the subject and object £we cognizable 
and when one is Adhara, the other serres as AdbeySh 
Although to serve as Adhara and Adheya, both the 
subject and object are cognisable, the objection taken 
13 untenable, as it is made upon an incorrect sasump- 
tion of factS) that IS, it is not. luvaraabiy uecessaxy that 
both Adhara and Adheya ^ould be cognisable for 
the purpose of mutual impajiiiofi. Pop instance, 
Ether or Akas is always not cognisable but never- 
the less, ignorant persons impose colours upon it and 
say “ that is, red sky, that is, blue sky and so on.”' 
Here the Adhara is not cognisable!. Again, when A’a 
mind is closely engaged in a particular thought or la 
in a temporary state of half Woen, B who is well 
known to A is not recognised by A for some time and 
when he recovers he says to B “ My friend, I took 
you for some unknown person.” It comes to this 
the attnbutes of some unknown person . hre imposed 
upon B. Here the attnbutes of unknown person im- 
posed upon B are Adheya, so that the objection ifeelf 
IS not well founded This Adhyasa is said to bcjihe 
foundation of all mental feelings such as anger, envy, 
malice, dislike, hatred as- well as forbearance, satis- 
faction, fnendsbip, pleasure, &c. When a man steals 
your watch, why do you get offended Math him ® I 
mean you addressed as ‘ It is because the watch 
has some artificial relation to your body and your 
Self havmg ident^ed itself with that body has taken 
the relation upon itself. So is the ori^n of all other 
feelings peculiar to the human mind. The relation so 
assumed is called “ Abhima&a ” and thie ‘ aMiimana’ 
which 18 indeed deceptive is kn impediment eveifdio 
the attainment of the four p^limmary Conditions re- 
ferred^to in the introduction Further, this abhituana 
engenders numberless aflBtpifcies which tand .youn 
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thouplit to the objects of the outside world and by 
diverting'your attention and love towards those ob- 
jects disables yon from turning back that love and 
attention to your real self and from working for its 
emancipation, fierce the treatment of Adhyasa 
is a very es<5ential part of the doctrine so much so that 
without the treatment of the Adhi asa, the doct^nne 
itself may be incomplete That the theory of Adhaysa 
is snpprrted by human experience does net require 
an elaborate explanation and one or two illustrations 
besides those already given may suffice to make the 
point clear. Are not murders committed for the 
sake of wealth ^ If the murderer is convinced that 
his own body has a doubtful existence, he will not 
commit the deed But he imposes the durability of 
his real self upon his perishable body and thinks 
that be will live long or that perhaps he may not die. 
Similarly the owner of the wealth imposes on his self 
the relation between the body and the wealth and 
dot s not permit another to participate in what he 
fondly considers his wealth which becomes the cause 
of his murder. Thus, the identification with the body, 
love of self transfo^ed into the love of body and 
the consequent love for its worthless surroundings 
are the successive causes of man's grief. This self- 
ishness 18 universal and is the basis of all lus affini- 
ties in the world. He loves every object for the 
sake of his self, but not for the sake of the object* 
The Brihadaranayaka Upanisbad explains this theo- 
ry by the following passages. jBnirQfveu^-vt^ 
(9sir8iriLj€u^$ Qnjir&asjS iXirSiriu 

^^OiuirscQj^ jseuir Qfv&rnuiraiirSmuseiriiJfT 
^irStrtu sg/riuire^^^irsm 
ifu-Ti-^rsaw/ro ao'^'Siraj eij~t>^£jirs 
jg6u/r0r®'aSj?ani^ sirSiriUeB^o 

« r8 ir (ufflSl ^ 0 «^!L / 0 so a/ Jl . 

A b usband is not dear for the sake of the husband, but 
the wife loves the husband for her own sake, for she 
loves herself. So wife, sons and wealth are not dear 
to one for their sake, but one loves them for his own 
sake, for he 1 oves himself. We have seen instances in 
which Adbyasais committed to a degree productive of 
danger. Thieves enter the houses of guileless per- 
sons and pretend to be their old fnends, distant rela- 
tions or devout mendicants when 'the owpert mis- 
tWrfhj| jjhem for such, unsu^ectingly welcome them 
to ittder their' toof and enjoy their hospitality 
#lte result that after some days the impos- 
torSHSlandestinely disappear abstracting some of the 
variables from th'e hottsesi. What is the ori^n 


this danger! The short-sighted house -owners bhnd- 
ly take the pretenders for what they represent 
themselves^to be and commit the Adhyasa by impos- 
ing upon the intending thieves the attributes of 
Irifnds, relations, or mendicants. Similarly, the 
Adhyasa from the philosophical point of view is a 
prolific source of deception and it is enjoined 
upon all that by a slow training of mmd their 
natural susceptibility to commit Adhyasa should 
be minimised The origin and end of Adhyasa 
are said to be Avidya and its cessation which coming 
m'ore legitimately under different heading will be 
discussed in their proper olace The result ot Adhyasa 
has been already given out as Abhimana which creates 
ceaseless affinities and the affinities in their turn 
disturb the ‘ Sanh’ or equanimity of mind and we 
are*^ the most insuperable bondage for man plunging 
himself in the painful whirlpool of Samsara Thus 
the Abhimana is^he root of all false relati6»ns, creates 
endless aspiration for the human mmd, makes it work 
mcesehptly towards fictitious aims, end fills'the uni- 
verse with discords and dissentiona which do not 
serve any real purpose converting the soul into an 
nnconscKms victim to nnmberiess vicarious sufferings 
an'd tortures— vicarious becapse 'the unfortunate soul 
buffers for the sake'ot the body and its eonneckons. 
Therefore it is said ^fO^ir/ToQjo aL^ajoOsu aSaf*® 
ajUig^KjirOnresw eojXJ/r aSOOp,^ 

dsQjseuRji QfiiwerrOS^ 

aeurr^suv treses QjsWir 
i/ti|TFnPaSfflnjjQC)_^^(a; ^nrigsLio 
jsrlpi^ffij^ij^oaoOnr/rA)* The human life iS'a ficti- 
tious stage, the Anfahtarana is the mischievous wire- 
puller, Avidya IB theomiraculons curtain, AdhyASa ii 
fhe magife light and the intoxicated soul forgetting 
his own nature under the delirious effect of such light 
enacts from beginning to end the scenes dl eortiedy 
of' ettoK*. Tben° -what is the substance of the whole 
drama^ It k nothing hut this j— 

aoflray.a/(jiU(^‘(r aju-oOj^/raj/rjf^ tyT3(/tirir^oJD 

nrg'i 


“ The spn of the barren woman having bathed m 
the water of the mirage and weanng a crown naade 
of flowers of the skj, there goes holding m his hand 
an arch made of a hare's horn.” 'The whole life of 
Qfanis going a fool's eirand made up of pleasure 
without reality, and pain without foundation !Riis, 
the ‘ Sant? or mental equanimity is secure wheii 
mind is free from the affinitiee, the affinities are 
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caused by Abliunana, Abhimana is the result of 
Adliyass, Adbyasa is the work ot Avidya or root of 
Ignorance, the Avidya la cured by the acqu.8itoon of on 
or true vision and the true vision 
18 opened for man by the study of Vedanta under 
the guidance of a 'Guru as the Scripture affirms 
(gaj/r£U4(a/(n§j aj-n/u-BOaf/rOaLf? He only knows 
who learns from a preceptor. 

m-^osum-B^StresBrirSi QQ,§&^irj5Qm-4etsisr SjlRirsu 
QjBiUir Q^/r^(rO_ffi,,jQQ_ffifiu aw-«>^/r jgrriuQa^^S 

Unless it be taught by another, there is no way to it, 
for it IS inconceivable by argument and i3 smaller than 
the smallest. Tins doctrine is not to be obtained by 
argument but when it is declared by another it is easy 
to understand. 

The most comprehensive watch woi*d of truth is 
that for the acquisition of the true vision “ ^j^irQnr 
aiir^j^su^Oj^ ir^Qw^irSo JsQeu^irJuJIiv^^ir anS 

‘'.view everything as learn, Atman 

through Scripture, think of Atman and incessantly 
meditalje upon Atman.” The end and aim of the 
Vedantic stu^ — ^the result on which depends the 
success of every phil5- sophical student — ^is to destroy 
the susceptibiEty to commit the Adhyasa as Sankara 
says in the concluding part of his introduction known 
as ‘ A'lhyasaBhasheya’ (stc). 
umermBpo atjBr^o 

pr-^sut Quoir 

a3JWi3-40ska>0j8yrg ^MSireoBrer'U n^yQjj^asaoi eS^^r 

bi thttway Adhyasa is begimoingless, endless, and 
natural, presents itself in the form of wrong concep- 
tion, prmmpts the soul to act as doer and eujoyer and 
is to all. For the purpose of realiamg the 
unil^ of self whose reahzahcm is 4h& destruction of 
Adlqrwa which IS theorem of all evils, the study 
of 1^ -Ve&nta texts is commenced. In connection 
with tke part of the lubjeet an observation ^ 
pSrtinettt though it may seem to be o digression. 
A serious misconception is ofteiS' found to exist m the 
mmdrof some who without graspsCg the truth which 
Sankara sought to teach by the treatment of Adhya- 
sa eapriotonsly import into it a oense and purpose 
which he seems never to have intended and presume 
to itttadk his whole theory by raising some absurd 
questions which they even triumphantly assert, which 
no achraitin has heretofcsre been able to answer. Such 


misconception may be even due to various modih- 
cations and improvements irresponsibly mtroduced 
into Sankara's philosophy by later scholars who were 
either imaginative poets or unscientific thinkers. The 
author of Siddhatalesa Saograha, Appayya Dikshita, 
well i‘em 4 rks . — 

<93«Jil iO ? rojTgiaU-^ fTSUiriU-ilT JB ffilU SJH 

s^ujirsiJor^^euSskS Qsse^/rig; awo^iraj^ Quvenr^ 
euQ&n-^jg/r roiosujs/rfitr^, 8JB-ns2jiro6Ku~,^ 

j§j£)^^irSjBjB Mirflasi S^j^jsudit SjQQiux 

JS g 

ajnrmorfr. 


meaning, “ the teaching of Sankara which maintains the 
theory of Advaita and which destroys the bondage 
of birth prevails m the world after going through 
numberless vanatious received from the preceptors, 
later thiin Sankhara m the same way in which the 
Divine Ganges which staited from the feet of Nara- 
yana has spread over the world with a variety of 
characters according to the nature of the soil ” For 
one reason or other the assailants first assume that 
Sankara taught that the universe itself is the result 
of Adhyasa upon Paramatma, that is, the universe is 
the creation of our own misconcaption. They then 
ask who made the Adhyasa before the creation of 
the universe while there was none besides Paramatma 
and while Paramatma is Nirgnna (without thought 
or acQon) or at any rate could not be so ignorant as 
to commit the error of Adhyasa ? Again Paramatma 
being Adhara and this universe being Avabhasa or 
illusion as the appearance of silver on a mother of 
pearl is there a real universe of which this universe is 
IS an apparent form, as the silver seen in the bazaar ? 
If the whole of Sankara’s doctrine and the real sense 
of Adyhasa as used by him are properly understood, 
these and other similar qut^stions will not anse at all, 
Sankara does not say that the universe is the result 
of Adyhasa or in other words an illusion similar to the 
apparent and fictitious form of silver on the mother 
of pearl. He only maintains that the Abhimana, 
its two-fold results, the consciousness of I and mine, 
their numerons results which are the vanons 
or engagjements of mmd and their results, pain and 
pleasure^ all Ijhese spring from ^h,e wrong conception 
{'S3 u„\(raA)(95^^o) and are altogether baseless. That 
the universe is false and is a mere outside represent- 
ation of the mental concept or ideas is the doctnne of 
the ideah8tij>JJauddha8 or Vignana Yadms which San- 
kara strendonsfy condemns as we wiR see later 
Ott> The Mowing are the general features 
of has doctnne wtaee details will be d^as»- 
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ed in the lectures coming under their appro- 
priate headings — (1) Whatever is, is in reality 
Brahman (2) This universe of forms and names was 
before creation m the nature of sat or essence or 
potentiality or Brahman (3) Brahman is destitute 
of all attributes but he is omniscience and Omni- 
potence. He 15 even described as eiiusu^^o, 
t/u^g Omniscient and Omnipotent. Then Omni- 
science and Omnipotence are not attributes of Brah- 
man but are identical with him (gjtuntigauOfldij js) as 
he?t IS with fire and as luminosity with the orb of the 
sun (4) This Omnipotence is projected by Brahman 
into the universe of forms and names and the gradual 
evolution of the universe takes place as follows — 

0<s(rLm§ Gjuoso«ig) 

^miruviTgi ai/ro-no, aurUaj/rnr^g^ aQ^rvreuS 
eujuJIeSl- 

(5) The universe of forms and names is unreal (mind 
not fictitious, as said by the idealists) and a compara- 
tive notion of real and unieal is conveyed by the 
following words of Sankara 

lU^-gQsueoariU'SS jsaU(^«y5) 

SUrv ^ lU^Qeussar 

iu‘^ir OiuurS^ euar 
OiflsjS ^^oO'WJE euuai-^o ^|wiL/o fiS^/r_^oaju^r<53 
Q/rajiTiTOSiDscaro sS«(rOniir js/rSQujiuo Sj^QQjSc^eu 

If the form in which one thing is realized does not dis- 
appear at any tiiiie> that form is real, if it disappear 
afany time, it is unheal, for the Srutisays, “ That all is 
made of clay is realized by cognising one clod of clay 
throughout , ((sSdsrnrg) modification (into pots, jars, 
&c.), being a name which has merely origin in speech, 
that all things are clay being the only truth Modifica- 
tion into pots and jars has no independent existence or 
reahty, for both pots and jars are in reality clay. 
Similarly, the universe of forma and names has no 
independent existence or reality for it is in reality 
Brahman. While the above are the main features of 
Sankara’s doctrine, the assilants have no business to 
assume that he inculcated in his doctnne that the 
universe has sprung up‘ from Adhyasa. The very 
Sutra discovers the 

permanent cause (Brahman) for the imporma- 
nei^t result (the Universe) but does Hot read 

declaring the Adhyasa 

as the cause of the universe and there is no fouiida- 
tion'for the supposition tha,t Adhyasa is the cause, of 
6 


the universe. What Sankara teaches is that the con- 
founding of the final cause and effects which is Adh- 
yasa must be avoided, such confounding being the 
source of affinities which bind the soul to the bondage 
of ouvoouurfu, the whirlpool of life and death. Adm. 

P. S. Subeamaniai Aiyas 


A Tamil Version of Gray’s Ode 
Eton College. 

In presenting my Tamil version of this excellent 
ode, t wish to say something in the way of an intro- 
duction on the nature of the ancient Tamil poetry 
and its salient features which distinguish it from all 
the modern Tamil compositions in verse built up chiefly 
on Sanscrit myths. 

For several years past, I have been studying 
English poems of Milton and Gray and of Dryden and 
Pope side by side with the anceint Tamil classics of 
the most reputed authors, and m the course of my 
studies wa^struck with the marvellous resemblance 
that lies between them in richness of refined thoughts, 
in vividness of natural descriptions and in grace, 
ease, and simplicity with which they abound. Unlike 
the modem Tamil compositions in verse, the ancient 
Tamil classics are characterized by splendid natural 
observations, and pure poetic diction, free from the 
idosyncrasies of Sanscrit which, m modern times, 
exercise a very baneful influence on the Tamil 
poets and mar the purity of their dignified thouglits 
and seiitnnents. 

It 18 well known that the Sanscrit language is full 
of mythological facts and exaggerated ideas, though it 
cannot be denied that th^ poets like K&lidfisa and 
Bhavabhuti have poured out prorusely all the treasures 
of their poetic mind and thus have enr'ched their lang- 
uage and procured for it a high reputation all over the 
world Wherever it finds its way and whatsoever may 
be the tongue with which it comes in contact, the 
Sanscrit language gives to it its strong mythological 
colouring and pours into its vein its exaggerative pota- 
tion. The Tamil language does not own any mythical 
story } for it is so much against its genius. To a stu- 
dent of the ancient Tayiil classics, my remark would 
seem only just, while ethers are apt to look upon it with 
wonder and suspicion. ‘But I would ask of the earn- 
est students of history and poetry that, before jump- 
ing into the most absurd conqjusmns about the 
Tamil language and its literature, they should rivet 
their atisntion to a vareful study of the ancient Tamil 
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classics not" with an eye of finding fault with every- 
thing that IS* correct; and praiseworthy but with the 
eye of a true critic It is true that^ mythological 
names a^d stones heighten the beauty pf poetry in- 
fusing into its frame a peculiar charm that renders 
its imaginas^ive pctwer strong and agreeable, especially 
when chosen by a great Intellect like Milton But 
when obscene myths having their real existence in 
superstition pass through the mind of a poet, they 
naturally stunt the growth of his intellectual glow, 
and have it so thoroughly under their control that 
whatever comes out of it loses the purest efficacy and 
extraction of human thought and the suggestive 
chaiacter of poetry. 

Hence arises the question why the modern Tamil 
poets should not extricate themselves tr'>m the iron 
grasp of the Sanscrit influence In India the learned 
society consisted chiefly of BrS,hnians. They are even 
at the jihesent day veiy politic but at the same timo 
very dogmatic too These dogmatic Brahmans put 
implicit faith in their mythological lore believing 
it to the very letter They, then, as a matter of 
course, look with disdain and contempt upon those 
who deride thejf myths and upon those who strive 
to think in conformity with nature independent 
rtf the Sauscyitio exaggerations and unnatural tropes 
But the Tamil poets are too shrewd to break 
peace with their Brahman friends who hold a very 
high position in the estimation of their innocent 
fellow countrymen 'I’hus unfavoured by the circum- 
stances m which they are placed, the Tamil poets are 
led to adopt everything after the Sanscrit model sacn- 
ficmg at times their originality Even m the modern 
Tamil poems such as the out and di y Kalambakams 
and Antfldis where the contemplative mind of the 
poet is fettered by the Sanscrit influence* one cannot 
help perceiving the spirit of the Tamil poet piercintr, 
like a strong fire, through the ■superincumbent mass 
of that influence. But* when the Tamil people had 
their supfemaoy over the Brahmans during the long 
of their kings who themselves set to work for the 
good of their country— its intellectual, social, moral 
and spiiitual progress— the Tamil poetry stood on the 
highest pinnacle of fame, shm»g with all the splen- 
dour of her charming beauty and purest chastity, 
blended of course with glimpses of thoughts from 
Sanscrit which, instead of impairing her wonderful 
beauty as when its’influence takes a vigorous growth 
from the sui rounding air, only added beauty, like 
simple ornaments, to set off her admirable grace'to its 


highest perfection. Reader < think then of the nature 
of the Tamil poetry and pardon me for lengthening 
my introduction a little too much Suffice it to say 
that the ancient Tamil poetry bears in all respects a 
close resemblence to Eugliish poetry, and the reuval 
of ita leaining dawns upon us under the gracious 
British rule. 

Now coming to the subject, I have had a strong 
desire to translate some of the best pieces of English 
poetry into Tamil and lay them before my fellow 
countrymen with a view to rouse in them their slub- 
bering activity and to direct their attention to a 
careful study of true poetry. However unfit I may 
be for the task, I cannot leave my aspiration to die 
away. For so strong is that aspiration that it com- 
pletely possesses me under its iron sway Yes I must 
yield to it 

I have already given a Tamil version of ‘ Gray’s 
Ode on the Spang’ with a short introduction in Tamil 
in which were discussed not only the natuieottiue 
poetry but also the characteristic features of English 
and ancient Tamil poems, besides adding a few foot- 
notes to elucidate the text. It was all published m 
Jn4na B6dhini, a Tamil monthly conducted by M.R. 
Ry. M S. Purnalingam Pillai, b. a. Encouraged by 
the cordial reception which my previous translation met 
with at the hands of my friends and students who since 
then have been inducing me to continue m the task 
I have undertaken, 1 now come forward with a trans- 
lation of this excellent Ode which I did with intense 
delight. I need hardly say that Gray’s poems, like 
Milton s, are remarkable for sublime thoughts and 
natural descriptions interspersed with mature refleo 
tions which, when once read, leave an indelible im- 
pression on the mind of the reader and make his soul 
rebound with rapture and joy. Especially his Elegy 
and the Ode on Eton College enjoy a wide popularity 
among the English and aye in all the English-speak- 
ing world 1 have therefore, at piesent attempt- 
ed the translation of the Ode on Eton College, while 
reserving for anothei occasion that of his Elegy 

Now with regard t» this tianslation I have to say a 
few words. Among the Tamils we very scarcely 
meet with persons who have a fair acquaintance with 
their language and literature. The so-called Pandits 
that constitute the mam body of Tamil literati, 
though possessing m a large measure a profound scho- 
larship and high mental powers are yet blind to the 
critical and historical studies, as they have been 
brought up entirely under the Sanscrit influelice. 
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I do not mean to say that all the Pandits are of this 
nature Of course there are some who have the 
greatest admiration for the histonCj philosophic and 
scientific studies and highest aspiration to work in 
those fertile fields, but very much discouraged by 
persoris of a very different type, shut thepiselves 
up in the dark recesses of their poor dwellings. Leav- 
ing this minority out of consideration, let me proceed 
to state that the dogmatic Pandits tarn away with dis- 
gust from those who make translations in Tamil pre- 
sprving m them the geographical names, histone inci- 
dents, and foreign idioms found in the original poems 
in English. They like very much the attire, in which 
the thoughts are clothed, should be neat and beauti- 
ful. I have, therefore, departed from the usual me- 
thod of translation by keeping away from it all such 
things and by substituting instead the Tamil Geogra- 
phical names, historic incidents and idioms with which 
they are acquainted. For this purpose Trichinopoly 
has been chosen as the suitable place wherein the 
mount Taynmanavar, the river Haven that runs at its 
base, the St ‘Joseph’s College and the S. P. G. Col- 
lege, all correspond with the Windsor Hills, the 
Thames, and the Eton respectively This plan of 
translation must indeed produce a vmd portrait of the 
scenes before the mind of the Tamil reader. I have 
also added a few foot-notes to facilitate the study of the 
Tamil Text and make more intelligible the beauties 
of the original to a student of both Tamil and 
Engish 

In conclusion I must confess I have not been able 
to bring out the vigour and keep the terseness of the 
original poem Still I have tried my best to preserve 
as far as possible the beauties of the original. How 
far I have been successful in my attempt Reader, it 
is for you to judge and pronounce your- opinion, for 
on the kind of reception that is accorded to it de- 
pends my intellectual labours in the same direc- 
tions. 

“ u)*aeirir fiQoi jggaQeu ^atrru) ^ 

^SaiaiirO^iLi isa>/Sd3ar 

saariS&sf^u 

^msraaiii«0,ia atS^u^oj Qiu><t«BiLij^s0a 

Oa^^(yfL^sa«ir I uisSn^Qu" tS ' 

I 

erosrjS €r<ssrjpi Loaror^ <ff5\i6sy 

^w<ss>fr erasr^ 

^&au.QQj€ilQs(ri5i!gt$ arPfSgULDH a pQ a: G(&de. 

Spire. • Tower. 


@misisir^m OsirQpSip^i^ [Oucar^ 

e^errfsiQaiQpLiesr eH&OuQutr ^njLD ^(t(Btx> Qisvafj&H 

^(^ULjLfetsrp^^fr(sSS dir&sr ^ ^s^u>^n9m 

€S<SirtrLfjS3jfjpiy?^sriSl(g O<a;6»fiOaj0ei/S? 

uuariDirS QiuLiisrSLJ 

9 

e^LoOuQ^^iru i3sfrhr&S)i£iuSp 0JSirwir(S 

fsaou,Q ^siretr ! 

^ffiiijU OuQ^imsirp^ Q^ff^^Sujup ut^muksfrerr 

<sS<sp«tf’ 0<50ld^(^S3so 

t^si>s9mu/s ^(!jj(^tBiss>pmV a:>Qy^8puu [Qldit^ 

OsQ^ULjO fffjn (lfilU7\}(gfQfiuSl! S 
uj6oeoa\pu Lj£ssrOpu)eu;>iji lutrpjueSluu Qjpesr^Qpirasrp^ 

^essr Qf\usf‘u^€SSfQp(^ Os^Q^mp ir jgy 

Qff0®fl5*uSsTr« Q^q^f6$eS^ OfB®aS<s^unSp 
Ou0®^6»P'^ LSstru:Quirj0u> Qu(7jS(^Qu>ir ff)&rQeii6t£ 
PQ^wn^/Sii QpearppiuiEi(g/s pme&uiQiueOffSJ Sff<Fm®wir^ 

BitiaSSQtLt v jtieay/rojev^iLJ ^ aeflajaj(n^(^ BjDiwir^pirm 
yaS/flsDU'© «6BD/r^0®@ OuirQ^fS^sShir ajiri^ujo/ir 
j/r uSsstuOjs/S asfrassresiSiiS^p 

Q^ffeUQssTi^f p(UiS3(g^ss»fr uSemL^Outrjp&jiTff^ 

OifttuiT ? /ssBAeuSstruj/s jsfis^Qs ^ Jtf 

^aaa^iLfmL^iU (?tf=/rteujaf6fr (^otUmiuOirM ? 

QsQffeQprL^ fSl$iQ/siriMp 

- (§pLOffaaif$ Qurri^ . Lfpupmp^ Tnrf 

uSm n^(f^sSsiiL^pp Qsu&reS^ Ufr60 i^^i(^LDiSi ^uirdisi streSrfiQijjesrs 

Q^fr$(y<L^S{^(^ §lasifis^u) indsati^s^fBpny^fBp P~(juii(yimu.ujm ojnp 
eoP'ffO LD^a^3UL^L^earSy> eScir®^ SeouuJUQusiteoi^Bi aefffsmu 
Q(SU(S!ruUL^u^* 

(Bi) ^ssnSsouS^LotrS^ tj&itoQuQ^ 

iSiruiSeirhr^io - iSffLDUffp dsff^uu(^^ui ^q^uuld 

u^(S(F^ffl-U ^ pu:>^^ir(BL^<ssr uiS^p SFssr^u) 

@/ 5 /E^UL-./- 0 »AouS(aar 9Qa 6re3ru^i;0«@ ^sao; uiusS 

<S 0 <SUf^< 3 S* 3 £ 4 f/raBrUiLfL-.A«.( 53 r QSfT^eBjJ - P^otSSrL„ITas 9 dJ U^'CSTU> <0 eulUiS^ 

Qijn^fMtuir(B lSl^QldsSsi}! LO&iLDiifW, Field 

(•p) airu^v jif^isoso-^m 

(©) §}a=Qa:iuiijmr Qpp$oi^uSliiassr$LD Qpp^ isS^^eornmnuS^w 
Q^iSiLj(^ij) Qu/!^0(55^ iSmuao^tsijmn^u u&s>!^p^ ^y(!^puuu.L-m» 
Quir^sfr^o - (S<Sf)pp<so seS . 

(a,)(y)pM^eof^^Siuir QpLom piBmpQiiim mrniipuuiT 

ffituS^iQ Qa=^^pt^ip Qi^^^g^asCspuu Qusmuirmas afeioffssuuu 
j_jsj sirdfBdJirQpm^ %§t^tUQin^ - ^ijp.uui^QiL} QsfrQg'sCpireff - 

Pliant arm. c?u/r^^si) ^0 «u(3?«0^4>d, 

(^isr)LSifiPP^-urru6d f^mm*fsrrasm!rsiJ{riUULi<sir^ 

* LDii3(2)’ ersar^ ^p^^Spssm-^ ^<5srQ€anl LltiBefc 

fiftar up^Qj^^spu ffisror h-u ^soisnQuj^ 

Qi^n^ - Trap-su^^^o). Hoop. 
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L/0/s^fiarir/r tumr&eaeus' ujps0fi\U^ 
^(i^isjtQuirQp P«iS^/r«0(G5 9 is^Ssirfnei saSsoaeS 
eB(^is^^u) iB^ioue/SiSi ^SIul^u 

Ouir0/s^^fir iBe>>irQ^j^ ^exSetjeau.aj Lfar 9 ^ffj 

* 

S^mffuS i&mihOmjsiuuu 
Lurmqqp S&^(^Q£jiiu> urir^^Oi2»«w’ Qmi^QQ/^irjn^ 
Sjris^i^uiLSu npQ^triai ^tsu^eu&B s^efnrQ 

{^ff^^QgstLuu Oug(^iBjsO«^jSs seBQsff&treijffi') 

SsSiu^/B^ /^icLj/s&ms S 0 ^ij>fr jggmOsfleS)^ 
OuieSfi€Siu./s^ QuitQ^^euff ^(tw ^(^uiueSeoir tfS/oj^tS^/rj 
jgiSSj^S Q^irdr(ffu> &)^iiifluu 9 ff j 

O^eSiS&rmui OtJff(sBsSs!rim(§/s ^pQfimu,uj ^^muiHJKe){) 

iSpipwmm 

OuiQpm^s Q 4 .rj»^Ou 00 Oe^ujfSp(y> 
w^etD^^dj OsiTQpm^JiliLfW 

u(i^^Qs$ uspOuFQ^jfUi ufldeomi sis}^^u>, ^(iOsp 

^iucsr^/s ptuw(gs^/f JS/reieSLfLiu^tf 
miiTsmr^ copjiiOui^ir 

ffSff(Sfrff£X (jo68)c-.iu®(Z5>r ^jumfmrgg* 

ierrgp tf«/^Oiti^/r S&jp(BffGsarQLO^ (iDo,) 

dl^fSSssnug ffppQmffiUirtij dUeffiUffuLi 
ui^tS 0 tiS g^SbipQaJgd^in uff jpaSSsernSstir OsiecumLmiif 
p^ui^iQip Qp^irijasuf, O^/r^gjAo/r ji 
iSifiQs(r$sg ^ 0 /smsgiU ^ ^Smirntg^Ou^ eLefrQpmutiJtnul 

^^s 3 it^t£Gs>p/sjg &jpimir^ea>Ui tLj€iSJf€iiQsir$fld 
sjUBjL^eyrs OaiT^uesiusff^ sfrmjG&iir® Qfijji,S^muj 

(^) QiSU&SCiu 0/fl^^pCS(Surgij (^/Spp smp<S 9 )p ^6<lilpirs(^u) 
i:jiru.Q<Siihr Qtums ^(tgtr uiruLDuaSgutiQun^i (ipsS!QpgsQ<Siim0 95S 
Jij€i}tSi',rg)l tfu/DUUt-L-^. U&sS - fF$UU.i30 • 

(shf^u^l - ^ 0 (S» 4 f - QLDiU!jSpu(S'fsis(rpjpi, 

pm - LfUtouirsii . us^pQp uc^ 3 ij(^ij: 3 , Q^uq^^^qB z 

^pQpfr$ 3 ruipu wQy^Bi, 

fEtDLjfB<^<!F • <^0!rp^U Qug}}pp(^ eT0ff 
-* wsSisioiDuuL^eo, pii(^u>Quff 
00tr Qup(sS0LDiS{^^ JJJuQuir^cyr Qup}^p(§ QpmmrQn j^fphru 
Qup0p<Sun&> (BS^t/s JS 3 ioSppffSiLD^ Jiphr QveB^(3srea)u,p0LD 
)sS 0 uU 0 Q^w/Lf/r< 5 ij^uyw my^&Qp «OT®G<5ir 

M'S 

(u)«) (josjT/fl • ^/rw6»£r, (U>p^ 4 ^ Qgtrm mosrupp^^pu 

@00^ wm$u Quir(^ppuuu.usi» 

QpgSsseSiprEp pirmmiiuSpy^QufrSti^ ^m‘mwiDy^(^ Qtirujuuu 
Qupp&}QgfSSTUpi^ui^Q’SiT(igijD0 0 ium^uu$ jsimrmr/S&i^ Wild wit. 

- QLOSJQJ^lUffptSpfBp^ ^QJSO&l - ^SSW&Sd^ U/fio/ • ^(oStULD* 

(^^s^^pneFirmresiUi •* Spirits A. 

0 

(u)«l) fifi^iiS^sr mfs^rfiseir^ 

mm-’SfrmeiQsfimm* * sPtStflCiLm^isiEims* 


wiJUm(^Lj&ip iii(tf€iie!SiL^\uiriIj / uippm(gs 
(gij»0{Ljps sirL^Lf.{U€ijir wsaOmesr ajmffiuaQiijir ((D<£p) 

ts^fiisp0&r<B w^O^dj^meu p<sa)ijiuQuns\i 

diTiBpeu&s^ffU u(Stf£<ff 0 iSm^p Osirdiisjsir 

sirisjsSmw d<sfrirOeu(i^Qi sgis0(Uisi^ 

QtufsjsiQLDifistsr QueQdIgm LSg:rmu>Ojj«osm 

OmSpjsisQ \iJirjpQ{$(^^ ms^s/Suu^ 
OsF^iSlp&Pir €h(1^SSSPJg!/B 0pW^€my;iS(j§m Qu 0 JSftftil/ jgr 
QunreusueSscg Qji^^(9iQfiSsp Q^eBiuirp eiferr^mu^ 
Quimmiui0m gk^trmadssiSiLi iBssiL^iLid^^ \umL^tfUi(r«m (tD^) 

Gu/rirflo^ OmQi^^^gu iSpiSOiutp /sstBat^dl 
G±t{rff{rajmi Qeuesiipuj&sig tif^^mippfQ aS«rBdsiffi»fi^@ 

^iT P fifipgmfa 

0g(rp Ouinutcmu>Qajgifa Opjinasa^Sp OagC uuu,g/r [Uder'j 

@0fraeS^ir ^mamm>LD uSSmrp^mg iSi(n^tStfitL^u> 
uenf^iBs m^trSjfi^es& (S^lU(j^ix>uu u&iUp^aa 
^ 0 ^ 00 ^ euptsfiOat^ S3stirp0ffis3ig Qpojirpa^is 
petrw^jfiM Qg^esrpj^iLifl «s9i»)L.^dtL^« ^§i^lQmjSiLfih* 

^mSiaOmm jgimgu(6a ffirtpiSeUp^p GaasSia>jpuu 
dmLf.Sp^m Oafr$Liiua>L^pg iSp^lQtugiK Loaagujgg^ai^ 
SiWL^Qurr^m iaiieffOvfds^ iStjf,tupii LSempmfistfij^ [Gag 
Qp^t^O^d^m Qa{r$mu>uS^i’ Qpmpmuo Qaire^p uo^ 

^mjgpQp^Sl iSmudpjSuu QmtrmjpaffiA iSSsarQiu/fiuup 

jgmjpkOa/TQp/B pmauS0uu iMpOd^saja Gpir^j»(ipmat 
S^psifiiS (r^jpiuiSu.im t esdiimvLjq^d Gwdt^mtu.Bm\uu 

Outtmsi^^ iLjiSltfdimpuuu ueiSa'^apdmu OuC 0 if jpi/ic 

' ’ ‘ ' -■ - -- — - ,1 . — ~ ■ - ■ " ■* 

(u)***) - u^iSiQuS0ppp(^ ^usirffuu$/st^^uj 

apBi - zmtmmQairefreo, ifmr$aa aitdiH ddaauuL^uj;/ 
wsa6fririuui3ppp^m jpaa(»zvpj<SiJ(fQuim‘^u> tLjpi^QLDir^uSpduff^ 
(Bp Qu!r(^m rpmr$u> (SueSii^guaauui^u^ ar<szra, 

(u)®)G«/r(y)^.go«3g)^ QaiT0^ ^(i^&aQj • u^'Kjg, 

fFi^p&o -> tS&rppm, aa/B^f^ltssrui jijifi^Lo Qairuta e9m‘(rQw(^sL! ^ 
Qm&rduj jijaa(ipmL,tUff{rm(g Q4/)!UOq;0^^«9 t^sijsuir^ 

Oanmmuu^L^jSi am^ • • L3(gfsp «r/5^/a> 

tBaa 

(u)fii) jyeufifl^iD-Jealonsy, eniSps>aam ^ . upai^apea a^p 
pm • ai^p^sssrm, (S<ssiy^pp&)*p<sir^dippeo, Qp^dSaeBaaaQaujiLjU) 
wmpp&(((Qimma^ er^oju) - ^muto^ - aGjtumtfipm^ 

(u) 6 r) iSpmS - aud . mSnaQa^p^, gtgffp • ^p 

®^^Pf ^uQu{r(i^L^u.ffpm (saSJda^i^setrdiuj&mffiiSpaffim 

Qppaam • <^pL^Qa{r$s(^*(:s((i^UL^eo - QM(feir&ruu$pw^ 

( 2 )-sj) (saQ!ra^eRiu>»Am'Qmi^a(3»u.mu>t uetr(^-(^ppu}% « 

§)^Ppu^mpp}u>ui^ QpissrQadjp ^ppma^ ^Sssrp^nm^a 

pesr^iM^ pefruj - wmisS^a, Qoi^ - tSip jsf* 

(u)s,)u®«/^ • u<sfr$trSmii, Qafrdmipppm^Qaffmg^ipeo, ^/ssfl- 

aiiaa!f$, ©&■ ^ appm 

(au)) 00619 - Joint*" $^ppio • ^(i^pj;} J^(ifppm 

^uS(^jgJui3L.Ui • iScn^piTgiM, iSijf. * evjgtmw, u$Sama * Ioj« 

hand. 
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ijS^9/S Q^Siuaaoai SenrSmpuuu 

tSS aimi/rai(QU) Qujpsuat jrenir^&snuirff) 

eu^tB^fieisesr a/0«^<r^ 

0^iusi/0 O£c6owir0® s^tpt0i[<Bsi 0/5uL.'ili_<r(f. 

uOiosurti eStBtxQ/sir(B iSi—ir^ftp^jgi ib/0^®SSw 
iSt»Ljti 04/1 

(ip^Li&(ii)' ireotuiu^ ^ei QaiOfU—fiuir Ou)irtfiiUSBU)iF^e ^ 
tSsrutc^ luirmuiQuueS esr/SeijQsderr OeoeiHsoiadiU (s.iDs^) 

Pandit R S Vedachalam Pillai. 


Sivagnana Siddhiar of Arulnandl Sivachariar 
Sutra XI 

(Gontintted/rom page 62). 

PATIGNANA BHAKTHI LAKSHANA 

Adikaeana, 1. 

1 Efm God instructs the freed soul. 

As the snul enables the 6ye which by itself cannot 
see t to see and itself sees , * Just so, when the soul 
becomes freed from the body and purified , Isa enables 
the soul to l^now and himself knows With this 
knowledije if one loves God, he will become freed, 
punfied even in this body , and becoming freed of ^ all 
Pasa, will dwell under the Lotus-Foot of Hara enjoy- 
insf endless Sivanubhava. 

2. The Jivan Muktas perceive God alone and no 
second. 

They who see the Param by Paragnana will alone 
see Parara and nothing else. The knowledge of 
anything else than God is various and differing Ig- 
norance! The knowledge derived by hearing and 
reading is also confused knowledge as its source is 
the' higher Maya. The knowledge of Gnathru Gnana 
and Gneya is Sankalpa or Bhavana Gnana and not 
real The true Gnana is what transcends all these, 
Sivagnana. Hence, the Jivanraukta perceives Sivam 

alone. 

8. The body cannot persist m Mulch. 

If it IS asserted that as the body is eternally re- 
newed from birth to birth, from the karmic sukshma 
body even m Mukti the blessed souls will remain 
clothed in an eternal form; oi?.t reply is, that 
this Mukti can only be a Pada Mukti and is an in- 

^iLulC^ . eutu^, Qf>p9..^llJ CwffA/s®®®*’ QPPP 

er4ra^ Ca^peo - S)L.Qaiup&>. s&iy>pei) - Jiuppeo. 

(aJut.) tSwiP - ei0ppii Qwtrt^vjmuiispm - 


sufferable condition. If there is a body, then will 
arise Karma and Maya and other Malas. The body 
proceeding from the Manas has a beginning in 
reference to its cause, it is eternal It is Useful as 
a medicine to destroy our Mala. When the malady r 
removed the body dies with it. 

4. Hou' tlce Jivan Muhtn feels free fi oh, Mala. 

When the soul unites itself to the unknowable Wis- 
dom true, then Sivam lights it up and the soul be- 
comes a Ji van Mukta Just like the poison counter- 
acted by medicine, and darkness subdued by 
light, and dirt in the muddy water is removed by 
the dealing nut, the Mala present m the Jivan Mukta 
becomes innocuous without being destroyed, and 
persisting till the body lasts, it vanishes with the 
body itselt without attaching itsel f to any other body 

5, Some objeckons met. 

If it IS stated that the Anavala Mala being Anadi 
could not be destroyed, or if it can be destroyed, the 
soul also must go with it, it is not so. We see the 
copper stand as copper even after its original verdi- 
gris is fully removed by the contact of the Pansavedi 
(the Alchemist’s stone). And so, the soul gets nd of 
its mala by union with the Sthanu (the ever-enduring 
or the self -content). But if it is stated that soul’s 
attaining punty after getting nd of mala is alone 
mukti, and that it is not necessary for it to unite itself 
with God, then we say no. The darkness veiling the 
earth vanish (from our vision) when the sun enters, 
and not before. Hence, the Mala wiU only disappear 
only when united to the Sacred Foot 

6 The Anava Mala does tamih completely for 
Muletas. 

Even though the paddy is united to the bran and 
husk from the very beginning, yet you can 'under- 
stand ihe condition Fhen they become separated. In 
fact, they are not present m the pure nee From the 
separated husk, &c , no new paddy can be gener ed . 
they separate off completely gradually Hence, when 
united to the Beneficient Sivan, the Mala and Karma 
and body disappear from the soul. It, however, is 
united to the boundf> 60 ul, and hence may be called 
eternal. 

7. The inseparabl&ness of the Supreme. 

The souls cannot think or act without the aid of the 
Lord’s grace at any time. The Lord entenng the 
soul’s heart, actuating its thought and action is pres- 
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ent all in all These souls cannot reappear unless 
■willed Him He stands to them as the letter ‘ A’ 
stands to the rest of the letters Therefore how can 
the Freed Soul he separated from Harass Foot, 

Note 

See for full explanation, of the analogy of vowel 
and consonant, vol. 2, p. 13 of this journal. 

Adikaeana 2 

8 God's Omnipiesenee and Transcendency. 

If God i« omnipresent, He should he seen by every 
body. No To the blind, even the Sun is dark To 
them who do not possess the eye of God’s grace, 
even Light will be dark As the sun brings to Woom 
the well-matured lotus, so does the Lord grant the 
eye of wisdom to the well- developed souls and appear 
to them in the Light pf Lights. 

Note. 

It IS not that God cannot be perceived everywhere, 
but we wilfully shut our own eyes by the pride of our- 
self or egoism. 

9. 8onm conceptions of mnhh-unim refuted 

If it is stated that God is like the tree’s shade 

1 

which is sought by the tired way-farer, we say .No 
Then the seeker will become the Master (the First 
Cause) and (not God). If yet it is stated that the Sold 
becomes one with God, by the soul becoming des- 
^troyed, then no union is possible of that which is 
destroyed to ^another. If it was not destroyed in 
Muktij then too, there is no Mukti, If it was des- 
troyed after union, “then wha^ is it which experiences 
Mukti If the destruction of Self is regarded as 
Mukti, it conflicts with the principle that the Soul is 
eternaJ. If it is likened to the union of water with 
water, then too they become equal which they are 
not. 

10 Some further conceptions. 

When the copper is touched by the Alchemist’s 
stone, it becomes one with Gold. So does the soiil M- 
come one with our God, when it loses its mala,” So 
you say No, God is not likb‘Gol&. He, like the Sthile 
removes the dirt, and places the soul undef His 
Golden foot. The stonh which receives the dirt from 
the copper is not itself Gold The Lord of the Gods 
do alone possess the powers of Creation, &c. And 
the Freed Soul is alohe capable of enjoying Bliss. 


Note, 

The famous American Professor who has succeeded 
in making artificial, chemical gold is said to have 
stated that all that he could assure the public was that 
it was like gold and possessed all its properties and 
did not possess the characteristics of the baser 
nsetals So too, all that we can say is that the freed 
soni is like God, and does not possess the weakness 
of humanity. We do not care as to what it is i-eally, 
so long as we are freed from our evils, and eternal 
bliss IS vouchsafed to us The last statement abtAit 
the freed soul is to avert the possibility of there 
existing too many first causes. If it was so able, its 
individuality should be different from that of Gods 
which IS fatal to its Adwaita union. Lower beings 
attaiiiing A para Mukti can have much power but not 
those attaining Para-Mukti Such a freed soul can 
never return to the earth, can never return. 

11. The tuco Intelhgences. 

If it be stated that the God and the Soul being 
both intelligences (chit), they are onej we say No 
God IS Gracious Intelligence (Avnlchit) and the 
soul is that one which partakes of this Grace. God 
IS the Intelligence who m order to remove the 
soul’s mala, evolves things through various births 
and leads it into Moksha. The soul is the one 
which is subjected to the processes of evolution, &o. 
God is the Intelligence which^ is self-luminous and 
illumms others; and the soul is the one which 
receives such light and knowledge. Hence, though 
God and Soul are in union inseparably, they ute ndt 
one and the same. For instance, can the Soul And 
its Bnddhi, though both intelligent, be equal f To 
the soul, as chit, the bnddhi is achit. So also to the 
God as chit, the Soul is achit^ 

12. The True Nature of the Union Illustrated, 

As magnet attracts a piece of iron, so God 
draws unto himself the Soul, and converts it into His 
Own Form, as irou in fire, and destroys its 
Mala, as the wood iswiestroyed by the fire (rising from 
and enveloping if), and unites with it, as the salt with, 
water, and subjects and transcends it a 3 stone 
curbs gold, God transcends all and is m the Final 
Bliss. He remains united and undistinguished as 
mixed syrup of cane-sugar, honey, milk and sweet 
fruit, and sugar candy. 

J. M. N 


{To be continued). 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

{GonUmied from fage 84 .) 

Ignorance ^ Knowledge in proportion As we teach 
the masses, so we shall make their lot happier, and ?u 
proportion as they are happier, so they will Lecotne 
more useful members of the body politic The mam 
obstacles winch primary education has to contend 
with, spring from the people themselves. As they 
rise (in the social scale, they wish their children to 
learn English. The Zamindars encourage this tend- 
ejcy, and the District Boards and Municipalities do 
little to diag the pendulum back Thus we find that 
in some Provinces primary education is almost statio- 
nary. while in others it is only making slow speed. 
The question is really m the main one of money If 
the means were forthcoming, I do not doubt that 
Local Governments would be ready to adopt a more 
generous policy ” 

♦ 

* ^ 

We do not know if there is any parallel to the 
case cf the Poets Irattaiyar m 

“y -“ce The 

elder was lame and the younger 
blind. They were the most lovable of men. Their 
poetry breathes a fervour, raciness and charm, all 
their own. Their best piece is Ekambara Nfitar Ula. 
9aiTu>ujrisf^r «.eo/r. And it has a story. While it 
W.IS being read out to the ^ing, a hitch occurred at 
the very first verse. 

ftrppfim firr^irs 

Qaippopufftw 

tSpsteSsL. fsjriS^iuaSar Qivppui 

The king declared there was no such thousand-pillared 
Mantapam and no God Vinayaka enshrined it, and till 
the same was found the reading ought not to go on. 
And thePoets went their own way. Sometime later, 
when the king was carrying some excavations in con- 
nection with the construction of a Tower, he came 
across the old Mantapam and the God ; he at once 
sent for the Poets and proceed^ with the reading to 
the finis. From that time forward, the Ula has been 

called the Divine Ula, a Damka Ula, 

» 

* » 

What 18 of further intent to us in this a«»/, is the 
references to the King Mallmatha of Pallava dynasty, 
and Samhhu Knlam these lines are as follows • — 

“ Q^iTQ^aitir siOmtrpeSpp 

Oa-utQuirferuiesiM QfirtSpjfi • 61 . 


Qeup»&uA, i 
Qsitdlp^ QiapO 




ppfi «&L|§wi!iGu0U]«sSr 

tioaipp jienruirg- u>airL.u/s^U)‘ 

The references might refer to a past king called 
Mallmatha or to a contemporary of that name who 
ruled at Kanchi. But it is usnal in compositions like 
the Ula to refer to contemporary sovereigns ; and 
as tradition connects the Poets with the Pallava reisn, 
we take it that King Mai linatha of the Pallava Dy- 
nasty was a contemporary of the twin poets. We 
have searched in vain in C M. DufPs Chromeles and 
no references to any Pallava King of this name could 
we come across We hope that some specialist will 
be able to throw' light on the date of this soyereign 

We have been supplied with some numbers" of Eindu 
Dhrma Shikshaka^ a religious monthly published at 
Cawnporeand given to sabscnbers at the enormously low 
price of 8 annas per mensem This monthly is youpg, it 
being scarcely over a year since it was brought into exis- 
tence. Its aim is to be a religious prgan and to teach 
some of the leading tenets of both popular and philo- 
sophic Hinduism in a didactic style. Jn the words 
of the editorial that appears in the September num- 
ber of last year the mam aim of the Journal is “ to 
awaken religious and moral enthusiasm,— especi- 
ally in the rising generation,^ namely, the students.” 
If this ideid were kept constontly in mind and the 
Journal would work in accordance with it, we should 
be sure of its usefulness to “ Students” as well 
as to those who may noto be “ Students” m the view 
of the managers of the Journal. For, are not even 
those that are no more breathing the atmosp^re ol 
College-rooms, '‘Students” in the true sense of the 
word so far as the culture of the Spint is concerned t 

Even a cursory reader of the Journal -cannot 
resist the temptation to remark that it is a fitting 
set-off to the “ Bpiffijany”, a militant Christian 
Weekly conducted by the members of the Oxford 
Mission iii Calcutta ^ the opinion of the latter Jour- 
nal, Hinduism is corrupt and materialistic and decayed 
to the core This ifrumbUng Hinduism it seeks to 
demolish and to construct on the resulting rums the 
noble ‘‘ Chareh oi Christ.” The Church of Christ' ’ 
as Chnst meant it to be and to work should carry with 
It the motto that proceeded out of the mouth of its 
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Divine Foamier, Judge not that ye be not Judged ” 
Chnst never came into the world to criticise but to 
save This principle of Christianity which is the key- 
stone of its ethic and theology is heartlessly ignored 
and many are the foul interpretations put upon the 
stairements of Chrfst by the hare-brained divines 
Mane Corellis novel entitled! “ The Master Chnstian” 
is a contribution to the question at an opportune 
hour, and under the allegory of a romance, it pourtrays 
the misconceptions rife at the present day in respect 
of the teachings of the God-in-Man« 

« 

* « 

Our Stndu Dharma Sihhaka will, we feign hope, 
not pursue the aggressive and hot-headed policy of the 
half-educated Missionaries who are a living mockery 
of their faith and profession, but will instil^ into 
the supple minds of young India the ’words of wisdom 
and enduring strength of Hinduism with saintly 
grace and true Hindu candour. Hinduism need not be 
daunted by the furious bluster of ‘goody-goody’ 
missionaries Its purpose is ifot to please the human 
animal, on the other hand its glory liesin bringing home 
to the mind of every Hindu the living God-in-Man, to 
make in fact every, one a Man-in-God. This pnaciple 
of Hinduism will we are sure be vigorously carried out 
by our contemporary. We will conclude by saying 
that the journal serves a useful and beneficent purpose 
in the sense m question and wei wish it a long and 
prosperous career 

There are journals nnd journals now in India pro- 
fessing to teach or expound Hinduism in all its aspects. 
Nay, of late ye$.i^ the increase m their number 
has become an unHcconnteble phenomenon. But all 
that glitters is not Gold There is still ample room 
^r ne^ journals to make rapid headway. Sometimes a 
catholic ideal degenerates into mere sectananism. At 
other times religion k mistaken for racial prejudices- 
These are only a few of the factois that clog the pro- 
gress of a journal that may have possessed noble and 
liberal intentions to start with. Such fanatic cant and 
militant advocacy partly owe their origin and impulse 
to Clw-istian Missionaries in India who failing to win 
people by sweet grace and oharify have often nicourse 
to weapons and armoury whicdi shoald better go to the 
aid of the - raving company at a ' bear-shop. That the 
jovmMl under reviews* shoald steer clear of the above 
inentabloills present in the aick oar siaoerest prayer, 
and pur vards oftadvise are ibased aiwoi tmr own 
«i[|ime«iiee ior a pretty^ osg hme. 


We thank Mr V J T Pillai for his excellent letter on 
“ Ancient Tamils and their Chaldean affinities *’ publish- 
ed m our last doable number But unfortunately he is 
open to a defect which is more often the outcome of the 
first flood of enthusiasm for a new cause than anyrhing 
else An original theory js always striking and interesting 
Though interesting and ptrkme, none the leas shoald it be 
rational and valid if it woold commend itself to an inquir- 
ing mind. The nature of the old Hebrew forms and 
places of worship will be familiar to every one who pre- 
tends to a fair knowledge of the Old Testament and the 
famous shrine at H^tirgamam m Ceylon is to indge froih 
the Rer gentleman’s description whom Mr V J. T 
Pillai quotes, hardly different in point of the style of 
strnctnre from the Hindu temples scattered over the 
Sontb India. With these two facts at onr back are -we 
justified in jumping to the conclusion that the Hindu tem- 
ple 18 a copy jf the Jewish place of worship or that both 
of them shoald claim the same archi-type ? 

*** 

What are the proofs positive which Mr Pillai ad- 
vances ? Nothing worth the dignity of the term proof 
He speaks of the Holy of Holies of the .Jews, then of their 
paraclose (nnfortnnately Mr. Pillai did nut know thuname'^ 
and then theConrt which was the place where the ordinary 
people were allowed to stand. This division of the sanc- 
tnm into two is compared with the usual paitifion of the 
Sontb Indian temple and then the conclusion is reached 
to show that both Indian and Hebrew temples ayeconsins. 
He might as well have said that th,e Jew breathed air and 
the Tamil breathes air and therefore both of them should 
have the same scriptures ! 

**# 

The similarities Mr. Pillai speakes of are too superfici- 
al to indicate a common genesis, and the dissimilarities he 
coolly omits are too deep to be insignificant He should 
first of all critically study the two Books of Kings in the 
Old Testament to have a knowledge of the Hebrew Temple 
at Jernsalem. Where are the Indian connterparts of the 
Ifrim and the Thnmmim and the Jewish breastplate ^ 
Where 18 the Hebrew connterpart of the Indian Dhwaja 
Stambba and the nbiqmtoas Stone Nandi P Other points 
will suggest themselves to his mind if he reads carefully 
the articles bearing on Jewish temples and places of wor- 
ship m the Dictionary of Bible by Dr Smith. 

•*# 

Mr Pillai says there are proofs which nnmistakeably 
point tq the circumstance that the ancient Hebrews Knew 
the Tamil-i^peakuig people well enough We can almost 
guess the stock statements he is contemplating when ffa- 
dnlging in a glib parade of this sort Bnt we shonld be 
pM tt> hear his own version of the story before we could 
effar our oommaptaon the same 
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HISTORY OF. TAMIL LITERATURE 
Chaptee X7nr 

ST MANICKA YACHAGAR’S POEMS 


TiravacbEk&m atiii Titacfihittrambalakkovaiyap 
occupy a ptomiueut place iu Tamil Literatufe as t^vo 
of its most memorable monuments Tiruvachakam 
(fathe Holy Sentences) is unsurpassed by any work 
in any language as a Work of piety cbalkittg out the 
path to salvation The holy strains depict the most 
intense form of human love to God, they may be 
considered as a true eiposition of the great truth 
enunciated by St. Tirumnlar-A-God is L&oe, The 
preciopipness of the verses, as observed already, 
so moved ther Spiritual Preceptor of oar sage as to* 
gain from him the undying name of MAmokav^ha- 
kar (cshe whose sentences are rubies) for our ‘poetic 
saint. There is a proverb in Tamil exipressive of the 
unique merits of the work — utp 

ih4 who ia not moved {deeply) 
hy Tiruvachakam will not be moved by any other work.) 


The importance of Tiruvachakam is twofold. 
It IS a guide to the earnest theologian and a sttbllto® 
poem to the student of LiteMoture. The stite path 
to Salvation lies in unbounded love to God ; Without 
true love to God, knowledge of divine philosophy is 
of no avail ; it only Serves to develope egoism ; sSyi 
oUr sage most enthnsiastiCallj"* 

lu/Sojnp 

up^Qis/S ujjSiSpjpu urjgti iuefyr^Htih 

^eiLani&Qiu^sef-ujtsfK/t^ 
&ippQesrarAs(^^iuauir(yi^tT (tIujpieuirffffQvtOVu, 

He considered his company with men of eruditidd* 
and discussers of philosophy as wicked as it did him no 
good , the Supreme Being transcends mental grasp^ 
and vocal description^ , he is too subtle for SCieUda 
to understand^ , and the Vedas get tired lu their 
attempt to know him.** If such is the nature of tho 
Almigh^, is it then Tain to reach Him? Noj there is 

1, Timveokskam • QoFL.StioM' 

3 « „ jfUt^aori Biem^r 9taim 

4 . if MtktsuM 

e 
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an easy path for earnest seekers, — He is caught like 
a fish in the net of Love® , He is a servant unto those 
who love him tenderly 

The whole science of true theology is imbedded 
in Tiruvachftkam ; an exposition of it will be out of 
place in a history of literature ; some of the import- 
ant truths of divine philosophy may however, be noted 
£ar the edidcation of the literary student . 

! Love or devotion is the sure path to beatifica- 
tion, 

2 God’s grace should be sought sincerely for 
exercising this love ; 

8. God appears m human form “ when the aspi- 
rant after beatitude is npe with his stoicism ; 

4 God guides the soul through its various ^iirtlfs 
and they are solely intended for its development 
and fitness for the attainmentof never-ending bliss 

5 . The soul has no independent existence; before 
attaining beatificatiouMt is in con]UHction with 
matter and after it with God , or sal- 
vation means simply the unshuffiing once for 
all of the soul _£rom off its “mortal coil” to 
find rest in God ^ 

The sage lived at a time of great religious animo- 
sity ; alien religions such as Buddhism and Jainism 
existed side by side with Fedtc creeds, the vanous 
achools of philosophy such as Atheism, Idealism, and 
Materialism were preaphing their conflicting doctrines 
to the confusion of the true seekers after everlasting 
bliss He buffeted through all these impediments 
and reached his goal by his steadfast faith in G od which 
stuck fast in him like a nail dnven deep into 
the trunk of a young tree The fourth poem in Tiru- 
vachakam entitled may fitly he 

styled as Pilgnm’s Progress after the rendering of the 
Hon’bleMr P. Arunachalam of CSeylon. This poem con- 
tains, as it njere, the essence of the Saiva philosophy 

6 Of aiaiSp uQlQaitar atauf 

6. According to Saiva diviiie philosophy souls are dmdefi into 

three classes according to their development, these are (£0@far 
«wr, and Sakalat (*«<»•) are endowed with 

divine wisdom by God appearmg in human garb, St Manioka 
Vaohakar is undoubtedly a *••»*. To the Pralayakalar, God 
appears as a vision in hu Dime form ; sSme of the sages among 
the 63 canonised Saiva Saints were The Vignanakalar 

get hhsB by intuition. 

7 . Cf the well }moign popular maxim ujtiQpea^fifl^ 

, this truth is emphasised by all great sages, Timvallnvar 

Hlamoka Yaohakar, the Tamil Theologians, Eanuudaya Tallalar 
•and several others of high fame. 


The ]ourney of the soul through incaruations often ex- 
tending over many aeono, the guiding hand of the 
Almighty m its development its desceatinto the human 
womb, the various impediments to its growth therein, 
the danger it has to tide through in its infancy, its 
escape from the havoc of maidens’ alluring glances^ 
its combats with prosperity and adversity, its escape 
from the dangersof wrong learningare all dealt withina 
masterly fashion. The thought of God who has de- 
signed the umverse, then, flashes upon the soul whuh 
has afterwards to stem through fresh diflBculties; 
atheists begin to deny God’s existence , each religion- 
ist brings forward arguments in favour of tbe 
adequacy of his creed , Brahmans claim importance 
to their ceremonials as the true way to bliss; 
the Idealist holds the world to be a mirage 
and sets the soul as high up as God , the Materialist 
preaches his Epicureanism. He says-— Let ua eat and 
drink to day for to-morrow we die The intense zeal of 
St. M§,nikav§ohakar carnes him, amidst such labyrin- 
thine courses, right up to the feet of the l/niversal Lord, 
Who for his sake condescended to Appear in human 
form to confer on him the true Buvmvm honum of 
hfe— unending bliss — the nature of which transcends 
all description, as the poet himself records his inability 
to picture It in another poem of his, namely, 

^0EiJ euw t_u 

The third ahaval (poem in blank verse) styled ^0 
aimuuuQ^ appears in all probability to be the first 
poem from the pen of the inspired saint®. At any 
rate it was composed on the very day of his spiritual 
initiation. Herein the true relation of God with the 
universe and the animal kingdom, as the spirit per- 
meating through them, tbe indescribahility and the in- 
conceivability of His nature, the sure and easy meaqs of 
love to reach Him, His special condescension for the sake 
of our sage and the transcending bliss conferred upon 
him, are delineated with great pathos; by an exquisice 
allegory the poet dwells upon the special grace shower, 
ed upon him by the Almighty; God, the Ocean of Grace, 
transformed Himself mto an immense cloud and rain- 
ed torrents on the hill of Tirnpperuntnrai to the de- 
light of the thirsty mortals The beauty of th^ poems 
cannot be adequately brought out by any translation 
This is a cup of ambrosia for the advanced stndent of 
Tamil Literature and it will "urapture his soul if he 
be possessed of tenderuess of feeling in ever so slight 

8 .,It IB not known on what authority thia poem is down to 

have been otnnpoied at 
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a degree. Towards the close of this culmmatmg 
poeia, the sage sank mspintual ecstacy andthas 
finds the most powerful language at his comujfind 
although completely inadequate to give expression to 
the overwhelming bliss which he experienced thiough 
the grate of the Holy Teacher The Lord thrust the 
sweet flood of His Divine Grace into the sinuses and 
pores of his very bones and the interstices of even the 
hair-cells so as to make him melt with ecstatic delight, 
and make him feel that his whole mortal frame from 
head to foot was one heart * The last lines of the 
poem are, 

Qfffsojjiw ^jS^iueei QfiSDpQiun 

pBQlU ^(Siuesr (^Qear&are^ Q^tupjp 
QfiBQiu (gioiir dffpQp eai^Qiup 
«0ciBaj g^Qiusst U03u^ u>nQitar 
tS(ife@ii^ QiDneOsa BaGeisit 

uupsi^p jSeaffLie^jreSp 
arsis fipiwu 

eiiriSpispoppuiiiSsssiiG^jpus 
Off tup $sf m Qm\s^Q\u 
0 iru)Ci)>u (Spsja eispQp 

Qftjamu Qsnessri^esrQpar usiup^ iSirwiSm 
aipifpuisear euQfippsmffsQerpLfp Qpr^Qpajp 

GiDpjBeer SK0@«u, 

jfieirarm QsnemOus 00ffOff(u paisiQseiirs 
(ffiaas tueDuippn'’ O^areSuj 
sesrarp seSQpir anflOpesrs sssii—opeDp 
OiuarSsriLi tS^uu piraSssr OarmaSp 
s^Saar tUfesrGpm aeis* 
ai0Qerir<B ussoiQp pna^asan 
iSffumamn eofSiusu QupjS GtuirGtgr, 

The sacred centum stringing together 

^ hundred quatrains has a culminating effect on the 
student The poem rouses by degrees the devotion 
of the reader until it is strung to the highest pitch and 
never fails to draw out of the reader tears of joy. 
Two stanzas may be selected as specimen 

eiruapps jgtmtsn^iurs GunsiBp.pjs isitar$Qai 
tSu-spCSp H(§iB^(Bainasi iBauQufijsiui eSemirSsiirSpisr 
^ip^s^Sir iLOsUsQEBiQp aSeoi^aj^ eueurLjesrsQs^ 
Sfsrjpi(§ap pisp(§Oaru} (LpmumOm, 

[Like actors m a play I pretend to be one of Thy 
;true devotees and hasten amidst them to reach the 
goal of heaven, 0 sublime Hill of God ! 0 my Lord ! 

to confer upon me unceasing blessing that my 
heart fiiay glow for ever with love towards Thee.] 


Qsuererspnjp eSBffsi—iuinLi '■^mL^iuniu 
Qu(i^u>sQeei aesrsQatlGi GoilLi- Qisi^sntuu 
uaierrispiid^jii Ljts&^p StpQu>eisauustippp:(t^^ 
iDeunSps Oeusw^esr ujaemi—sivs 
(^arsaisfis esSasipiarSiiuaref Qsi^fir 
itf^ssps£ii/L.u>OuaievffiB sfun^ ajsa>^ 

Qaiei’orispnasr ustuspireit O/Sfe^SEiseieorrw 
sssaea^Ssssa^ tnswu/e ^ eSSssraS QespGs, 

[There are devotees whose minds glow with intense 
enthusiasm and love like a torrent rushing into a 
ditch, on hearing Thee adored as the Lord with 
expansive braided locksVhere Ganga is concealed, the 
owner of the Bull and the Lord of the Angels 
setting them all apart , Thou hast condescended to 
make me Thy serf In gratitude for such unbound 
ed special grace I should burn with love towards Thee 
as though my frame from head to foot were made 
of heart ® and my body should ram torrents of tears 
ah though it were covered with eyes all over ; but 
miserable as I am, i&y heart is stone and eyes no 
better than wooden sockets.] 

St. M§,nickavachakar does not consider Siva as 
one of the Hindu Trinity , he even ndicules men who 
hold such a wrong view , Siva is the Absolute God 
of the Universe and Lord of the .Trinity. Great 
Yishnu 18 made an instrnment to measure Siva’s 
glory with , see with what fervour Narayana is spoken 
of at the beginning of Gui’pfSp^Q^aaeuiij’— 

iBiieii(jfie6a Qppm eaaasoiirOpsQ^Qlptp 
tSffi^iasQeo ^&ieo*6tris^ 
gupfSaos QfiS}f)eu(j^ ssLou Lfeom tneiiPJ 
Guitp;BQgiLS^a (ifiif.s^(^Qg(S,LDpeitii 
pi^Qpp.uj;Sq iLSfiir haptSp 
a(S(i/3S Gmar wsS Qptsr stag 
Gpifipes OfiUj^oieSi-is^iSfiiiQeirujp 

pHi^Qppeatu gsj goj Qeieetjp 
mQ^p^iLfgi snt^ LDsifft^iSSm-sw 

That Siva is the Supreme God is established 

M^nickavlchakar thus ^ ® • 

— 

9 This IS a very unique simile employed by the poet to briqg 

out the intensity of his transcending love to God ? the reader 
would remember that the poet has used the same simile in Ms 
also 

10 Sti Ganasambandar establishes Si?a to be the Absolute 
God m a very artful ijvay when he says, 

tSpuiSed Qu(§unrSsar 
mpuiSm«r4tmm.ir 

To be bom from a womb or die m oppiesed to the idea of true 
absolute divinity, 

St, Appar proves the same truth more explicitly by the same 
method. 
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iSfUieiifi Qius!si/SQe.(!^is’fiiDQu«is>^tB>U)tigp 
uiruiuxuirui usut Qutat pattiAm 

Mippi(^eueiuisQs luarsSptBjn 
u£ru>ir@ Ssn peuti(l^gQ^s&u>si~.gQtaii 

[Brahma and Vishnu oat sheer ignorance fought 
among themselves each asserting that he was the Abso- 
lute God , to the quelling of their swelling pride, Hara 
(Siva) appeared as an Unfathomable Column of Lustre 
soaring beyond the reach of the two and stood as The 
Unknowable — Let us dance in delight of this j 
The intense love towards God as manifested by 
St M^nikkavS-chakar might make the impression on a 
impious reader that he was almost mad The sage 
liimself says that he should, after casting away all 
shyness, drive bis mind to what the people would say 
*^rreeruuiiS^0<uui’ (—jijflLDireii) and become an object 
of laughter to the ordinary mortals ‘ ^ . The intensity 
of hia piety is evident from the unique simile 
he has psed when be says that hia frame should 
fhnll with ecstacy as if it were one entire* heart 
In another place he says .that people should 
rejoice at the idea that his material frame, 
his* senses, his mind, and himself (ego) are dead, 
every organ being quite absorbed in the contemplat- 
ion of the g>eat Lord In spite of such 
unfathomable devotion m himself, he considers his 
divine love to be nothing when compared with the devo- 
tion of Kannappar ^ ® a sage who lived some 
centuries before him o His ungovernable love 
mfdnces his spirit to inspire every sentient being 
with enthusiastic faith m God So he invokes the 
bee, the parrot, tlje, nightingale, the young maidens 
and girls to jom with him to sing the grace of Siva. 
These poems have a thrilling effect on the reader. 
A stanza^ may be called out in illustration. 

11. Vids, fftfuG’oOiosn'jji/ pties)u>^SMuu 

isi'eiw^Qsiiir^is^ isiri—euiru^p^SDf 
^«sjr Qeir^peStB iSf 

&c •r^uirpjSp0(§eiiS'&ie» 

12. Vide. aeaQatL(ltt£ir(§pu)Stbgfif)eii^g wmQsif.&u> 
^iisarQscl.L.^m/Se: fiSuu/Sajg0 peirmiDiitssiif(§ 

onratrQiSLlSllS/r 0*u,®*OTif6y g5/6V6ir(Jg£oC>U(riU 

iBrdrQsuL^irusi^pQparG&rmia %sitC.L.gQLon — 

, 0Q§pQfie!TGe!r«siru>t 

18. Vide. sfsrmuuOi^uuQpasreBnSartdUo setsrutS^ 

mesraruu0e«e(!tQ^ut3Qeimtsaqmit.JLQsirmL.(^gSi 
eummuuesSpQp^^ e^nQeumpeunmsqj^Zasiirf 
^mmuQuamei pppGsQ a-eatj^pg mQMtpjgua iS— 

0(SasQ*ifpjf/u>iS* 


jS!^pp9mriLimetrQp«in^(S«lllp Qpgitiiri^Qp 
ihrpQpigiiiiMiigkQL.ejpm Qu»isQpfjgiQiAuGugpg& 
j'DtirpQppihLfshOmM j^misfpQptarOsfipui 
Q^turjjrpfiu 

[ 0 huriiming bee don’t you ever more suck at 
blosshms which yield you but a trifling quantity of 
honey; blow you hereafter at the feet of the great 
dancer since thought, sight or speech about him 
showers the honey of bliss on his votaries by thrilling 
their frame to the very bones ] 

The problem of life and death is the most puzzling 
to the human intellect the genius of Shakes- 
peare despaired overit^*, to our poet the puzzle 
of life and death ceased to be a mystery, though 
^ he does ’not explicitly unfold it. Tiruvalluvar ex- 
plains death as a sleep and birth as a waking from 
it^®. When we are asleep our body IS quite as well 
dead but we rise agam , after death we do rise again 
but only in another mortal coil ; and this sleep of 
death is given for the sonl’s rest, after its exhaustion 
from its hard work in its life -course Says our 
sage lu his poem, Sivapuranam, that he is quite 
done up with the wearisome births, the passage 
is indeed touching, — 

LigseoaSu ^wruju LKj^wauj tnruiaQu 
uaitS^su ff@u upmajiuiriuu uaieuaSs 
s^eiaiu we^piratuu Ouajgius searaiseiriruj 
tuAeo mgffgS QfittSeuffeiup OpaisTius^ 

Q^eieOg j/Satp eSppatur ftESAiup^ 
QeriieiautSpLiLjtj) i3pis09sirp Q pQartbOiuQLCigek 
QuotuQm qek Qunm&npsm sfkrp.(irj[t £$ip(!pm. 
The sleep at night is the lull given the soul after 
its toil m the day , the death is a higher lull given 
it after its wearisome task through its life-course ; 
and there is a lull given to all souls in commoi^ 
at the end of the aeon when the whole universe 
reverts to its pnmordial condition , salvation is the 
eternal lull given to the npe soul by the grace of 
Siva after it has completely discharged its duty of 
Godliness and piety. It is then that the soul is once 
for all freed from the clutches of the ‘mortal ooiT ; 
it is this bliss that our sage requests at the hands of 
Siva, when he says, — 

14 Vide, 

But tbat the dread of something after death,—’ 

The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveller returns,— puzatles the will— Jffawkt, 

15. Tide, 

iLpii^mfji Qutjp^ *titi^piSi 
Qurgiih iSpLiq. 
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sttimmiiM ujQua stLSps/kQfgiiir 
euirasfieeiru Oujr^Cw aSmOiiriruirnuOufifU 
uirtWresT^ uia. pd^aeasmiu eSiKSiutu 
^^uiirp/SdiuM qeOan QunpjSQai ^ ® 

The sage is at times carried to such heights of 
divine philosophy by his intuition, that it is idle^ for 
nnaided reason to giasp the meaning of such strains 
Only those possessed of some divine grace can 
truly appreciate the charming dignity of such 
passages There are passages which are puzzles to 
psychologists ; a stanza may be cited as an example. 

^6srO^esri«0fiifl ^tneirp 

Qp^Qeap ^niBQpQugserjBi 
Jis>pS^pm«oui SSaruup ^SmieOpdi 
SuettpiS /S jp Lop/StirmiD 
Qfsstjpi Qfm p^-ntrajp Qpiaitji QpimsOpgai^is 
^0 uOuf^Sjpempiifmp &aiQtir 

QiustajM iojeo^tuem /SOtuirar^tsSn 
iuir(^atfariujSiu SpunQtr 

[I have forgotten myself quite in the thought that 
Thy grace has planted itself in the heart of my bosom 
like a nsing sun dispelling my dark ignorance. 
There is naught without Thee; ^to the enquiring 
mind) Thou ^ ^ wan est atom by atom into the last 
germ ; even that ultimate germ Thou art not and 
yet without Thee there is naught, — how then can 
mortals comprehend Thee • ] 

God IS indeed a puzzle even to the superb intellect 
ungnided by grace He can be known by the 
intellect of man illumined by His grace, just as the 
eye, though possessed of the capacity of vision, can 
see only with the help of light but not in the dark 
The only way to real bliss lies in unbounded sincere 
love to the Almighty ; this begets divine grace 
vhich in turn enables our reason {ppQuirpih) to 
understand the true nature of the Unknowable 
Some of the passages seem to convey easyjthoughts 
but great men find higher truths in them. Dr. G. U. 
Pope, the veteran Tamil scholar, translates, 
§l06s>4!iusSarmajOiuirp ^ sneers 

tf^-Gtofur gan-OpmpgGui 
u^pp'iar mtgpiQartirM 
Osf0aj(J«f Sp/SQeia QpugpmesfGeu^ as, 

16. This stanza was already explained in the previons chapter 
whhih deals with the Sage’s life. 

17. This stanza u interpreted in a different way by some, 

by attribnling the waning to the contemplating human soul ; ,from 
the it can be learnt that Sira eludes the grasp of all 

even when, after due search, they thmk that after ell they have 
been able to cnteh the thief (God). 


Like elephant two-handed I saw not 
My mind’s true germ ; I saw but sore distress 
Thou bad’at me come , yet ’mid the heavenly ones 
’T was I alone passed not, the senses’ slave. 

The first two lines carry a higher import. The 
difiiculty lies m the correct rendering of the words 
‘@06iBsiu»&ria)(uOaj(r/^0/5^’ To construe this as 
‘an elephant two-handed’ does immense injustice tp 
the grander meaning which underlies the words. 
The proboscis is a unique organ of the elephant,* 
it IS at once its hand and nostrils ; in a single act it 
dischargestwo functions,nameIy, thefunctions of touch 
and smell The inability which our sage attnbutes to 
himself IS his incapacity to comprehend at one single 
glance the true nature of the soul which is but the 
coujunction of matter and mind To the materialist 
matter is the sole entity , and mind is but a condi- 
tion of matter, to the Idealist mmd is the only 
entity and matter but a chimera Both are'false posi- 
tions The Saiva theologian understands the true nature 
of the universe by looking at both its aspects at a 
single glance just as the proboscis at one grasp 
understands both the senses of touch and smell. Thus 
the stanza very gently exposes the folly ofthe scbopls 
of Matenalism (Lokayatam) and Idealism (Mayava- 
daml who view but one aspect. The famous quatrain 
really contains the meaning of St. Tirumular's 

tva^sijr 

LDirm^uju^Siosr 

uafTQ^pp&Qjm 

Let us now turn our attention to dwell upon the 
merits of St. Manickavkhakar as a poet. 

In poetic eminence he occupies the front rank 
along with Tiruvalluvar, Ilangavadigal and other 
mighty leviathans’ of Tamil JUiterature. His diction 
IS characterised by dignity and lucidity and m pathos 
he stands quite' unrivalled. If his leisure and 
inclination had allowed him to turn his hand fca 

18, 1 was overwhelmed with dehgkt when I foi^ad m 
9 ^ a work of unique celebnty in Tamil, that the probsocis of th.® 
elephant is employed to explain the true Adwaita relation 
between God and 8# nl , to all appearance the proboscis appears 
as a 1 and bi^t it is the nose as well God permeates the soul m 
a snl^le ray just as ,the function of smell is present in th© 
apparent hand of the elephant, 

19 The simile employed by St. Timmnlar should not be over« 
•trained, when the idea' of the elephant impresses onr attention 
we lose sight of the wood , and on the other hand when we &c 
onr mir'l on the wood we lose sight of the elephant To strain 
the raeaomg beyond this and say that the wood is the entity and 
the elephant unreal is against the import of the sage and will 
land ns m the puzzling field of Idealism {uiiriut&ajsm) 
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an epic poem, would Rave enjoyed an eminence quite 
itsown. Thanks to our lord Natesa f 01 wringing out 
of our sage at least a melodrama—the 
veisQauasfeuute , 

He was a keen obseivei of nature and drew freely 
upon it , he can be considered an eminent zoologist 
and a good botanist ; even tiny creatures such as ants, 
and earth-worms, serve his purpose The peacock, 
the cobra, the chameleon, the crow and a lot of other 
animals furnished him with hints of rare charm. 
Nature was his great teacher , what rare observa- 
tions regarding * animal life, does the poet recoid 
in some of the stanzas m his highly fascinating work — 
the Tirucchittrambalakk 6 vaiyar Take foi* instance 
the following stanza — 

OanuitSs 

u/utmutJ pffaau uBmQp^sQs 

Opmup jpn^-eSeaL. ms A lol. GmiSi 

miia Ouffp pL-ibeif (^<S Omek ^pp eisp^hiGp, 

The saint says that the peacock which is afraid 
of the chameleon, a harmless creature, is strong enough 
to'^ear the ferocious cobra from its hood to tail.®® 

To take another' example : 

‘siisp$(T^ tmtaSp QsitanGp uiatliseoiipnii8(n)»u 
ffirspfi (rSR'/r 0 t$ir smt-tirm* 

[Wo have observed a single life in two bodily 
frames resembling the single bead of sight to the 
two eyes of the crow.] 

This comparison 1% brought to illustrate the extreme 
devotedness of the lovers — the champion and the 
^y— .to eaeh other; the crow does not look at 
things like other animats, that is, it does not hx both 

Soma few years ago Satnr, a si(ati<j)a on the S I. Hailway, 
was infested with oohias neasr the bndge and hedges on either 
nde of the railway^lme. As the place was frequented by people and 
traffic it was rSsolved to bring destraotionlipon the venomous rep- 
tfles. They adopted the sarely-effeotive mMod of reanng peacocks 
3 n the yicmsty and there is now no tiaee to be found of the onoe 
common cobras On seeing the hooded^ serpent, the peacock mas 
towards it and the snake becomes terror-stricken and motiraless* 
The peacock then lays its clawed and mnsS^lar feet upon the head 
of the cobra and pecks at the hood with its strong and pointed beak 
and rends it in two from head to foot Th'S was noticed by a fnesd 
of mme as well as by many others. [Every other bird of pwy m- 
da&mg falcon^ kite or eagle can b^ave in the same fasbton-te- 
Wiffds cobras, nay, towards any ophidian, venomeas or mno- 
cnons— Ed ] 


its eyes on the object looked at , it sees or rather 
makes a side glance either with one or other of its 
eyes but with oidy eae at a time. The crow’s loss of 
biuocular vision is,^t!Pibnted according to Ramaya- 
nam to Rama’s indignation at the bird when it 
audaciously bit his consort’s breast, the belief in 
crow's defect of perspective vision at any rate ex* 
isted from a remote antiquity as the great Epic Poet, 
Valmiki, speaks of it* 

Tiruvachakam is full of natural^ observations , in 
bis eSs^eimuuua be exaggerates his defects and 
gives a very deprecatory picture of himself by com- 
panng himself to tiny creatuies He says that he is 
teased by his five senses like a worm in the midst 
of Mischjlevous ants, he considers himself as forlorn like 
a creeper without a twig or a branch to wind itself 
round; his mind, he says, sticks fast in lovely 
maidens’ heaving breasts like fiies entangled in the 
pnlpy jack fruit. 

St. Mdnickav&chakar was a great patriot of his 
mother country—tho doinipion of the Panciya and has 
the highest admiration for the Tamil fanguage. He 
says that the Pandyap land was the ancient seat of 
God Siva and consider^t'lt as Siralokam or i^ailasam 
as it contains true devotees who pine with sincerity 
after God. The courses of study which tax 

very much the intellect of a student so as to bring 

physical weakness on him are 'ih-mil and music®* 

- " ' 1 

* Whatever Valmiki’s or the ancient Huidu’la notion of the 

organ of vision m the mow was, the fact of the Matter is something 
different Finoonlar vision is qmte as common ip the crow as in 
every other vertebrate The dioptric meohanism wqniteLi^ sam^. 
The genesis of the Indian fancy is probably attnbntalilffi Ite thl^ 
distance from the facial region si which the cunepu|oou8 lipqh^ats 
the sagittal plane of the crow’s i cramhmt and the ovosequeit ne- 
cessity of the bird to look at things askande— Ed 

21 Vide, 

Q»uuinr(if^uiiim Qp^eaat Qu^ifieBp^gf 
pauirQua peetfesti-kptitt Qis^9(i^sq» 
eouueeeauf. ienl.«s>L.S 
eiuuitf fesuvuu^atspeugirsipGeo 
Qtjauuss 

touuirSnisALrufSwuuir,® jic Airsnrwtios^ci— /i 0 »(nuiirAir. 

2?. F»£i«, 

QsDpeuBssr LieerpjS&^v &pjDU)U&pjg 

Qpeapmfjsimua^p A.i-PS<^iujfp 

jpmpwiiaj jp^tpsp^Qiut^'dF/S qpSmtg 

iSmpmpL^gimffp, GpsuQgaiiQsmtut. 
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and not even the much-praised Sansknt ; such an 
opinion from a Rrabnian sage gives a unique position 
to the Tamil tongue , if there is any one language 
opening the way to grace it is Tanail; it has quite ‘an 
humble look and a sage’s look is not imposing 
Real treasures of high philosophy and sobei practical 
wisdom for mortals lurk in its very words Jf Sans- 
krit IS supreme for its sonorous dignity, Tamil is un- 
rivalled for Its depth of thought Truly great 
sages describe the language with fervour , Tirumular, 
Gnanasambandar, Appar, Sundarar, K^lladar and 
a host of other sages sing its glory. If a person 
gets a real taste for Tamil, other languages cease 
to have attractions for him 

The poetry of St M^nickav^chakar is rich in 
popular sajrings which give a realistic charm to hia 
thoughts , in appealing to Divine grace, these proverbs 
infuse sincerity in the pleading. How pathetic for 
insttinoe are the following. , ‘Is it not the Lord’s duty 
to encourage his servants m perplexity ‘1 have 
gobbled up Thy grace, it chokes me, give me water 
and relieve me ® * , ‘I have fixed my mind on Thee 
like a nail driven in the trunk of a green tree*®; 
‘An ignoramus and the jaw (of the crocodile) leave 
not their grip.’ 

To dwell more on the merit of Tirnvachakam onr 
space forbids ; some stanzas are, however, appended 

QatmuOfforpeii Sm 

j/iB^Sk^tuk/Seieiaaiteiiri^ut QupQpat 

SempOiu (fiSgjSf»Qsiia»iuQ»iiiQu0u>far 
fi(^uOu(^s gimpiimp SaiQair 

Oaj$es>pQBJuSgiaiL.tSL.KQ«irffiuniu 
ui!eSppSe^Q)i t&guiMSp 

[What thou gavest me was Thy Divine Self and 
what Thou gottest in return was my poor Self j 
Oh Sankara • who is indeed the more benefited of 

28 . fia>spp(rpQppp 

24 . B(ipppmp«ueifliQ« nemm 

eSaSOerar tStm(SiuQvdieS0iiiSe»eiato 

map 

pfl^mg(^iQ0ar4xim‘ pmestfs u<s^sppafiaiajsQg»mmi 
pfpan^m luu^Qiutpse’ &rmu.mmtiQu> 

25 , “ u»tBt lueespgpirpClutritJ' 

2fi. " Qa i^piuiQueiopiLiiaOairtatujfidiuf” 


the two ? I have obtained endless bliss at Thine hands 
and what calculable benefit didst Thou get from me ? 
Oh Lord I that has chosen my heart as Thy temple ! 
Oh God of Tiruppernnturai * Oh my Suzerain! 
Oh God' Thou madest my vile .frame Thy abode; 
I have no fib recompense to return Thee*] 

OM^pQpiQ^UiuOsrQetirppltsirQiuii aaeoQw&isOfut 
uffQ^aSmppOpeai uBiD-jffSsfUueaSiueQp 
atvutaaiaiieQpaiiSp^p 
p«mjpuuiBppmiiQpnQ^ismsi~nQun, 

[Wretched being as I am, how many long years 
have I wasted without worshipping the Supreme 
Being ^ The unfading Gem of all aeons has unfettered 
nie once for all from the clutches of the ‘fleshly nook’; 
let us dance together with joy for suteh condescension.] 

To turn now to the poet’s Tirnochittfambalak- 
kfivaiyar. This is a work on love with an under- 
tone ofcdivme philosophy. In this fascinating 
allegorical work the charm of the Tamil language in 
all its phases can be enjoyed It is pleasing to the 
taste of all classes of readers the v^dantin, the yogi 
the love-stricken youth, the fogipian and the 
Imgiast’^. To European scholars, however, this 
ostensibly amorons melodrama and t£e Third Book 
oh Love by Tiruvalluvar seem strange compositions 
spiinging as they do from writers of nntained fame. 
Bnt they are mistaken ; real si^olarship ih Tamil, 
from days of antiquity, cdbsisied in a thorough 
understanding of Ahapporul (private matter or love) 
and PurappoTul (public matter or relation of the 
man to the world at large) The” greatest difficnlty 
lies in the proper understanding of the Tamil Ahap- 
pornl which is an ideal of the course of tme 
Many fall low by catching sight only of the apparent- 
ly coarser side of |jb. Let tho reader refer to tii# 
highly critical commentaries on Iraiyan&r Ahappordl 
for an understanding ot how a treatise on PassaoneteK 
Love can cotidnce to lihe attainment of jibe last and 
the best of human blessing3^the< salvation. 
yat, one the most reputed aihong.the<commM^oth 
of ihe.Mpient clasmi^ of Tamil, plamly expreeaes Jus 

■ ' ■ I ' ' "* *""*"*" "iwi .ii**— ..■■■.■■iwi.i 

27. Bays a Miga who^loei not giTeout hia 
QmmuffSipmir QtunSnu 
QamdtuistQflaiT Qpaui 

Sffeurmatraj QppiDuiia Gtitmataaiug OfCjiSaf-GiK. 
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impossibility to do justice to the philosophical aspect 
of the work and says that he could do on^ » partial 
justice to the outer phase , this outer phase is indeed 
psychology treated as a love poem, in this captivating 
poem the religious dignity is preserved throughout by 
the devoted manner in which Lord Netesais referred 
to in every stanza In our opinion this is the only 
Aha/pporul Kovai that can be studied without contami- 
nating the mind. 


Some stanzas are appended for specimen — 

1. iFeisisfiCSQp^^iuffuiOupeifm aifijurdr 

L{9e puBims pi laSuQufeHseSuuirji^ee^ 
jpiisw^p^^iLjkpiSQesuB^esiyj QpirealeiuutwLaa 



iuifi 

2. luwuentitsuiei 

$0 i; 0«r^Qin'cinr <fl«irraO« ir If C cf uSi-O f (u^ Oedugp ru 
U(^e@eirpuaiie^a>sjafe>r4ierufiOpireil^uiiuj!/uQpirg 
s^ei(^ffs>pu> Q6iei!ifgdlptSi^9sQLDius(j^ei ssi!riB(^ 

enjfiQiu 



3 QsiTei0^psi^sO^iru>u(!^ e-UiueLii/c<?oOp^a>puu«uirpt^ 

J7 jpasOLsar 
mfujnp 

smtA.li Ommssn^^m 

o/jgGiu, 

A Out ' jOiAiijt^iaeiiSuiriSjitUiOuliuftuitsSdDLmQii-itiiit 
esiltLt.~f^u<t^ peS^eariAAHitistfitS^uusQstri-iisit 
tDili—esHejiiir^lfieieiieuiiJiiSBf ineoirmimSjtifieo^^i 
stlusnSiyirirs^eioi-aBjir enr /SeoSknQuiieSpsiirsirpeoQm, 


The inquisitive Header will do well to understand 
the above passages with the help of commentaries if 
necessary 

A 'ttovk on Rhetoric known ns Euvalayanandam 
^^Teiojireartspu)*) is wrongly attributed by some to the 
pen of our sage. In all probability a poet of an after 
generation, by the name of MflnickavSchakar might 
have been the author; otherwise the work should be 
condemned as a literary forgery ]U8t like the work 
GnAnavettiyan which passes in some uncultured 
quarters for a genuine work of ^ge TirnvalJlavM 

The writings of St. MS.nickavS'ihakar exerted a 
benign influence on the future poete. St. Appar was 
a great admirer of our sage, nnd a critical reader can 
find in Appar’s hymns many traits of Tiruvachar 


• The Saneknt work Kuvalatyananda is the work of the Ad* 
Tftitiii* Appftiyyft DiksHit of B# India * 


kam For the solution of the qaestion of the conspi- 
cuous omission it sage^s name from the versified 

list of Saiva Se wnished by St Sundarar,the lea- 

dei IS referred to Mamckav< chakar ^ Apaong 

poets of the modck Sivapprakasar evinces the 
highest veneration tor our s^ge. A critical estimate 
of MamokavScbakai^s fame js found m his fsseOmjir 
airduswSw/!^ (A necklice of four gems or the ^ Four 
Apostles of the Saiva Faith) The late Prof. Sun.- 
daiam Pillai of Trevandiara speaks hightly >of 
Tiruvachakam m his Manonmamyam — a Tamil drama 
ou the Shakesperean model, — speaks in a way which 
sets it higher up than the Vedas^ 

CD^i&SiStQg^ Loei}wOs^S(gii> 6i(!<Fs^^&rr 
5«!r0#€5)L- QiU€stg^}(n,Qe^prSa a^jpis^Gim . 

S A Tirumalai Kolundc Pillai. 


Tennyson and Occultism 


In connection with the interesting letter of Tennyson 
(recording a frequent spiritual experience of his), which 
was extracted from the Tkenophical Review at page 209 of 
the last volume of your journal, please permit me to point 
out that ‘In Memoiiam,’ XCV., which Prof. Thomas 
Davidson quotes as recoidiug a parallel experience, is not 
on till fours with the contents of that letter, and that the 
following lines, occurnng in ‘The Ancient Sago,* seem to 
me to approach veiy near the maik, and to lecord almost 
(if not, identically) the same expeiience as is embodied m 
the letter in question *. 

“ For, more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving m mygdf 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 

The mortal limit of the Self was loosed. 

And past; into the Nameless, as a cloud 

Melts into Heaven I tdnched my limbs, the limba 

Were stiaiige not mine— arid yet no shade of doubt, 

But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of Self 
The gam of such large life as matched with ours 
Were seen to ^park— unshadowable m woifds, 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world ” 

Wordsworth seems to have undergone very much the 
same kind of mental transformation when ‘ oft, in lonely 
rooms,* he recollected with pleasure the scenery of Tintem 
Abbey and the landscape around — 

” That blessed mood— 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this nnintelhgible world, 

Is lightened —that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on, — 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, ^e are laid asleep 
In body, and bpcome a living soul 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see i^outhe life of things. 

28 FOr such traits the reader is retried to the pages of the 
Age of Mlnic\a T&ohakar#. St Appar refers to the Miracle of meta- 
morphosis which God Sohiasaiidara worked for the sake 3t 
St. Minicka Y&chakar and considers him as a special inoarnatiqn 
of Nsndikesvarar — ^the sacred Bull of S, See pages 

and 1172 (Qurjn) m Adangal Murai Bthalavansai Samaswami 
Pillai^s edition ' 
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OURSELVES. 


AN EXPLANATION AND APPEAL 

It is perhaps appropriate and necessary that we should 
offer an apology to our subscribers for our increasing 
“ double numbers , ” and for the irregular, not to say long, 
intervals between one issue and the next. The reasons 
are many and they will, we are afraid, harrow the reader 
to hear. The bane of journalism is its inevitable depen- 
dence upon the mercenary printing press. And the case 
becomes worse than useless when a journal which by its 
very constitution and temperament cannot quicken its 
speed beyond a jog-trot or lolloping -amble is unavoidably 
saddled to a slow, heavy-moving, printing firm. The 
Manager bites at the Editor, the Editor in turns whips the 
Printer up, but the Printer only returns the compliment 
by kicking or shying. The result is clear in the long 
run. The parties concerned look at one another with 
sour faces, though the printer gets over the spleen much 
sooner than the others, and laughs into the bargain like a 
merry-andrew. Our despair has been how to steer 
clear of this play at hide-and-seek. The idea has been 
present long in our mind of purchasing a press for prose- 
cuting the sole work of our Journal. But the scheme is 
not worth the present turn of our game, for, we fail to 
notice in our Saivaite brethren that earnestness and en- 
thusiasm for the cause we have sought to uphold which 
make up for the needful, “ Master’s ‘ Well done ' ’ ” in a 
r-ioment of failing strength or anxious toUing. But how- 
ever unpromising the outlook may appear, it is the last 
thing in our mind to think of waiving the support of our 
Journal, much less to be seriously daunted by the grue- 


some howls which now and then reach us from remote 
recesses. 

So, while thanking our subscribers for their infinite 
patience in putting up with our occasional shortcomings 
we would tell them that our constant ambition has been 
to inaugurate and strengthen the study of the Saiva Sid- 
dhanta Philosophy, and that in order to realise that 
ideal we are prepared, if necessary, to undergo the sorest 
troubles of a journalistic hack. Only ourprayer to Sivam is 
ever to open the eyes of the public to our forlorn and thank- 
less labours, and lead it in a measure to appreciate them, 
and thus encourage them to a commensurate degree Even 
a devil’s'advocate lives or has to live upon the plaudits of 
t|ie vox popuU. Need we therefore say that we have a 
right to expect sympathy, nay, sympathy of a tangible 
and practical shape, when we are embarked upon an enter- 
pnse which should alike be the work of one and of all, 
seeing that it tends to the glorification of the Vox Da ’ We 
fain hope that we are not crying in a wilderness as John the 
Baptist did of old. If he came to be the precursor of Mes- 
siah andHisteachings, we mayassureour readers in anal- 
most similar strain that our object is no less sacred, 
and the revival of the Saiva Siddhanta Phijosophy is the 
rosy dawn which our cock-crow, faint though it may sound 
to start with, anticipates. Our Journal is the only one of its 
kind that exists in India, and the Saiva Siddhanta Philo- 
sophy and the advancement of Tamil Literature have 
upon it a claim which can hardly be over-estimated. There- 
fore we would exhort our brethren “ Wake up ! Help us 
with the little mite at your^ disposal and make our under- 
taking a laudable success and worthy of the cause on 
whose behalf it has been started. Induce more and more of 
your friends who may be in the dark as to the existence of 
our Journal to join bur list of subscribers and thus give 
some relief to our far-too-weighted hand.” If the subs- 
cribers will render us this sort of both active and passive 
assistance the noonday of work and vigour we have been 
foreseeing can no longer‘be a vision chmshed by a fond 
and id^e knot, but become an accomphshed fiict. 

If one or two solitary voices have been telling the 
public in uncertain Imgo that we are carrying out m the 
field of Journalism what the older books of arithmetic 
called in English the “ Rule of false, ” we must say their 
jealous and extravagant attitude does not mean much with 
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tiiij dote Qot deserve any serious reply at our hands^ We 
will certainly answer criticism when It is bold fthd 
prompted by nght motives but need not lend an ear to 
silly carpings. We merely call such erratic bantlings 
“ dull dogs ”, in philosophy, and they act upon the insane 
dictum that Ignorance like wisdom is justified of all Her 
children The nature of our work and its scope and 
latitude may be summed up m this brief epigram, 
“ Siddhanta Matter in the Siddhanta Manner, for the 
Siddhantins.” Though our exposition of the cult may. seem 
unsatisfactory ■or inelegant to those of our Siddhantic 
Brethren that are well posted up in it, we are equally 
confident that in the case of others it wi'l be in- 
valuable as a kind of go-cart to habituate their weak 
limbs of t hinkin g to orderly movement. If this feverish 
wish of ours be realised, and our Journal be instrumental 
in doing ever so little to rouse dormant minds to a sense 
of their duty and make them feel the benevolent unity of 
Sivam in the universe, and the dethroning of the devil 
(PAca) by the love of God (Patigndna,) then, and not till 
then, will we be able to boldly assert that we have in a 
measure achieved the task we originally imposed on 
ourselves through our desire to serve and, Aye, if need be, 
be crucified for Sivam. Amen • The Editor. 


Prom Kallththokal. 


In the n&rrdw world of ^ ancient South Indian 
Village^ a Courtship could be carried On only with 
great difficulty. The day offered few opportunities 
for the meeting of lovers; and the Cupid-stricken 
pair had to meet under cover of night at some ap- 
pointed place in the outskirts of the village. At such 
AMtinga the^ouug woman was always aceompanied 
byhwr Oonfidd&te who, when the pair whispered love 
to each other) et(a>d at eome distance apAt but v^th- 
in sighti They had not then chronometers of any 
sort useful at night, and could not therefore time 
themselvte tO turlve at the ^rendezvous simulta- 
neously; and either waiting for the other any length 
of time would rouse the curiosity of any straying 
villager and increase the chaUCes of ‘discovery. To 
avoid this, the irtahdft his way to the tryst drew near 
the house of his lovif, and contrived to make known 
hie arrival by some pre-arranged sound^signal) sUch 


as plucking a young raahgo and dropping it into the 
well where it fell with a low splash, &c; after which 
he would proceed to the place of meeting, whither the 
maid and her confidante would soon follow. Some- 
times, however nature played one of her small chance- 
freaks; a wakeful sqirrel would nibble off a young 
mango and let it fall into the well, the waiting 
woman, misled by this natural counterfeit of an artifi- 
cial signal, would hasten out to the tryst , and return- 
ing home disappointed, she would hesitate to venture 
out again lest her goings to and fro be observed 
and her love affair brought to light. Therefore, as a 
matter of precaution, when the arranged signal was 
given, the lady’s confidante would venture forth first, 
and after satisfying herself that the man was at 
the Rendezvous, sbe WCUld return and fetch her 
companion. 

The following stanza, to which I have added a 
translation m English, iS from Nallanduvanar’s 
Q^Deas, a work which throws much interesting light 
oil the modes of life, manners and sentiments of the 
old Tamil land. The lovers had mCt a few times be- 
fore at night, and the young lady’s confidante, soli- 
citous about her companion’s fair fame and with a 
view to hasten the man’s making a public proposal of 
marriage to her, would have such private meet- 
ings cease. And she, therefore, weaves a delicate 
tissue of fiction ; and within herjrmg of the man nar- 
rates it to her friend, the lover-maid, pointing out 
the danger and difficulty of such meetings as a moral 
of the story, and conveying to the man^ who unsus. 
pectingly hears a gentle hint not to defer any longer 
making a public request for the lady’s hand to her 
parents. 

tuques) ^ OajW&iir 

Quirireaeu angp^Oup^ 

0/rp pPSipkp p^iLjfspssr sthu^ui 
AiTjri (^eppi^ scapuuuQ euis^is^ 

Qutr»ir (yiL-Qp^ir utrruuirhstp 
(*uirpjp^ QiiekjS lUsut^'KiOA 
uirirtri uesSiuru Ouir(^p£sr/S 

uirfieu Quj6srf3i.^u eauOjjesr 

easuAirtia QpjfUAL-i^ p u&9p^p Qutr£tf ' 
tin^pirpuiueov ^esr^'lojir Qsusir^pesr 
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Qsirmi&.Qujesi^^Tgiiiii uuirOfiffearjiHD 
ttiirtueuoQetr eaAuynjSi 

sa^uuQtsu ulLl-itiu QpiiSii it>pjSiuir 
QesiSsaru QeirettSstsr 

«sficjjaj,/ru L/eS/f Qu(^ij[>pQaa^ QtuQssiesju 
ueoe^iB p>iria»ir^ suirtuuri^ Spu 
(yijfiuiftruuir cw^^fisr (g),« eaiiSlf^iur 
Oesr03=ir Qpir^eiBS ubsssrpQsneiitlS Qutpjpjffui 
«69Zfr(?L. st^pnppSlu ^^Q(^wa S&r^iaQs 
QluaQmftif euttjp^p 04/r®/B((?«^* a^eis 
Q&irssaUiirS' eu^soiipenw 

Ql^eo (j^jti/sS uL.i-p(yp sirpeoesr 
JSSiu.^ lu^BsiBu^irs Qsectrj^ 

Uiir(^eo utirS sQSeaispmp Qiu^jptipar 

euiTj^ieas lu^euiras (^^sesuL-. Qp^uirTuuir^ 
SyiseiDAu Ou0e>s0fa 

Hear me, 0 maid with flue jewels adorned, 

’T were enough to set all our village a-talkmg 
An event most shameful chanced me at night 
At midhour dark, when all men lay asleep 
Like dead, gracefully wrapt in vesture fine, 

At tryst I waited thy broad-chested lover 
Bememb’rest thou the crippled old Brahmin, 

With leprosy dark. and gangrenous limbed, 
Forbidd’nour streets,^ whom thou told’st me * Help “ '? 
T was he stood there, and bending peered at me j 
And sayiuff, ]?Fhat woman stands untimely here ? 

I have caught tjjiee, jiy girl,” near me he drew. 

As gently as an old ox at sight of hay ; 

And off'ring, “ Would I betel ohew? Do take,” 

He oped and stretched his betel-pouch forth. 
Hnspeaking 1 stood. , Back fell he quickly, 

And shifting plan, “ 0 spirit fair,” said he, 

A spirit too, but other-sexed I am 
Grant me thy favour. But me if thou pain’st. 

The village oblations I shall myself usurp. 

And none shatt thou get.” Such wise he jabbered. 
Knowing the fright the old Brahnnn was in, 

I took a handful of sand and strewed it him o’er. 

(1) iTen now PanohamM la the copntry reeent the intranon 
of a Biahmin into their hamlete and look upon it as an ajjgnry 
of eviL 

(2) i. e. perhaps with paddy or rice (or cooked food f ) 

(aj From th« sOonoe the Brahmin fears she wav te * «pWt 
ftiid tries to escape any harm from her hands by posing as a spirit 
himself Bnt when she strews sand over him and shows by her 
hehavionr like a real spmt, his oowMjto oozes ont and m a fit of 
fear he sets np a lond cry for help. 


Aloud he bawled out * and set up a cry, 

And nigk in the village a scandal created 
Such e’er the life of the old Brahmm lewd. 
His yesternight^s game has ruined the chance 
Of thy lover meeting thee at tryst any more. 
It were as if a tiny jackal had fall’n, 

In the toils one sets, to trap but the fierce 
And curve-striped mighty tiger ’’’ 


Tamil Pldlosophic Street-Songs: ITo-l. 


Many of the songs sung by Tamil beggars m the 
street contain philosophic truths, so forcibly express- 
ed and in such simple language, that they appeal at 
opce to the popular mind in a manner that elaborate 
philosophical treatises do not. Oftentimes when, while 
walking the streets of a town or a village, our attention 
wanders listlessly, snatches of such songs catch it 
suddenly and furnish our minds with for 

thougit and meditation. 

The following song, to which 1 have added, 
an English translation, was originally composed by 
Narayanakkonar, a shepherd, who, with his brother 
Thandavakkonar, lived tending sheep on Mount 

Pothiya. 


^Q^iSppuiueiw, 


luaruiriu S'^uysQueo 

QaanpuipifttOpit, 


usrQai 

USrQaH 


The Pnmal Lord,* 0 Soul ' 

Shouldst thou with love adore, 
Wilt not be thine, 0 Soul ' 

The glonous state beyond f 


am(S SaipOuitf^Stfu iJSfOeu 

«r«arfirfu ustiainQ luSa 
,fis0U> ufsSaSia u»Qsj 

The All-pervading, 0 Sohl'' 

Shouldst thou devoutly pray. 
Enduring bliss, 0 Soul ^ 

Thou wilt for e’er attain, 


(*) 

( 1 ) 


(^) 

( 2 ) 


(fl) Veanng what he saw before him was a real spmt. 

(6) » e. Mretmg the old brahmin m place of the lover waa like 
in the toile a jackal mstead of the expected tiger. 


1 . 


*.e*, 


The Lord tWio is the First Cause of 
» ti>r0 

usmim 

(A, as first, all letters have , so has 
The Universe the Primal Lord as First ” 


> 
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QfnedQenemff upOuir^arim u»Oei 
Qf$^MiiL!u Qutp^sstrti 
^siOsi^JH uSrQmi 

«ru'<5uit00S5 Offt^Gu) {^^11 

If thou adorest not, Soul ' 

The Glo y al! words connote, 

All lore declares, 0 Soul ' 

Salvation thou hast none. (Hi 

N. B. 


TOE ADMIXTDRB OP ARYAN WITH 
TAMILIAN. 


{Continued from Page 271) 

The modern school of Siddhanta philosophy, though 
-dating from about the beginning 6f the 13th century A D , 
its founder being the great Meikanda Devar, yet, is the 
oldest philosophy of the land and is based, as already 
mentioned, on the principles of the Agamas — the Tamilian 
Scriptures , and whatever religious beliefs have sprung in 
India, manifold as they are, they have for their fountain- 
head this indigenous philosophy of the Tamilian lace. 
We call the Agamas of Tamilian origin, for, fiist, they 
profess Tamilian faith , secondly, the God Siva from whom 
they are said to have proceeded is addressed by the name 
Dakshinamurti, literally the god of the south ,and, thirdly, 
the place where these Agamas are said to have been pro- 
claimed, IS the Mahendra, one of the peaks in the 
Western Ghats, So&th of Potiya, lying between Tinne- 
velly and Travancore, the southern-most districts of India, 
It IS a matter for regret that it is impossible now to 
adduce more reasons for the support of our hypothesis, 
as we do not possess any of the Agamas in their original 
form 01 tongue Prom the existing records we learn 
enough to be able to assert that there were many 
other texts'or the Agamas, than the well-known twenty- 
«iglit But all of them were engulfed sooner or later into 
the jaws of time As Mr M Narayanaswami Aiyar 
says — It 18 evident that the huge body of literature 
must have perished, foi now we have absolutely none of 
the Agamas mentioned in our extracts except one or two 
•of the Saivite ones ” * It is to be noted here that even 
the one or two of the Agamas, now extant, are only those 
that were rendered in the Sansknt language , the remain- 
ing tones were never rendered into Sansknt and were 
eventually lost 

There were no rival creeds m South India for many 
-ceutunes past. Prom the pre- histone times, the pure 
Baivaism, which was based on the philosophic principles 

• The Light of Ti uth Vol. IT , p. lie 


of Agamas, was the only indigenous religion of the land. 
Sub<<eqnently other beliefs as Jainism, Buddhism 
extended over the south and began menacing’ the original 
religion — the Adi Saivam — in every corner. And by the 
sinistei influence of the Puianic literature, the pure Sai* 
vism beganto lose its intrinsic parity an^; to corrupt itself 
by imaginary legends Then it became necessary for the 
Saivites to defend their faith and uproot the anti-beliefs. 
The proper timecame, and the onginal philosophy and leli- 
gion levived , and the Saivite doctors began to wiite the 
Siddhanta Philosophy. The works of this school are 
fquiteen in number and are mostly of a polemical nature. 
The technical words in these modm’S works are mostly 
sansknt terms These terms were used with a purpose, 
since the Saiva doctors had to refute the doctrines of 
other beliefs and philosophies which were invariably ex‘ 
pounded in sansknt Tbe use ot sneh terms was neces* 
sary, theiefore, for ready comprehension and the avoid- 
ance of mutual misunderstanding Besides, from the 
Puranic period downwaids the influence of Sansknt had 
become so great that people began to entertain tbe vivong 
notion that the Sansknt language was divine and eternal, 
and that the Vedas written in it weie the sole souice of 
all knowledge Thus the northern tongue exercisedan 
influence and asuperiouty over tie Tamilian tongnes, like 
Latin in Europe in the middle p.ges , and it became, 
in a like manner the prominent, saciedotal tongue of the 
land It IS no wonder, the: efore, that even the Tamilian 
philosophy received the Sansknt name “Siddhanta,'* 
Tiuth Pioven ” 

The system of the Siddhanta philosophy is based on the 
fundamental Axioms Pati, “lord," Pacu, “soul," and 
Pacam, “ bond ” These are the three categories of tiie 
Tamilian philosophy What the nataw, scope, and rela- 
tions of these three categones are, how Pacu, “ the soul” is 
bound by ‘pacam, “ tbe tiond," and how it gets nd of the 
pacam “ the bond,” and reiftiites with Pati, “ the lord,” la 
fully explained in the philosophy * The development c& 
this Tamilian thought can be traced back to Its source. 
We find in the texts of Tevaram and Timvacakam— 

• " The Saiva Siddhanta system is,” say# Ur Pope, “ the most 
elaborate, influential and undoubtedly, the most lutr sioallj 
valuable of all religions of India It is peculiarly the Souta Indian 
and Tnnil, religion , and must be studied by every one who hop^ 

to understand and influence the great South Indian people 

Saiviam is the old pre-histoncal leligion of South India, essentiallj 
existing from pre-Arya§ times, and holds sway over the hearts of 
Tamil people But this great attempt to solve the problems of God, 
the soul, humanity, nature, evil, suffering, and the unseen world 
has never been expounded m English. Its text books (probably ita 
sources) exist in Tamil only, and m high Tamil verse which is oftei^ 
made to set purpose cbscure and difficalt.** 

(Tiruvacaham, Introd Note Xt ). 
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lijons of f«i vid lflve<ftnd devotioo— the same piulcmophtc 
4:eacbiag8 exhibited. The'aQthorB of these h^miw beloog 
to a period antecedent to that of the Siddhaiita school— a 
period somewhere between the 2nd and the 12tb CentDiries 
A D. H we look back still forth ei we dnd that the same 
subject T 3 taugh^ in the gseat ‘Tirnmantrain of Tai amolar’ 
the Tamilian sage and philosopher, who lived .about the 
let 01 tbe 2nd Cent. A D. The eminent and philosophic 
work, Tirnmantram, is a condensation of the Agamas, as 
declared bv the sage himself. From this we nnderstand 
tliat tbe Agamas were in existence befoie the time of 
Tirumuki Thns the stream of Tamilian thonght may be 
said to flow withoat any interruption from the Agamas to 
the Siddhanta school, clirongb the channel of Tirnmantram 
and the Tamil Hymnologists. 

Agama is a collective name given to a gionp of philoso- 
pbieal, tieligions and devotional works, and means reveaiied. 
It 18 the oldest, ^Tamilian scripture in the land, the names 
authors $i which have not been made out as they have 
long been forgotten. Our ancients believed that the 
Agamas • were revetded by the God Siva himself on the 
gronnd that no human authors were traceable for those 
books unlike the hymns of tbe Rig Veda where each hymn 
'has its own author We have aheady shown that Siva was, 
frotn very eaily time^ the God of the TamiUans coloniamg 
Southern India while their ITorthern brethren were, fiom 
the beginning, worshippers of Surya m the North till the 
Southern Mum, Agastya, went and preached Baivism 
There is every reason, therefore, to believe the voice of tra- 
dition— that the Agama literature like Saivism itself, had 
its origin m the South and that also in Mount Mahendra, 

recorded in our ancient vtorks* 

* There are man^ passages m TimvaGhakam deolanng mount 
lUahendra as the place where Agamas were proclaimed and M&mk- 
kav^bagar addresses, in this connection, God Siva as “ unt^ubtia'in 
utdtis^rOeipum *' Lord of the hill lll|hendra— moimtam of mystic 
ntteranoe, ‘ Q^muratif.truuiat '’ — “Dweller in the Southern 
Paudi'land” etc Mount Mahendra is also called Mandira Maha 
(ulijSf uSm) “ monnt of mystics nttero nee " Tbe native name of the 
inount IS iuru wat “the abdde of the divine teacher’i 

denoting a place may be compared with the word wm in the name 
Alot'wof “ the place of waves,” a town on the opposite 

of htruwai, with its sacred temple of Murugan or Skanda. 
Ibeom this tensile it received another name known as Centil or 
Tzmciheoihur 

The mount Knrnwai or Mahendrajwas, we enppose, the earheit 
abode of Siva, which name was m later days transfened to one of 
ijbe peaks of the Himalayas by Sausknl wnters, under the belief 
that the “ Northern Mountain ” of the Satapatha-Brahman was 
SMtideatieal either with mount Potiya or more probably with Sti* 
pnxwtamAn which the ark of Mann [Tam Mum] is said to have 
ideaaended Whan the Agamas and the traditional legends of the 
Aonth were copied by jihe northern wnters, eveiy event that 
took place withm the confines of the Western Ghats of South 
India, was represented in their works as happening within the 
Eimalayaa region. 


Though the birth place of the Agamas is said to have 
been Monnt Mahendra, .we have no reason to hesitate in 
believing that the Tamilians brought these Agama doc* 
trines with them from their native land Accad, sul^e- 
quently called Babylonia and Assyiia It is a well known 
fact that the object of worship of the Assyrians was Siva 
And we hope that many of onr readeis will be acquainted 
with a flue article that in the Madras Mail two years ago 
from the pen of Mr. Charles Johnston in which he gives the 
derivation and the history of the word lima and traces tt 
to the Assyrian tongue. Moreover, the three categories i»*., 
pati, pacn and pAcam df the Tamilian, have parallels m 
the Christian Holy Scriptuiies which also had their origin 
m the ancient Tamilian land. In the book of Genesis, we 
read a descnption of the Lord, the Man, and the serpent 
standing face to face just at the commencement of creation 
The thretf Tamilian categories are the respective and equal 
representatives of the three Padarthas or entities of the 
Christian Bible. Serpent stands there for jpacam, Indian 
literatures toorepreseutjMcom as serpent In the Bamayana 
we read of Indrajit throwing down the Naga pacam, 
“serpent bond” on Rama and Lakehmana which 
induced in them, a state of deadly unconsciouspess. Pacam 
“bond” (malam or evil J is as poisonous ^ as serpent and 
ever binds down the soul It is only by Pafz’s grace that the 
pacu “ the soul’* is enabled to get rid of the pacam. The 
Tamilian God Siva is often represented as one wearing 
serpents on bis person The caee is the same with Vishnu 
who, as 18 well-known, sleeps on a serpent. The emblema- 
tic meaning of G^d with serpent is this — Pocamfsabmits 
to Pali and cannot overpower Him, dh pati has control over 
pacam. Bnt the Puranas have then iiwn stones built upon 
this allegory Tbe worship of serpents among the igno- 
rant is greatly dne to these nohealthy Puranas. 

There is a notion that the Agamas had their 
source in the Vedas , and there is a saying “ Qeu^ii u» 
SMoaunsi Qwiumauiw^'* 'the Veda is the cow and the 
Agama is its milk.' It is clear enough to a scientifio 
student that the Agamas and the Vedas were differen’t 
writings belonging to different creeds and taces. There is 
a sticking contrast between the two bodies of texts. The 
VedAI treat of the worship of elements and are in support 
of Polytheism the Agamas contemplate tbe Supreme One 
and builds up monotheism. It may also be inferred from a 
glance at the Puranas tbAt there was great antagonism 
between these two bodies of texts. Mi M Narajanaswami 
Ai3iar in the introduction to his Hnglish translation of the 
Mngendia Agama, thns observes. — “From the little 1 
have seen of them, they (the Agamas) seem to be opposed 
to the Vedas and almost aspire to airogate to themselves 
alpoBition much snpenor.” The fact need non 
surprise ns that the Fnrmaaaextol the Vedas at the expanse 
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of the Aj^amas The reason foi tins is simple and cleat. 
The authors of th*' Puranic Lileiatnie had, as we 
have elsewhere pointed out, mixed up Vedism with 
Tannbain and wsote down the woiks of the Pantheistic 
Puranas, in support d then composite heiesy The 
Vedas became tools in the hands of tins new set of people 
who made them serve their pni pose In the Veda^the 
text was nothinjf, the interpretation was ever) thing unlike 
the philosophical Tamilian Agamas Thns in cases 
of differences between their pantheistic view and the deistio 
Agama doctrines thei e was no other go for these Pnranic 
wnters than to make slight of the Agamas and 
declare them ns of lesser authonty than the Vedas. More- 
over, the absurdity of stating that the Agamas had their 
source in the Vedas vanishes befoie the fact that the 
Agamas had existed m the Tamil land long before the 
advent of the Vedism 

It may be easily understood from the Mahabhar-ata and 
other works of an ancient nature that. Saivism was the popa* 
larrebgion in Northern Indiaafc the time 6f the Great War. 
The similarity between the Gita and Siddhanta points to 
the fact that both bad a common source viz , the Agamas. 
Kiishna’s words in the Gita “ The whole universe is per- 
vaded by me in an nuperceived form. All entities live m 
me, but I do not live in them. Nor yet do all eutitiea live 
in me,” clearly indicates to ns the absence of that dogmatic 
nntamilian assertion in the Gita that “there is 
no individMnl Atroa and Atma is God.” And aftei the 
Mababai'M^ War when the Aryans entered the Gangetic 
vfillfty and mingled c with the more refined Bharata 
nation, they had every facility to leain the specu- 
lations of the Tamilian philosophy and religion and conse- 
quently their minds had become well prepared to receive 
the new teachings. Even in the Punjab, time and society 
made them adopt some of the Tamilian tenets However, 
when we consider the change which came over the mean- 
ing of the word Asura which once meant Imd and which 
was used by an Aryan in addressing the Tamilian and 
which aubaequently changed its meaning to “the 
enemies of the Gods,” we clearly see that there was 
great nvalry and jealonsy between these two nations at 
«n early period There is nothing to surprise iis when the 
traditions and legends tell us that in every religious or 
secular struggle the Asuras had always the upperhand. 
Bui when the Aiyans crossed tile Sutlej and settled, fi sfc, 
in Kqrukshetra and then in Kosala, though their religions 
rites and sacrificial performances increased and attained 
% move pompons character, and thongh Brahmanas were 
wrtttep elnhorAtely detailing those ntes and performances 
jet, Aj^n mind unsatisfied with all those meaningless 
rites and sacrifices, had a thn si fora higher truth And this 
long-felt want was supplied by the Tamilian Deism w^oh 


they learnt fiom then brethern by free social interminghi^ 
and inteiconrse. In course of time wiser men I'ke Tajw 
Valkya, Gontama A’rnuJ, Swetaketu A’roneys, Q-Argj$, 
B^lAki and otheia who were honest seekers after laafeh 
rose among the Aryan people, became si nceie disciples 
of the Tamilians and learn the Tamilian speculations 
at th^'ir feet. Henceforth the Aryan began to shake off his 
old faith and became a convert to the Tamilian rationalism. 
Thus we see that a period of 300 years had elapsed smcd 
their entrance into the fertile countries on the Gangetic 
Valley before the Aryan mind was prepared to receive rea- 
dily the new faith Here begins a new era in the Aryan 
History and a second stage in the histovy of their mental 
pi caress. Hitherto they were people of a smoky Vedism , 
tow they became men of philosophic specnlations The 
Hpamshads infused out and ont with the Agama doctrines 
mark this new career in the history of the Aryan advance- 
ment, which dates from about the 1200 B C , and the fact 
18 tons recorded, “ This knowledge did not belong to any 
Brahman before”, “ It belonged in all the lauds to the 
Rajanya alone” 

The story narrated m the Kena Upanisbad, one of the 
ten oldest, gives a cine to this ti ansformation of faith. 
Immediately after a great victory over then enemies, 
the Gods, Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Vaygi, Agni and otbels, 
intoxicated with ti mmph and conceit, were pondenng 
over the event and their ojvn greatness. 
Presently at the spot, appeared, so the story goes, 
an unknown person with a majestic countenance, not 
regarding the grand occasion, nor minding the conceited 
gods. Surprised at this intrusion, the gods began to 
enquire of him. God Agni was first sent np for th« 
purpose, and accordingly asked the intruder “ Who ai.0 
you?*’ and the reply took the form of a repetition of the 
same question. The messenger said that be was the mighty 
Agni and could consume the whole world in no time. Thja 
stranger asked him for ptoof op a etraw lying hefoje 
hini. The Agni tried with all his might to «onsnme 
the rash but in vain, and so returned with disgrace. There- 
upon, the other GodI went to this alien, one after another, 
to try and find ont who he conld be. Each, having failed, 
returned disappointed. Jhe yogftjsqddeidy disappeared from 
the scene- The Gqde wane thnnder-strn^ with the 
strange vision and began to think as to his 
natnre and whereabouts. Then a.ppeared before them the 
gracKius Dma, and made Indre apd others nufiecstax^ 
that the one that appeaied to themerewhile was none el^e 
bat Fail and explatged to them the oatare of Pati— the 
gupmne one At the presence of Uma, “ the Grace”, the 
Hods felt their igno ance, nndei stood the natnre of the 
Supreme Being and acknowledged fijm to be the on^ 
Pacu-Pati, “ the Lord of the Jiwas," and ihemeelvQs^frt 
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be Pasu Uma, referred to herein as we have elsewheie 
explained, is only another name for the “Divine Grace" — 
the Spirit of God As Manikkavachagai says, “ with lot 
His Giace, none can approach His Feet.” * 

From the above stoiy, it may be inferred, how the 
Aryan polytheism with its countless gods was set aside, 
and how it was supplanted by the Tamilian Rationalism 
with its worship of the One Supreme As a consequence 
of this, the Brahmana liteiatuie died a natuial death with 
animal sacrifices, and the Agamaa with their temple 
worship became prominent among the Aryan converts as 
they had been ^ven with Tamilians Thus the temple- 
worship of idols, the stnking feature of the Tamilian 
monotheism replaced the sacrificial rites of the Aryan 
creed. And the Aiyans came to find the Temple more 
BBcred and venerable than their sacrificial grounds wheie 
all earthly pompousnesa and nreligious drunkenness^ 
used to be indulged in But the Tamilian Temple, or hs it 
was called by them “ The House of Loid”, was a place> 
where devotion, humility and unselfish love were practis- 
ed The Aryan sacrificial i ites were outward practices 
devoid of that devotion and humility which characterized 
the Tamilian heart ‘ Deed without love profits nothing’ 
18 the teaching of Tamilism, Sage Tirumular proclaims 
thus — 

menrOu eSpsir 

Quti^Gu'^pseiiriiSp QuiriUm &ijituiSsfiu> 

Quit® (11)9 
cr«a>(?u«fiv ias^a>iu 

* The Fnranic acoonnt of Uma as a separate goddess and a 
daughter of the Eimalajas and that as a re-birth of Sati, the 
'daughter of Daksha, and of the marriage performed between the 
god Siva and th% goddess herself are fancifnl creations of the 
Pnranio writers 

The leaxned samtes explain the word Siva as a compound of 
and and a meaning “goodnehs and grace", or as it is personified 
<ithe God-head wwn Uma inseparable. The radical root of Civ is Ci 
or Ce and Cev or Com, “ good” or “ right”, are from that radical. 
A in Oiva is the oontraotion or properly the initial of Ai id 

“grace” Thns Ctv+o comprehends thestwo meanings “ goodness 
and grace” combined together or one God-head in two persons as 
Oiv and TJmat !!?roin this Tamilian aspect of philosophy onginates 
the Sanskrit name Arddhaninsan, “gbd having a feminine form 
in half of *hM body” Thns every Tamilian philosophic or swbtle 
idea had for it a rongh term in the Aryan tongne. 

It IS common among people to personify the naiqps of qualities 
and epithets of the Supreme Being Andan the long mil, this mere 
personification becomes a reality Hencef<|jrth, they are imagined 
and worshipped distinctly and separat^y m total forgetfulness of 
the original Thus, where there was one god there new have come 
into being several Accordingly we see the Tamilian Supieme One, 
“goodness and grace’^contbmed, as Siva and Uma peiionified, being 
imagined and worshipped separately by the masses at the present 
day. 


“ Only to those of soft hearts, whose minds ate melted 
by divine love, the Loid, the gem of my soul, is accessible, 
and not to others though their flesh should be cut off and 
be burnt up m the sacrificial flame with their bones ser- 
ving fls fuel ” 

Theieisno trace iii the Vedic hymns of the temple 
worship The Aiyao woiship of gods was, as we have 
alieady seen, in the form of bloody and 'spirituous offer- 
ings petfoimed on the banks of livers, in groves etc. 
Such kind of worship 18 still Hi vogue among the ruial 
people, in the north as well as in the south, who make 
offerings of animals to their gods, as goats, cocks etc., 
such animals being beheaded in front of the altar, and 
feasted upon by the saciificers with the spuituous dunks 
offered theiein Such oblations aie thought by the rural 
and illiterate people as necessary to propitiate the dreadful 
Durga ot Kali — the Aiyan tutelary deity of the North 
and to gratify the meek Aiyanar or Aiyappa — the village 
guardian divinity of the South, We see also that offer- 
ings were used ftom very early times m the feasts per- 
formed in honour of Velaii oi Murugan — the Tamilian war- 
deity, It is difficult to decide now whether ^theTamihans 
bon owed this mode of worship ft 6 m the Aryans or vrce- 
cei id Be that as it may, it is a well known fact that such 
bloody sacrifices were in use among all the ancient nations 
qmie independently of any alien influence , the only 
diffeience between the old form of Aryan saciifice and the 
present form being that the former was much grander, 
in that huge animals such as horses, omn etc , with the in- 
toxicating spirits of soma being effered in an expentive 
style. 

Prom the arguments above shown, we clearly see that, 
tern pie* worship and temple-building were not a part of 
the Aryan religion, but only confined to the Agaraa litera- 
ture. And the Tamihans had, from very eaily times, 
temples for their worship and these were called by them 
“Koyil” “ Honse of Lord”, “ Bahel*" “ gate of God” Th« 
common feature of the architectures of the Tamilian tem- 
ple and that of the Babylonian and the Assyrifin indicates 
then common source, and shows that the Tatniliana had 
known the art of architecture even m their native land 
and perfected it in India. And this fact cansed many 
early wnters on the hubjeot to conclude wrongly that the 
Tanulians might have 'borrowed the arehitecture and 
sculpture of their tetnples from Babylonia and Assjiia, as 
the writers were ignorant of the history of the Tamilian 
race Nevertheless there is a more seiious error in the 
study of*Indian architecture and scnlptore when Euro- 
peans say that the arts began in India only with the 
Baddhtsi era 

• For Bahel Vide, VoP IT P IM of this lf»g*v.inA, 
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This misconception oiij^indted from the absence of any 
mention ot the 8ub]ect in the Vedic literature But we 
have ti aces of mention of the Tamilian temples in the 
Mahabbarata and other ancient woiks The Mahabht,rata 

infoims us that Aijuna the heio and the great devotee of 
Siva, went more than once to Kailas — the abode of god 
Biva, to implore the Divine assistance, in his difficulties j 
and his faith gained for him the divine Giace and the 
oppoitune help of Siva Here the Kailas indicateSj we 
ventuie to say, nothing but the temple of the Tamilian god, 
in one of the adjoining hills, near the battle-field of 
Kunkshatra, for, we read in the same work that on a cer- 
tain night during the war, he went to Siva’s Kailas with 
krishna and returned to the battle field before dawn. 
Kailas IS wo maintain latterly nothrrig bat a modrfication 
of the Tamilian Koil A wrong idea has begun to be che- 
rished that the sacred kmlaa is sitnated on one of the*^ 
peaks of the Himalyas. The Saivaite Saint, Apostle and 
Poet Appar, drawn by an eager desire to find the abode of 
Siva, made a search among the peaks ot the Hima- 
layas, with great energy and zeal, but never succeeded 
After a lopg journey the great man entered the unin- 
habited and scaicely penetrable forests and mountain 
tracts of the Himalayas, ascended higher and higner till 
his feet became sore and useless. At last locomotion be- 
came impossible , but his love and desire for seeing God in 
the Kailas never lessened. God Siva was much pleased 
with His Servants’ fervid and pare pietj and faith, ap- 
peared before him in disguise, dissuaded him from his 
attempt and bade him return back to the Tamil land, 
where, he said, that the desired vision will be granted at 
Tiiuvayar. This event m Appar ’s history shows us 
that Kailas does not lepresent a paiticular mountain-peak 
but any sacred place wherein the glory of Siva can be 
manifested. It was usual with the ancient Tamilians 
to select places of worship on high mountains and magin- 
facent hills. This custom was also current among the 
ancient nations of Western Asia We read rii the book of 
Exodus that God often appeared to Moses as fire and light 
with thunder and lightning, on mountain-tops. The idea of 
iselecting places of worship to the Most High on the high- 
est mountains, impresses the human mind with ideas of 
sacredness and elevation by their inaccessibility This 
Tamilian system of worshipping God Siva-Uma, in the 
highest places and of erecting temples on mountains and 
hills tor the androgynal Deitygave origin to the Sanskrit 
terms Gvnm, ‘ The Lord of Mountains”, for 8ua, and 
Fdrvah, “ The Lady of Mountains ”, for Uma”. In most 
of the hill-shrines, the Siva Linga, the symbol of the 
object of ivorship is bat “ the hill top in its origin”, as 
it is in Sri Parvatham and m Tirrgudasalam or Kntta- 
Jam, two of the most sacred hill-shnnes m the south [mde, 


the beautiful article on Sn Parvatam, in the Light of Tiuth 
Vol. Ill, P. 214.] 

Now taming to the subject We obseived that the 
Aryan, by his intercourse and admixture with the Tami- 
lian of the Gangetie valley turned fromthu polytheistic idea 
of his forefathers to the iheistic idea of the Tamiiians 
Hencefoith, though the worship of Vedic Gods and the 
rites of Brahmanic Saciifices fell into desuetude, and a com. 
plete change came over the ideas of the Aryan people, 
yet the Aryan instead of giving up the old Vedic hymns 
and Mantras, the utterances of his forefathers, for vi hich 
he had a great regard, gave them new fneanings in accord- 
ance with the Tamilian views and used them in addressing 
the Supreme One. Thus the hymns once addressed to the 
Sun, the Moon or the Agni, viz , “ T adore thee, 0 
Sun’*, mean, according to the new dispensation T adore Thee, 
OeSnpreme, Who Is Present in the Sou’, In short, we may 
say that the Aryan leached the point of saying that the 
various Gods of the Vedas were only different names of 
“ That Which Is One” Thus “the Aryan passed fiom 
Nature rp to Nature’s God”. For this complete change 
and transformation of ideas of the Aryan nation, the 
Aryans are indebted to their brethern — the Tamilians with 
whom they coalesced and became one with them 

D SAVARIRATAN. 

{to be continued) 


ON MEDITATION. 


Before proceeding to consider what meditation is, 
and how it is to be performed, wo must have some 
clear notions as to'why is to be performed, and 
by whom These considerations demand the recognir 
tioa of some fundamental postulates, withoijt which 
we cannot proceed. These are the postulates by 
which the Universe is constituted Do we recognize 
a body ^ Do we recognize a soul ? Do we recognize a 
God If, according to the materialistic notion, the 
Universe is all body (or, in other words, matter) and 
no more, then the meditation of such a peison must 
be of the hedonistic kind. If however a soul is re- 
cognized, and its u'hion, somehow, with matter, and 
if one wishes to rbalize this soul lu its integi ity and vir- 
ginity, his meditation must be shaped on such lines as 
would bring about a disentanglement of the soul from 
matter Thndly, if an all rilling power be recog- 
nised, a power which is intelligent, and benevolent, 
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a power to which matter tirid soul aro snliordinafce, or 
on which they depend, the meditation for aoch a per- 
son must differ fiom that i^hich is fit tor the mere 
body and-maDj or for the body-ard-sonl man 

2 We shalhhnefly couMder each class Take the 
hedonist or the mere body-man His meditation must 
necessarily be confined to the pleasures of the body, 
and the vvays of meditation for him .ue the ways of 
the world, the ways by winch one can secure every 
comfort and happiness of the body This is a typical 
man who has neither soul nor God, and therefore no 
morality forms part of his programme of life This 
man is known among the Indian theologians as the 
Loklyat, Ins theory of meaitation is how best to serve 
the body, and how best to obtain the lequisites to pro- 
moting that end His theory and practice aie pat 
into a Sanskrit couplet — 

When the body is reduced to ashes, there is an 
end of it , and therefore eat; while it lasts, — to-day — > 
borrow, eat , steal, eat , murder, eat , and eat and 
€D 3 oy to the very full , to the bursting point, it does 
not matter. 

I have known it related of a certain person that he 
had a hundred rupees, saved at great trouble It en- 
tered into his head to enjoy it, to the last pie out 
of that amount. 

He ordered rose-water for liis bath, a sumptuous 
dinner, and a dancing-girl He went through the 
bathing process, theu dinner, and the rest of the 
progiatnme, which he carried oat to the very end, 
and he realized his ideal, what ^ Wbat he had imme- 
diately to be consigned to the crematorium, and 
^S|> must have been 

the formula for his meditation, supposing he did 
really survive the body, and supposing he had that 
n the body, itz, consciousness— which is something 
different from the body by the hje—so that the 
formula may be the text for his consciousness to 
dwell on ^ 

* The above paragraph might prove a so jce of despair to such 
of our readers as aie particnlar about taste and elegance in style. 
But we would console them by saying that it iS of a piece with 3Ir. 
A G’s pievions effusions In his enthusiasm for fluent preaching 
he often forgets the fact that he le writing in English. The only 
way we can satisfy onrsolves and our readers will be by stating flat- 
ly that he writes in Alhondamlhese I Ed 


2 Such a man is pntna focie under a delusion. 
The \eiy fact that he thinks is a piotest against the 
meie bodv-theory of the univeise Never mind any 
tiieory ^How is it found in puictice ’ Here I readf an 
extract fiom an article “the Seaich for Happiness”, 
published in the ‘ Heiald of the Golden Age” — “ How 
much we may learn from the experience of thetZuse 
of the man who has diiink of life's pleasmes and 
dregs, and has come to the contlusion that it is all 
vanity and vexation of spu it, that life when employed 
solely 111 the search for pleasuie, becomes an intoler- 
able burden Aud yet the raajoiity of" people leluse 
to take the lesson to heart, they refuse to profit by the 
experience of those who have travelled the same path 
before them , ever V one must himself taste of the 
bittei cup, each must ring the changes of pleasure 
after pleasure, of desiie altei desire giatified, until he 
likewise finds that there still remains an aching void, 
there still remains a heait’s yearning unsatisfied Lni> 
ed on bv desire, the modern world lu its eager search 
for happiness pursues a phantom, a m era will o’-the- 
wisp 

“ Can all the riches of the wealthy confer upon them 
the priceless boon of a contended spirit L And 
when a man has reached the pinnacle of his fame, 
or the goal of his life’s ambition, to obtain which he 
hassaciiflced his whole life, is the happiness and satis- 
faction achieved of anything more than a transitoiy 
nature 

Wo shall therefore take up the body-soul man. 
This man’s ideal is to realize the soul-part of the 
body-soul union more than the body-part He there- 
fore strives to cast off the encumbrance, w the 
body, and stand by himself m his soul, or stand la 
what is called soul -isolation, or, as it is termed in 
Sanskrit, Kmialya What the kind of meditation is 
for this man, we shall consider later 

3. There is a third-class of persons to whom the 
constitution of the universe by the two only postulates 
body and soul, is not satisfactory, and fails in many 
respects. They prefer to have a third postulate, 
which 13 known as God. To this man, meditation 
again is different, and ;how it is we shall consider 
later on 

3 The fundamentals must al ■^ays he clear before 
building any theory, or laying down any rule of 
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conduct Here are the three fundameutals, bodj, soul, 
and God In Sanski ic they are known as the TaHias 
We have t'' post ourselveb UD thoiou^hlv as to this 
first 111 all our spiiitn.ihesearchfcs, and then, and theu 
only, we shall know how to act Wisely did our 
saints «ay If, of the three TattTas 

stated, one believes in one, or t.vo, or the three, 
O’* taken in combinations of two or three at a 
time, that becomes bis that his ideal, and the 

course of his conduct depends ou the ideal to be 
pursued -nd realized SS-jSdSj, we may here say, is a 

work, which the Visishtadvaitins rend as the fiiab 
thing 

4 To say what we have to siy on meditation 
itself, we must for this evening, take up the God- 
bcliever only, or propeily speaking, he who recog- 
nizes the three Tattvas of body, soul and God [achit, 
chit, Tsiiaia) 

This man’s ideal is realization of God To him, 
he who wishes to realize God is his own soul, and 
that ie<ilizdtioii involves the overcoming of the bodily 
bondage Meditation for this man thus becomes of a 
two-fold kind, the one concerned with the body, the 
other with God, his soul standing between We shall 
consider this point lat^r on 

5 What IS raeditauon ? That is the question we 

shall now consider It is fixing thought, or attention 
on some one thing at a time to the exclusion ot 
others It is the process of fixing attention. Fixing 
attention necessarily intipiies the negative process of 
tuining it from wandering , fixing being positive, our 
people ID the Y.o^a-Philosophy, define meditation as 
■O ga, or to get the mind to cease fiom rapidly 

passing fi om one state of consciousness to another 
Fixing attention, we have said , and therefore put 
it not down for sleep. 

6 Now, to the God-believer, this fixing is. as 
already stated, of a two-fold kind Fixing on the 
body oa one side, and fixing on God on the other side. 
Fixing on the body, is to dwell on its infirmity, and 
its corrupt, transitory and changeable character , and 
fixing ou God IS to dwell on His perfection, and His 
holy, eternal, and lasting character. There are various 
ways laid down how to do it. But we have to consi- 
der an important aspect of the question, viz the 
purpose or aim of meditation. 


7 The aims are of thiee kinds — Feifect carnal 
satisfaction far the sou), on tbit, emth, or jn other 
supeuor globes of the iiniveise, where Srttisfaction iR 
enhanced so many more fold, (2) lealize one’s one 
soul, haiialya or AfmanuhJiaia {S) iQa)i70 God or Biah-» 
manubhava A recognition of all the three Tattvas und- 
erlies the realization of anyone of these three aims He 
IS the God-believer therefoie in every case He bebeves 
ui God, worships Him, and obtains his wisties The 
difference in tl e aim is a diffei'ence in the method of 
meditation, and now understand that the most signal 
feataro between the God-realizei and 'the other two 
classes, is that when he searches for God, it is to find. 
God, but the other iwo classes search for God to 
obtain their wants, VIZ Atsiavja ov Eaivnlya ns the 
casemay he, and deseit God For God is no more 
wanted God, it is stated, is very dear to the God- 
aimer, and not dear to the wealth -aimer or sonl-aimer. 

8 In the light of the above remaiks, you will now 
be able to understand the following passages of the 
Gita. 

J'p 243-240. 

Pp 262-272^- 

9 The methods of meditation for each class of 
devotees are briefly laid down. For exhaustive 
treatment, you may refer to the Upanisbads But we 
shall now make some lemarks on the practice of 
meditation We have in a rapid manner, considered 
its theory, and in doing so took up the case of the 
God-meditator, and let the rest of our paper be 
devoted to a concise statement of how practically the 
God-meditator may meditate. 

10 The meditation m piactice consists of five 
parts Any one part may do, or all the parts to- 
gether, 01 one part after another in succession, as 
may suit the constitution and mental st..tu8 of the 
meditator These five parts are 

(i) Medication on God’s siai vpa or essential nature. 

(lij Meditation on God’s rupa, or ideal mental 
images of bliss, or concrete images, executed 
in the best style by our artists, instituted lu 
temples or elsewhere. 

May we request Mr A, G io edify oui readers as to tli0 
edition of tlie Gita lie had in liis hands while dehrenng this lectu- 
re from the pulpit ^ Rh, 
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(ill). Meditation on God^s Gimas or His perfect 
attributes, 

(iv) Meditation on God’s Vibhuti or His manifested 

glory 

(v) . Meditation’on God’s acts. 

11 Now, maik, that meditation on God’s 8vai Ufa, 
IS subjective and is of the most abstract kiud and 
intellectual. Meditation on His Bnpa, may be either 
subjective or objective Meditation on His Attributes 
is subjective and emotional and Eanki} tanas .and 
Bhajanas belohg to this class Meditation on Ythlfiuh 
is objective and constitutes Natural Religion. The 
objective half of the Rifjia-meditation belongs to this, 
but lb comes under artificial religion, so to say 
Meditation on Acts is subjective-objective and,cotirr 
titutes Purana-readings, and Harikathas, in which 
meditation on the Gunas or Attributes of God is in- 
volved This is the most happy kind, and suited to 
the latellectual classes The artificial Rupa meditation 
is suited to the masses , but as external aids to mental 
worship, it IS suited to all Hence our Temples. 
(How many in Tanjore, alone for example). There 
Is no time for exhaustive treatment, and so let us 
wind up. Those who would wish to study the sub- 
ject more technically are invited to study the Vedanta 
Sutras One Sutra which bears on the subject 
is &c. There are ways of 

meditation laid down, for one to mount up from the 
most concrete or objective to the most abstract or 
subjective But we must refer y ou to the Vishnu Pura- 
na 6th. Auka, Khandikya, and Sn Bhagavata, XI, 14 

12. The God-meditator who is the God-winner, we 
said, has to meditate on the body, and meditate ou 
God The soul stands between and is the meditator 
Wheh he meditates ou the body, he has to think of 
it as corrupt and all the rest of it, and think of his 
soul as become coriupt in contact therewith, when he 
meditates on God. He has to meditate on Him m, the 
five-fold manner above stated and think of his byvn 
soul as divine in contact with God. This two-fold 
contemplation is analizable four-fold, 


(i) thinking on body’s nature exclusively 


(li) 

Do 

on soul’s nature as in contaJt with 
body- 

(iu) 

Do. 

on God’s natu.e exclusively 

(iv) 

Do. 

on soul's nature as in contact with 
God. 



Aieondavilli 6. 



{To le conhnued ) 


Notes and Comments. 

{Gonhniied fT om page 112 .) 

A dnst stoim of false analogies cannot blind one into 
acqaiscence in what Mi. Piliai legards as a proven fact 
In the science of philology, both phonology, oitheopy and 
etymology must be duly considered befoie we can close 
with any newfangled theory We cannot suppress a smile 
at M' Pillay’s eftoits to drive us panic-stricken from the 
field by scaring ns with his army of unscientific and 
futile analogies Heie are some of the astounding state-- 
ments, ‘ The Tamilian God Siva ot correctly Chiva if 
evidently the same as the Chaldaean God Javeh, the name ^ 
by which the Almighty God was known to Abiaham the ) 
Chaldaean”. To begin with, the term Chaldean is more 
geographic than ethnic oi linguistic If we are correct in 
believing that Mr Pillai means by Chaldeans the God 
worshippers who occupied the Und of Chaldea, we should 
substi^iute Assynans, Cushites, Elamites, Accadians, 
Sumenans or Gramaeans m place of the Cbaldaeans. 
The word for God in the Assyrian langnsge is Kn, but 
the (cunieform) charactei representing it ideographically 
had originally the form of a star, and was piononnced an 
when employed as a syllabic sign, because in theChaldaean 
(Elamite) language the’ word for God was Annap. 
Ml. Pill ai does not know the lingnal relationship of the 
languages which weie spoken in the ancient Tigro-- 
Euphrates basin or the anthropological aiffinities connecting 
one race with another of the swarms of nondescript 
migrations that swept over the country known as Chaldea 
We have not the time to speak about these points here, but 
we Will refer Mr Pillar to the books published of lale 
years by Assyrian scholars and Babylonian antiquaries 
What we spoke above is the word for the God as opposed 
to the many Gods which occupied the vulgar pantheon. 
God Assitr of the Assynans is on? of them. The Goddess 
Ishtar of Ninevah and the God Dagon which the Aasyiian 
emperor Aasur-nasir-pal set up in his palace belong to the 
same congregation. The moon-god which Mr Pillai 
learnedly refers to is a Babylonian Demon. He is a 
bearded man sitting on a chair with the melancholy 
moon standing at an angle over his head. The Babtlo- 
mans had also a Sun-god. {Samash) 

'sk 

* * 

Yaveh is a purely Hebrew word It is as much a 
Cushite or Elamite word as the Tamilian Mningan 
belongs to the vocabulary of the south sea Islanders 
Indeed it is quite in consonance with their ntuals and 
customs that the Tamilians should claim kinship with 
the Australasians or the Cape Negioes 

, A 

It Will not be without value to point out that philolo- 
gical and racial problems are entirely distinct. Racial 
kinship cannot be hailed upon linguistic affiinities It 
Ihust be judged frmn a study of the anthropometiic data 
^from whatever point of view they may he sought.' Study 
of the cephalic index and of the various other characters 
which throw light upon the configuration of the skalV 
study of the character of the hair of peoples claiming 
racial relationship, may be pointed out as some of the rq^ny 
methods in which a solution of the difficult problem of racial 
relationship should be attempted In the same way lingual< 
similarities can at best point only to the origin of languages 
spqrt from that of the people who spoke them. 
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The Tamil Ohva is a corruption of the Sanskrit Siva 
and the meaning of that word in Sanskrit is patent* 
Accadian heiilooms and Egyptian mummies need not he 
brodght in to solve these obvious questions of plain bor- 
rowing The indigenous Tamil woid for God is Kadavul 
•which was invented after the Tamils were brought into 
profound contact with the Sanskrit-speaking A‘ryas 
Murugan is a Tamilian Divinity and his genesis both 
philologically and mythologically has been described in 
the columns of our journal njore than once 

It 

* * 

But the real knotty question is what the Tamils meant 
by the God Siva and what the Aryas meant by the same 
word, who the God was among the Tamils, upon whom 
the honorific title of Siva was in later times foisted, and 
what the Sanskut speaking Aryans of thebiorthein India 
meant by that sacred name This point can only be 
settled when a concordance for this word shall be pre- 
pared showing the earliest uses of this word in the 
classical works of both the languages about whose authen- 
ticity and dates there will not be a shadow of doubt. 
The research will be herculean and must be attempted 
sooner or later • 

*** 

It will be silly for instance to connect the Assyrian 
Asswr and the Vedic ASDRA and the Tamilian Kadavulmi 
the English Ood-of-all, because the sets of words sound 
similarly in our ear. Ip such cases we must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the Magna Oharta of the sciepces of com- 
parative philology and mythology. Each group of 
languages is governed by its owm fnexorable phonetic 
laws and linguistic methods, and if there should be a 
borrowing between two groups of tongues known for 
their dissimilarity and disparity, it would be according to 
methods philological which shared the temperaments of 
the phonology and etymology of both the groups. Japan 
may become Yappan in Tamil, Japam may become 
Ohapam in Tamil. Biametron may be transformed into 
Jamitra in Sanskrit But what are the phonetic laws we 
should generalise from these examples ? Are we to 
at once say that the Tamil pottal came from the English 
bottle and the Tamil pSitai came from the English battle ? 
Are the pnnciples regulating the transformation or 
borrowal of words of any use m scenting any sijnilajity 
of meaning between them The voice of the sciendS of 
compSrative philology gives a lie to this presumption 
Veibal kinship cannot mean kinship of meaning and mce 
versa. 

*** 

We have been supplied with a wall Calendar containing 
also advertisements of watches by Messrs G, B. Naiek. 
It is good in its own way though the truth must be told 


that it cannot stand comparison with even the third late 
Calendars published m Madras. We wish .that better 
fonts and blocks were used and a neater ink employed to 
punt the wall Calendar. We dim’t speak this in any dis- 
paragement, for Messrs Haick^s Calender may he a god- 
send compared with the rest published in‘Bombay. Wish- 
ing hardly to belittle its value, we hope-the Calendar for 
the coming new year will be published in a wfy worthy a! 
the name of the great firm whose articles it is meant to 
adveitise 

# 

« * 

tVe are glad to announce the completion of the transla- 
tion of the Sivagmna Siddhyar in the pages of our Jour- 
nal Our Siddhantic Brethien need hardly be told that 
the above work is one of vital importance and forms as it 
weie the most authoritative scholia on Sivagnana-hodham. 
The»tripod of the Siddhantic Scriptures being constituted 
of Swagnana Bodliam, Sivagmna Siddhyar and Siva Pra- 
Msam, pai etscellence, it is our intention to tackle the third 
treatise before long and unlock the spiritual treasuies it 
contains for the benefit of our readers. The SiiddAflwta, as 
its name implies, is the Conclusion or the ultimate philoso- 
phic judgement based on the eternal intei -depepdence, 
and the lelative Metaphysical status of the three main, 
categorical, axiomatic Units perceived by the Hnn^n 
Reason , and this conclusion has been' reached by the Dra- 
vidians after minutely passing in review every imaginable 
speculation or trend of thought engaging the attention of 
India from times lost to memory. lu contradistinction tiv 
the other faiths of the intellect and the heait, the pre. 
mises of the Siddhanta is laid on the terra firma of human 
reason, and not merely on the»credulou 8 play of human 
emotions. The attitude of our philosophy is thoroughly 
agnostic to start with, and aided by theilight of rationa- 
lism it examines the various pit-falk and diflficulties that 
are indissolubly wound £ip with other solutions of the 
problem, till at Isist the humat mind is led to see the utter 
futility and emptiness of crude menial gymnastics and the 
soullessuess of verbal disputations and to embrace with 
complacent triumph the JJliima Thule of all philosophy. 
Such 18, in brief, the uniqueness of the attempt of the 
Siddhanta to nnsolve the world-enigma We shall shortly 
see our way to publish the translation of the Siddhiy in 
a neat handy volume 

* 

* * 

Prof Snp^ram Pillai wrote of St Arulnandhi Sivacha- 
nar af a ^rononnced dualist. When Mr J. M. N. pointed 
ont to him that he vas not so and that St Meikandun and 
his followers called tlmmselves ' Adwaitees ’ and even so 
late as St. Taynmanavar he was called 
smt-tar replied as follows. 

The English terms we use to describe native systems 
of thought cannot bat he misleading to some extent 

6 
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1 agree with you in thinking that onr Saiva ■’ystem is 
something more than dualism as we general!/ take it to be. 
We must wait for the day when theie would be a work 
like Zeller’s on Hindu Thought to discuss all the minor 
shades of distinctions that characteiise the schools of 
Indian Pbilosopliy. In such a, work, the Saiva School 
will Siirely tale thefmemost place, and your work ou the 
ufst product of that will then alone be estimated in all 

its worth. ” (Letter dated 11th July 1895) 

* 

* * 

We are Pitremely pleased to invite the attention of oar 
readers to the good work which our Bi other, Mr. *N 
Pichai PiUai, Pensioned Tahsildarat Vedaraniam,Tan]ure 
Lt., has beoi dung alone and unassisted, in that lemote 
corner o*' the “ Gaiaen ” of the Madras Presidency Veda- 
lanum as our B.ethren will be aware, is only another 
name for the Tam 1 ‘ TirumarraiVk^du,” a placo of ni^ch- 
cherished veneiation and worship for all devotees of t’ne 
Siddhanta.j The miracle of the opening of the Temple- 
gates by the fervent outpour of hymns from the lips of 
one pf" our Santana Gui us, is an event which carries with 
H r^'ttnly* 4he thrill of divine avfe in the mitid of the 
seeking for the “Holy Acre,” hut 
alsol&e 'Water ’uteiestcf the Archaeologist m the bless- 
ed«pot It 13 f'’rther a place which was the source of 
inspiration in his younger days for Tayumficavar, who 
was born and bred up m its ancient sun onndings. The 
Poet Anm&chala Kavi who has immortalised the sacred 
eoic Rainayana in sweet melodies was a frequent visitant 
of the shrme. That it had a peculiar charm and ultra- 
terrestrial importance in the eyes of every one of the 
Siddhanta Evangelists would be plain to even a casual 
reader of Tamil sacred literature Though its ancient 
glory beams onthpqnus when we look into its past history, 
the nature of the spot. at this day is shockingly different. 
The arcient, venerable templeo still stands there m the 
,heait of the town attesting to its old-world importance. 
Bntitnomore bieathes^ts ancient spiritual majesty, it 
bas fallen as low as the Lucifer, and the Sanctnm has 
btcome a brothel and den. The sgintual guardians of 
the temple have sunk to the lowest levels of abomination^ 
and the secular authorities, far worse. The Mutt which 
presides over the management and*upkaep of the Temple, 
is no longer the patron of the Saiva Literature and Phnio, 
bOphy, or the upholder of Diavidiau Culture as it was 
meant to he, bat has grown a waining mockery and 
caricature of its original intentions. $ The Muses of Siearn- 
ing have been rathless’y kicked aside and the goddesses 
Venus and Clott&na are sedulously worshipped. Have we 
■any right to ezpeot godliness and spirituality to linger 
within the Sacred I’anes, if God and His Worship should 
Jbe so scandalised, desecrated and profaned ? 


In this reeking hot-bed of iniquity and corruption, our 
Brother, Mr Pichai Pillai has been striving, by his stern 
precepts, and loving and laudable examples, to .nfuse into 
the people the virtues of se'f-sacri£ce, philanthropy, and 
moral nobility though with great difficulties to combat 
with at each step The place had grown benighted moral 'y 
abaadoned and extremely corrupt. The duties of every-day 
life due from man to man had been thoroughly lost sight 
of. The climax was reached when a place of such vene- 
rable antiquarian lustre became lowered in the estimation 
of others, its people becoming illiterate and malevolent. 
Our brother started a society for mutual moral improve- 
ment, brought within its fold all the stray, hot-headed 
sheep, and oy constano preachings and graceful admoni- 
tions, su( ceeded m patting into the head of the populace 
the needs and necessity of Education He pointed out to 
them how the cultivation of the spirit ought to be deemed 
far superior to that of the faculties making for bread-win- 
uag and money-hoarding and how the former was im- 
practicable without nurturing the supple- minds ofthe 
rsing generation on healthy sacred literature. Though 
jttvemle education was so far -accepted as a moral neces- 
sity, theory became utterly ^bted by lacj^ of practice 
The wealthy of the Philistmes and the free-and-easy 
among the Bohemians had to be enlisted on the committee 
that was soon formed to consider the plan of stai ting a 
school To cut the mattei short, these titled gentry, so far 
from according substantial help to make the n^deitaking 
a success, began scouting it when had proved itself m 
course of time fully synonymous with a question of pecu- 
niary venture. For, with them lucre is such an'ipmpartible 
and touch-me-not sbrt of gem that they would rather 
lay down their lives than a spend a pie by unloosing 
their purse-strings. After a time the Philistines and 
Bohemians had to be left alone, and with a small energe- 
tic band of poor men, but rich m heart and spirit, he 
resolutely fought the battle and brought into existence a 
schooL of humble pretensions manned by teachers who 
taught more for love than for money It should be 
to our Brother’s credit that though the financial em- 
barassments were too much for him now and then he 
never lost heart but steadily pushed on with unhated 
vigour, not to say at very great personal expense of money, 
and saw at last the institution he had set his heart on, 
steadily planted on firm ground 

t 

* * 

One of the healthy features in the mode of 
adopted *n the school is the degree of attention paid to 
the study of Hindu Scriptures. We can almost say the 
school is a miniature model of the Central Hindu Colle^ 
at Benares. Until December 1900 there was no fixed fiocal 
habitation * for it, and it was consequently kept in build- 
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ings, wEiffli were either hired, or oSered gratuitously for 
4 , time. In the meanwhile a special building for the school 
was newly constructed by our Bi other, the costs of which 
were 'paitly defrayed by^he subsciiptions he collected now 
and then from the local public hut mainly by his private 
money This school-building was formally opened m 
December 1900, with the moral support and sympathy of 
the then Deputy Collector of the Mannargudi Division, 
Kban Bahadur Onadir Ifavaz Khan Sahib. Until Novem- 
ber last the school was under the sole management of 
Mr. N Pichai Pillai, hen, finding that his financial means 
were not quite equal to support it without foreign aid 
he prevailed upon the Taluk Board Authorities to take 
over the management of the infant-iustitution in their 
hands. We are quite sure that he will not have taken 
this stop save for the head-strong apathy displayed 
by the local public He has been prepaied to toil for tha 
cause of humanity as best as he could, and it is no wonder, 
when we consider his philanthropic zeal, to say that to 
him school was a much tenderer object of care and atten- 
tion than even his ailing n^e. Huswife succumbed to the 
illness she was labenrltjif. under for years past with a 
conscious senie of resignatui^nto the Dmne Hands, and 
with the joyful feeling l!Sat her dutiful husband was exer- 
ting himself for a noble cause, and she passed awaf peace- 
fully into Sivara, though to the unmued regret of her 
friends and relations, of her only daughter and her hus- 
band. Wo know personally the purity of her intentions 
and a nobler type wofbauhood and bridal loyalty we are 
yet to see May her ^oul repose in Sivam'’ 

*** 

Even this death seemed to our brother but personal and 
'mourning on its account quite selfish.* SnfiSce it to say that 
to him the service of Humanity has always been a more 
imperative duty than everything else Thus after a year, 
of anxious management, Mr Pichai PilllPhanded over tha 
School to the Talnk Board in November 1901, He made 
over to it the building with the compound, and the farm 
tnre and the various other appliances belonging to the 
institution to relieve the Taluk Board of any further trou- 
ble regarding the material accessories of the school. And 
now in the course of last month tha first form was added, 
BO much so it 18 a Lower Secondary School at present 
with fair prospects of becomingcmore and more useful as 
time goes on. It is not that pn^;ate xndmdnals 'tire 
absolutely miserly so that it is diflSlcnlt or impossible 
them to lift a helpful finger for matters (A public banevo- 
lencS. On tha other hand, xsamSi u evayjday squander- 
ed by them for purposes of profligacy and of misdirected 
charity mch as feeding idlers eto. if only half the 
amoflnk that is thus spent can be diverted into channels 
of public ifHefulness and bdip, untold blessings will follow. 


But as It is, we are afraid it is no use counting chances 
or relying upon the idea of a better frame of mind dawn- 
ing upon these wise-acres. The proper course can only be 
that under such circumstances the local officers of 
Government might make use of their moral aqd public m- 
flaence into inducing the wealthy folk to turn their atten- 
tion to these ciying needs, and thus to make a better and. 
worthier use of the large amount of finance otherwise use- 
lessly wasted. And although the matter may seem 
common place to people who have not bestined themselves 
to do deeds of public help m the iace of aggressively 
adverse circumstances, foi our part, we are of opinion that 
it 18 not at all a woik of ordinary run, \ind we therefore 
heartily congratnlate our Brother upon the fruits of hia 
ardnojs labours which bid fair to become so hnght and 
promising and will greet him in the words of the Sarsknt 

Poet“ 1^: it r^^.” 


The present occnpanf of the vice-regal throne of India 
13 origin^ and ntilitaijan in many ways, iJomltaissiona, 
have been organised and are sitting over 
and breadth of India to make their prondjpjtSeijiCnts 
upon every question which devolves senously np^ftho 
principle that state is for the people and not eice-rersaa 
More than the rest, the measures and the policy of tha 
Indian University Commission are to our point This 
Commission lately sat in Madras, recorded an array of 
valuable evidence from the dite of educational experts of 
a'l shades of opinion and repaired to Bombay for doing 
the same there. The main purpose of the Commission 
18 said to be to inaugurate a fresh era m the method of 
working of the Indian Universities by purging them of 
nnamolous growths, pruning away every eleitnent that is 
likely to impede the growth of heatthj lufinences in their 
midst, and strengthening th^ with the needful agencies 
and appliances for turning out Jietter men of mtellectnal 
worth tbau heietofore. It is also perceivable th^it, in so 
far as we can be able to surmise anything by the trend of 
the actions of the Government, the upshot of the whole 
scheme will be the conversion of the present Indian 
Universities as Teaching Corporations in future. The 
witnesses iu Madras have not been uu miwous in asking 
for the proposed reformation. Each witness seemed more* 
bent upon displaying blfore the Commission his own 
idea of wliat a University ought to he, than upon candid- 
ly laying out a consistent plan on the lines of which ho 
expected the Government to undertake anv reformation. 
It is true that, taken by itself, each evidence makes % 
splendid disquisiHon upon the ideal constitution and 
scope of the University. A Utopian scheme will never 
do in the field olqiractical action. It may remlw^l frem 
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a cbair. Arena and atody are poles asunder in tbeir aims 
and endeavours. Our true idea is that a Teacbi ng Univer- 
sity is not what our educational system needs, as the edu- 
cational system as pursued in India during the last fifty 
yeats, though it may fall short of the beau-ideal of per- 
fection, has ne^er been wholly pnsatisfactory or unfruitful 
of solid intellectual'benefits The benefits which a Teaching 
University may be supposed to confer are amply present 
even now The mam details need not be pointed out by us, 
as a little thought will make it plain that the ‘ would-be 
advantages* are alr^dy present in our midst, and in one 
or two instances in disguise, and the present machinery of 
the University can be re-labelled word for word m the 
terminology of the Teaching University without a shadow 
of change either in the method of teaching or examining, 
which per se is the subject of so much vexatious dispute. 
We would only suggest lu passing, as an observatiqu in 3 
the direction of improving the work of the University, that 
our present Yiceioy should see hia way to placing the 
VernacnlaA and their studies ou^ mor* solid basis by 
instituting special degrees for proficients in them and by 
encouraging the best of such praficients by special Uni- 
versity.jBiarks offecogmtion. Of course, attempts have been 
made by some of the witnesses to belittle the importance 
of Vernaculars, but nothing can be more fatuous or 
seuseless than the ol^ections raised to retaining the Ver- 
naculars We have Jbeen filing of opinions after opinion 
of chancellors and .Vj®e-chancellors, Principals and Pro- 
iessdrs, Governors and Viceroys on the importance of 
Vernaculars, and any body; Iho knows the least about 
Tamil will not fail to ^over its high classical value , 
besides being much old'^y than most of the reputed 
elaasical works of Europe. Indigenous Music has suffered 
akeady a gooMeal for lack of encouragement and recog- 
nition, and it Behoves Lord Ourzon to pay some attention 
to this aU-neglected subjajl^ftnd bring it into a line with 
the existing academi^l sftidies by the institution of 
Musical Degrees as in ^European Universities Indian 
Music irill hardly suffer m comparison with occidental 
Music, lu culture purity or scientific value, and it will 
consequently be all the more useful il the art as practised 
both in the East an^n the West shall be collaterally 
•tndied and practised. 


A 


Sndra Saint’* froi 

the ^ of Mr. S Venkataramanan which v»e publishe 
and iJeViewed in one of our later numbers has become tl 
sourcii of much fruitful discussion at the hands of one . 
our cow^oudenfr. The discussiop is somewhat interes 
mg in thAgl^ of the answers it provoked for onr queiie 
|iid_*re propoM topublisb the full chain of correspJnden. 
with our findings ^thejeon m the next number of tl 
Jouml. Wq are sure it wiH he very stimulating to tl 
mtellectualaud moral sense ofourBrethiRii, and itrefleo 


10 fnll measure the evil tendency of Theosophy to try and 
explain away every precious, written bit under the suojjf 
only it should appew lu the name of a religion. We 
should always differentiate between a tine religion and a 
false religion, between reason lind sophism, between- 
tl utb and fiction Whether the name Rama ever denoted 
a real living person, who lived m Dadbj or whether it only 
stands for a figment of fancy, it is hardly possible to dog- 
matise The same remarks apply to the anthoiship of the 
Eamayana And so we have to regard with diligent 
diffidence the question of the authenticity of the evefits 
recorded in, and the genuineness of the authorship of the 
jRamayana. Standing on such a slippery groiind, it is 
nothing short of fighting with shadows to break onr heads 
over these old wife’s stories. If ethic ean be preached out 
ofthe'Sndta Saint’ incident in the Bamayana,* and if 
it should be taken seriously and in good faith, we shall 
not be surprised to be told that the rhyming story of the 
“ Old Mother Hubbord ” contains the grandest metaphysi- 
cal teaching. What the metaphysics is as applied to the 
dog, the old mother, the bone with no meat on it, the dis- 
appointing cupboard, individually and jointly, will be- 
easily gathered by a lefeience to Baynbam’s Text-book of 
“Elocution.” We make these out-spoken statements not 
in any disparagement of tbe»intellectual woith of the cor- 
respondents concerned, but o%- to draw the attention of 
onr Brethren to the amount *4 .jampant an^ blind preju- 
dices wbich,are conveniently ^ps^ed off for religion pure 
and simple. So long as for love onr country and its philo- 
sophy shall be manifested in devotion to a religions feeling 
of this Sert, one will have sooner or later to take leave of 
his senses and embark upon controversies which will end 
in “ weariness to the flesh ” and nothing more. 

The Plague Commission which was biought/,|nto exist- 
ence three years ago for the avowed purpose of inquiring 
into the nature and method of propagation of the plague 
germs, has given rta learned report to the world in five’ 
huge blue-books, published by the British Government at 
great expense. Being books ^wn up by specialists for spe- 
cialists, their circulation in the nature of things must needs 
be of a technical value and limited infiuencei A handier 
volume written in popular language will be a boon to the 
plague-infected localitiM, and be useful as a code of rules 
and dictates which can hardly be over-valued at this 
seasou of the epidemid in India. The chapters in Vol V 
of the Eeport detailing the precautionary measures that 
sbonld be adopted to ward off pl^e, and the suggestions 
wherewith the epidemic-can he best combated when once 
it has taken severe rqot in any locatity, are admirable and 
wjllrichly repay perusal. The epidemiological, morpho- 
logical and micro-anatomical aspects of the Plague germ, 
as developing in the blood of man and in cultures 
are, althongk scientific, t 5 o interesting and valuable to be 
ignored by the general reader. It is our iotentian to gi'te 
some useful extracts from this Beport in our fdrthoeming 
issues. 
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King Bhoja’s Head-ache 

The myths that hare clustered round the personal- 
ity of the Ancient i^indu King, Bhoja, might only 
be paralleled in the West by those of King Arthur or 
Emperor •Charlemagne- A great mass of clumsy 
fugitive stories for whose inception no more adequate 
reason could be given than the wanton activity of 
human fancy, were, time out of mmd, tacked on to 
kings and chiefs of no authentic existence The same 
miraculous adventures were now and again attributed 
to* indmdtfals of totally different generations, or, as 
was more frequently the case, legendary occurrences 
of a contradictory nature become the whole-sale pro- 
perty of a single shadowy king- Thus of Bho 3 a many 
fitondS are told by the old gossips of the Indian village- 
tree, which are equally believed to apply to the Ujjain 
Monarch, Vikramaditya. Again, a series of miracu- 
lous legends, of practically the same import, though 
divergent in the form or texture of narration, were 
attributed to the self-same king. And of this typical 
nature is the varying versions of Kmg Bhoja’s head- 
ache. A unique mode of its cure resulting in the 
of a phlegmatic amphibian from cranical 
immitrement was sketched for us in a recent issue of 
llfee ^ Madras Mail ” We will now take up forireat- 


ment a different version of the head-ache and its cure, 
interesting alike for the splendid roi&ance and the 
exquisite folly. 

King Bhoja was, like Emperor Julian, an austere- 
man given to the cultivation of stern virtues. 
Never was there the least swerving from the path oj 
duty and moral rectitude in the days of his golden 
rule ; so much so, he was believed to be helped by 
the very Devas in his administrative tactics- As in 
common with other kings of Ancient India, whom 
Tradition holds to be models of regal piety and phi 
lanthropy, he was wont to spend six months df every 
year m his urban head- quarters looking to his kingly 
office, and the remainder, in sylvan retreats meditat- 
ing on the eternal spiritual verities, uncontaminated 
by the breath of any other man Thus, he ruled, 
looxed upon by his reverent subjects as a king aii4 
philosopher, as a legislator and an ascetic. 

Ont any he returned home from his busy Hall of 
Justice late in th evening, and lay on his cosy, vel- 
vety quilt, quite fagged, fanned by thA fair maidena 
of his harem He went to sleep apparently fatigued 
with the day’s had work. When h^ rose at night for 
his meal after the short slumber, his head was heavy, 
ajiid Lo ! a fit of migraiue had seized him. The pain 
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increabed lioar after hour, till at last, he smarted 
under the agonies, and by the next mormag he could 
not even taste his food In an instant the king^s 
serious indisposition was noised abroad throughout the 
length and breadth .of his kingdom, and the loyal sub* 
jecto came flcfckmg to “the palace-door, sorrowing and 
moaning llie ting’s doimitory was crowded with 
physicians of first-rate abilities, and none of the 
thousand and one remedies which they prescribed 
was able to relieve the God-protected Monarch from 
the fell complaint So far from the pain subsiding 
fiom the administration of medicines, it was rising by 
leaps and bounds in intensity By noon, it reached 
its climax, the king swooned m the presence of the 
'kahira'jh, and lay torpid and motionless on his downy 
bed As could be expected;, the inmates of the palace 
were panic-stricken to see tins unprecedented events 
and as a Igst remedy a number ot Brahmins were or- 
dered to invoke theLgod»,by means of loud pravers for 
ble'ssingkthe king with a ready (jure The BraJimins, to 
show their last act of duty to the 4ying king, congre- 
gaied mside the city-temple m phansaic pomp and 
standing knee-deep in the tank water hard by, chanted 
the sonorous vedic fiymns. "The rich volume of sound 
issuing from the prayer-c^ing Brahmins’ throats 
went up piercing the sky The grand vedic antiphon- 
al assonance pleased the gods, and they heard the 
Brabmipsi supplicating in dismal despair The gods 
were at once moved by the Brahminic devotion, and 
they, m turn, requested ftieir chief, Indra himself, to. 
descend to the earth and save the king Bhoja. 

Indra mbunted m the twinkling of an eye his golden 
car drawn by hoi ses of cerule^i sheen, and with the 
silver bells of the vehicle chftnmg delicate notes, dashed 
athwart the blue vault oi the sky When he neared the 
earth, hS assumed, by au effort of celestial magic the 
appearance of a Brahmin mendiqp,nt, with matted 
lochs, flowing beard and care-worn pmehed-up 
fioe. Thus impersonating himself, Indra entered the 
siCk-room of the king In the meantime the physi®- 
ans m the palace had given the king up for lost, and 
they were ever watching with sullen discomfiture and- 
hated breath the last moments of # saintly ii!on«rch. 
So, when Indrai entered the sidk-rotjm, the obdurate 
attendantSitheiM’took him for a faaatical wiseacre Mid/ 
^tly objected to his doing anything that m^ht 
distoxh tha kingX paace., Withal, he managed by 
cijngjogand coaxing to be allowed to treat the kmg. 
And jet, there was one more difficulty in hm way. Thg 


anchorite demanded that none else should be allowed 
into the sick apartment when he treated the king. 
And after a good dehl of reinonstration on hi«^ part 
add dogged discussion on the part of the physicians 
and inmates of the palace, the disguised Indra gained 
his^poant and Was leflnfe the king’s chamber alone. 
He locked the floors of the room fast behind him be- 
fore he sat by the bedstead of the patient. 

In a lew minutes the king regained his conscious- 
ness, and sat up ou his bed, completely cured of his 
head-ache, while opposite to him stood the mute celestial 
Yog), beaming with eupe^iuman effulgence A thrill 
ran through the king’s^body to see the holy 'ippantioii 
pointing Its hand to a fat dead fish lying on the floor. 
When Jhe king questioned India as to how the fish 
chanced to come there, the sage laughed a good-hu- 
moured laugh, and related to him the entire history 
of his complaint ending with an account of the manner 
in which the fish was extracted out of the king’s 
bram-box The sage added that the frah had grown 
for sometime too big for the capacity Sf the king’s 
cranium, and with the increase of proportions in tlie 
size of the piscine parasite the head-ache Tbecame in- 
tenser. The king then shrewdly requested the pseudo-' 
hermit to tell him the method that was employed to 
remove the pate for getting at the fish. The sage 
began " There is no need of medicament or operatioii- 

for the Deia^ in such cases, but, as for mortah—— ” 

when, reflecting suddenly that his inadvertent^ 
words had betrayed his genuine nature, vanished out 
of sight in a haze leaving the king solitary iii the 
loom. Bho]a concluded from the amazing disappear- 
ance of the hermit, that his physician was no other 
than a divine messenger sent by the Dems in their 
overflowing sympathy for him, and rising from the 
bed ran up to the door-way in eagerness, which he 
found shut and fastened securely. Unlatching the 
bolt, he opened the doors ajar and found himSelf in 
the open hall, where, his subjects, qpite astonished at 
this miracle of the king’s resurrection shouted up- 
roariously with the choruj “ May the KmgL^ve Long.’* 

V. y. Ramukai^ 

Same Notes on XiruklwraL 

There is a quatrain in Tamil which ealogmes Tiruki 
kural and the commentary theretm of Parimelalagar. 
The quatrain may be rendered mto EngEsh as.fok 
lows ,^AU milk is not cow’s ipilk : all work la- nefe 
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I III 

Valluvar’s work , all commentan^ thereon is not kere two points where we differ fiom Pantnelalagar. 
Panmelalagar’s commentary. do not ([uestion Our readers arg at liberty to dissent fiom the opinions 
this eulogium But every ma®. Jifts a right to give expressed here 

free expression to his own sentimlsats There can bee j chapter— a-L-a/wfiv/T^^^ (divine 

no doubt that Parimelalagar is a master-hand, and piai&e)is taken by Parimelalagar and others to be an 
that his commentary, which has sifperseded its nine evocation addressed to God “ According to esta- 
predecessors, is a master-piece. Bfit ev^’y man has ijli^lied rule, all Tamil compositions ought, and, with 
got h}S own point of view. few exceptions, all do commence with an invocation of 

Parimelalagar seems to viewEural through Sanskrit Deity, varying accoiding to the sect of the writer ” 
spectacles- There are also thosie who view it with This invocation is for the work to be completed with^ 
Christian eyes WegazC on it with catholic eyes outhindiance There is also a kind ot invocatoin 
Man’s work IS not complete ite alwhys susceptible of which ism accoi dance with the theme undertaken, 
improvement. The indigenous literature of any The invocation m Kmal is said to he of the latter sort, 
nation is not complete , it is always susceptible of nn- Om contention here is that this chaptei is not an in- 
provement. We are only beginning to enjoy the vocation of any kind of Deity in oider that the work 
blessings of free-trade m commerce ^ Free-trade m nray safely leachitsend We say that Tiruvallnvar 
literature was universal fiom time immemorial , hut makes no invocation here 

it was never so widely advocated asm these present The hist four chaptei s of Rural form the j-uthor’s 
enlightened times. TianslationS and adaptations, mtioduction to lus work In the fourth chapter, 
mutual exchange and barter enliven the literatures of he emphasises the all-important power of Yirtue, 
nations. The Dravidian group. of languages and Sans- hefoie enteimg upon the First Book of his work^ 
lent must have affected each other Sktiskiit has been which treats of Virtue. The preceding chapter 
for a very long time a dead language, and scholars is allotted to the Gieatness of Ascetics, because 
scoop out Dravidian elements from Aryan cliffs One they are the best fitted to adVise the world 
nation doeSjHot lose credit by exporting its superfluous about Virtue The second chapter speaks of the’ 
productsand importing other useful ones One language Importance of Ram, as without it the world cannot 
loses no ment by borrowing from another- The m- go on In the first chapter, the author speaks of God 
fusion of fresh blood adds energy and vigour Cur- — His nature and the good of obeying and praising 
rents of water flow with greater life and glow than Him, and does not invoke his aid The author is 
stagnant pools. A progi-essive nation cannot but ab- desirous in lus work to give the due to salvation, 
sorb and assimilate foreign mifcemls A progressive Virtue, Wealth, and Domestic Happipess form the 
literature cannot hut absorb and assimilate foreign steps of the Stair-case to Heaven. God is the First 
thoughts and foreign ideas Original elements cause of the Universe, and reaching His Holy Feet 13. 
and foreign elements may fuse togethei and create the goal of Man So the Author hints m the firs^ 
a new product. This is our point of view, chapter the nommm homm of his work. That the 
Valluvar was a Tamil scholar- He might have author nowhere in this chapter speaks of himself in 
read Sanskrit, or he might have read translations from the first peison, nor of God m the second person 
Sanskrit, or he might have heard discourses in Tamil serves only to strengthen our view of the chapter. Ifi 
by Sanskrit scholars We cannot get ourselves to is the faulty apprehension of this chapter ‘which has- 
helieVe that Rural 13 a mere compilation from giv^gn rise to many a hot controversy annong lecta- 
SAnskrit ffloral codes. Rural is the product rians. View the chapter with our spectacles and you 
of th^ deep' study of man and books. It is not will find no 4 .ruha or Siva or Vishnu or Brahma moy- 
the creation of a mere literary glutton, nor is it mg before your eyes. We may therefore assert 
the work of observation pure. It is not the frnit of a that in this chapter VaUuvar only speaks of the exis- 

few days or a few' months toil It is the lif 4 -work of tence of God and of Sie way of obtaining His Grace* 

T^mvalluvar.’ The work is one connected whole with 2 The Second Book is named Oujr0t-u/r« th0 

t^e autlmFs owu design and plan binding the parts Book on Wealth. Panmelalagw states that wealth 

ail teifethfer. It is notfdr us to say that VaHuvar comes under and is included in Sovereignty whifeh is 

eelfioea others, or the reverse We only wish to note tljp means or instrument of wealth, that Sovereigaty is 
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tie administration of a country, and that Yalln-var dis- 
cusses the sub]ect under the headings named Sover- 
eignty, the constituents of Sovereignty, and appendix. 
We dissent from this view The author is of opinion 
that wealth is essential for Yirtue and Happiness. An 
organized cpiintij has a king and subjects. Without 
wealth the king cannot do*anything, without wealth 
the subjects cannot live as men ought to The king 
is an ideal king, the subjects are ideal citi/ens The 
king must earn wealth and this is treated m Quir^ar 
Qsiu&aiess. The subjects muse earn wealth, and the 
best means for them to produce wealth is agiiculture-— 
jB-tga/. In this book the authoi discusses Sovereignty 
in all its aspects, and also Citizenship in ail lt^ aspects: 
the central point being the importance of wealth 
Chapters 69 to 95 are devoted to Sovereignty and itj! 
accessories , chapters 96 to 108 to Citizenship. Cikzen. 
ship IS only an epitome of Royalty The king will find 
some hints for himself in the chapters on Ciiizenslupj 
and the citizens will find some hints for themselves 
in the’chapters on Sovereignfy* Jn 
a collection of panygerics by the scholars of the Ma- 
dura Academy on Rural, we find that the quatrain 
25 explains the classification, as made by Yalluvar, 
of the First Book , the quatrain No 27 that of the 
Third Book The quatrain No. 26 by QugiSujirir states 

the classification of the Second Book (Wealth) — 

jjliBujS^atiuis fSmjns 

fimueau ist-i^u §if.u^«Srif«Sr 

OflearQuir(i^Qeirifiir iSitiDei 

that is, ^BSiu0i) Royalty— 25), (mmisters- 

10 ), jsisrear (fortification — (Ou<r 06 irO#iu«ii)o/«ntf — 
the way of earning wealth— 1), u6»i_ (the army— 2). 
duLj (friendship — 17), and gifiiSiuw (citizenship — 1‘3), 
Though Parimelalagar adopts the original classi- 
fication in the othci two books, he sets aside the above 
classification, and has his own m the Second Book 
What is above chissification is 

for Parimelalagar, and what is gtf in “ u«il_ (gif 

is /sir® by sy- 
necdoche The author must have had somft purpose 
in discussing first, and igiftiSiuev last, putting 

the rest m the middle. The wealth of the state and 
{he wealth of the nation, the prosperity of the king 
and that of his subjects — these are the subject proper 
of this Book. It caflnot'^really be sovereignty which is of 
fonrsa instrumental in safeguarding wealth. If the 


author, as state4 ky Parimelalagar, intended only thig 
to be the subject ofithe second book, he would not 
have discuss^ the |pS|uJ:ials of a good citizen, namely, 
honoi, nobilify, beneyfilence, etc , and concluded the 
book with poverty, Wgging, and baseness. We have 
no crusade against th^ great Parimelalagar. Only in 
the big harvest of his commentary, he hath missed 
an ear or two which has, fallen for our share to ^lean 
T. Ch^vakesavaeava Moode., m. a. 

The Small-Pox Goddess 

(Continued ft opi> Farie 2Si of Vol IV). 

This, the necessary digiession relating to the 
genesis of Mdnanman oVer, w-c can now see how’ the 
religio-raedical'treatinent is conducted when a patient 
has fallen iH of pox Prior to the visible manifestation 
of the contagion, theawould-be patient suffers from a 
feeling of dull langoiir and mopish break-down. He 
does not lelish food properly nor does sleep give to 
his body the required amount of rest and peace 
Slowly a fever myades fiim hubjectin^ him to terrible 
fits of vomittmg. The temperature of the body rises 
from hour to hour, till »t the close of the fever, hi^ 
head swims and he is mvaiiably in a delirium. In the 
case of certain patients, the delirium proves itself an 
unmitigated bane, and the “ exotenc ” signl of their 
“ astrial experience ” will provide wonders even to a 
special student of mental aberrations. The patient 
talks gibberish, sometimes a diglot, at other times a 
triglot, nay, even a polyglot mongrel, made up of un- 
intelligible language and inarticulate sounds, the 
whole affair enormously terror-striking. Now and 
then, he starts up fiom bed with the blood-shot eyes 
of an inebriate, w’alks violently about the liouae, 
swooning down eventually on some spot, unable to bear 
the fatigue of his own boisterous exertions. This ig 
the stage of great anxiety to the inmates of the house 
After a time, the body of the patient becomes sudden. 
]y covered with a crowd of rosy patches which after 
the subsidence of the fever and the delirium, resolve 
and de\elop into pointed eruptions, finally to become 
the characteristic small-pox pustules During th© 
pyrexial paroxysms, the patient is believed to be on 
the eve of the privileged entry into the portals of 
Mariamman s citadel, as the ticket for admission has 
already been issued to him. He is practically enjoy- 
ing at the portico the sight of the inestimable domgs 
of Her Suureme Diabolic Majesty’s militia. Thus tSe 
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"bed-ridden wretch is for the time being under the 
jurisdiction and governance ol Pkhi-A'ijiihe head- 
portress and staff-bearer of Mari. 

Here we may pause to note how Pe'(/a looks, ^ud 
what r61e she plays in spreading the contagion. She 
is the chosen commandant in the infernal army of 
hobgoblins, salamanders and undines that are said to 
tread on MdrPs heel, and hence the right finger of 
the Small-Pox Goddess. Her face reminds one of that 
of the Royal Bengal Tiger as it stands surveying all 
around with a threatening mien, ready to pounce upon 
any intruder, while at its feet lies the newly-mauled 
deer, suitable for a rich meal. She puts on a tucker, 
which only assists to set her formidable- looking 
penduloijs breasts off to greater effect She is not a 
young dame by any means, but a blood-cuidlmg 
shrewish old hag, with the bones of her batterred 
body prominently showing,^out, and the coriaceous 
elephantine skin pinched and shrivelled up, ever on 
the look-out to dart at any healthy individual, and to 
lash into h^s system a great amount of small-pox 
virus. And nearly nude is she in her narrow strip of 
cloth round the waist, and with matted and dishevel- 
led hair, and grinning teeth, like Death incarnate, she 
dances her demoniac dances to the resonant roarings 
of the hol^gobhn bands. It is said that the patient’s 
frightful groans, shrieks and frequent startings from 
bed to ran about in maddened fury, are all occasioned 
by the fear h^jwceives from seeing the frantic merry- 
making and the dear@umg pandemoniac howls of the 
hellish biigade. 

And naturally fenongh, the inmates try to do any- 
thing and everything in their power accordmg to 
their lights to aHeviate at the present cnsis the 
patient’s suffering by making the prescribed offerings 
- tc Pechi She is fond of loaves of the pattern of the 
Jewish shm-hread, made of the floui -compound of foar 
different kinds of grain, and of some shces of cocoannt 
kernel, but without salt. So long as Gie dehnum 
iasts, the offerings axe prepared assiduously every 
■evening, and thrown off on the roof of the houee with 
e pity-evoking call upon Pech, to take them 
JUd^j^eve the sufferer of his soal-tormenting |i»rs. 
ItyiK yi l the propitiatory bidder to Peeht^the paitieut 
in his delirious walkings and violences betllmyqnd 
measure uncontroHal^) ft^d if there be smj 
possibility of his getting away unawares from the 
house, durmg his raging state oi unoonsmopjumii, 
aaU the doors of the house are well shut 


making any attempted exodus after the enforcing 
Pechi impossible. For, it is said by age-worn matrons 
that, should at this stage he make an exit and people 
in the street gaze upon him, Mdi i would get tieblj 
ferocious and do jiway with him altogether. 

In a few days the dehnous condition cools down, 
the eruptions become more and more visible and the 
patient feels day after day the increasing pain all over 
the body owing to the intense and continuously rising 
inflammation Having by this time thoroughly regain- 
ed his consciousness he smarts under the agonies that 
prey upon him The vesicles have grown larger and 
bigger and the skin has become tense and painful 
around them. In some cases they may be so thick-set 
as to leave no room even for a pin-pnck Now and 
then the miserable sufferer is in a stupor through ex- 
cess of barnmg pam. He howls and whines, and 
often even roars with unutterable rage jrad des- 
pair. To he on his back would be a difficulty for 
him, for, all over that region there are enormous 
pustules. For a similar reason, he cannot repose on 
his sides, nor on bis face. Neither can he sit or 
squat, nor even stand on his legs. The sole of the 
foot, <^e scalp, the interior of the nose and even the 
white o£ the eyes are invaded by a multitude ofex- 
cruoiating eruptions. Again, when the pustules have 
advanced in development, an unbearable itching sen- 
sation 13 felt at every point on the body, m addition 
to the previous pam and the feeling of burning. 
Even the most downy quilt will be nothing short of 
a prickly bed of thorns. The only commiseration for 
all this he can legitimately expect from his friends 
and relafeionfi, is an address to hinr ilbw and again as, 

“ < flease don’t fret. Makrni-— 

m-r-mdyi f Please don't be angry. I beseech you not tq 
trouble the child, I shall present you with an i^ffermg 
of a couple of mud eyes, and I shall give you a cool- 
mg, refreshing bath of tender cocoannt water.” They 
mean by such prayers that they will do all m their 
might to appease the Small Pox Goddess, that she 
to let the patient alone, withont much hurt^ 
As soon as the state of delinam ' has passed, and 
small pukikh vesicles have made thair appearance on 
the body, the inmates cff the house get bdd-of some 
of iha oldesfc-rneairiy always widowed^crones in the 
viRage, to -diagnose the c^e properly. These old 
gosiHps are cnwiaited with a greater ex^ri/mice>of 
eraptivoi^eoiwnfl hke small -pox than even i^hest 
European demakdogist, and unless they'^6ert^|64htkb 
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it IS a distinct case of small-pox, the people in the 
house may not begin the necessary medico-religions 
observances enjoined by tradition mthe case of small- 
pox, and small-pox alone. And so the old women 
With their shrivelled-np skin, toothless month and 
white-hooded ^ face, who are a hideous spectacle 
by themselves, crowd round the bed-stead of the 
patient in the early morning, remove the sheets off his 
body, and stai't an inspection of tbe eruptions on it. 
Meantime the patient is crying aloud unable to endure 
the agonies, and after deep deliberation the women 
unanimously pass tbe verdict, “ It is a case of Maha- 
M^yi She has strewn her peails richly Put up a 
‘ Pot ’ m a separate room and invite her ” 

The ceremonial of praying to M^ri to come to an ap- 
pointed room of the house, and of inducing her, by 
entreaties to linger there till the inmates give her Mib- 
missive leave to repair elsewhere, is very interesting 
A battered and bruised hig brass-pot, of antediluvi- 
an appearance, the outcome of ^indigenous industry, is 
chosen, and filled with water it is left m a room that 
may be temporarily set apart in orden to invoke 
Maiiamman for consultation and advice on various 
pdints in connectiQn with her specialty. The mouth 
of the pot IS plugged with a bunch of margosa leaves 
which, m tumy is surmounted by a husked cocoa- 
nut with the “ Kudumi ” not torn off The 
ground immediately in front of the sacred pot is 
converted into an altar for Man, on which will he 
found displayed to view, all the various things sup- 
posed to he her pet food. We can expect to find 
a handful of a ^peculiar preparation of roasted nee, 
known in Tamir as “ Aval,” a bottle of cocoanut- 
tflddy, some cigars, and a few young cocoanuts of 
big size with a portion, of the greenish rind chipped 
off. For, we must remember that whatever may be 
her savage or barbaric look, in point of smoking or 
drinking she is inferior to no fashionable of this 
dawn of the Twentieth Century. She is not a mem- 
ber of any “Temperance Association’* or “ Temperance 
League,” and teetotalers in her opinion are a set of 
inane noodles., We may also find cn the altar, a 
large quantity of ‘ cold nee’ soaked m a bquid that 
in an advanced stage of fermentation. The most 
H^ed woman available in tbe house takes charge of 
the room and its contents, and the various ceremonies 
she has to perform as Man’s officiating priestess 
fra tmfore,- Everj morning all the old offenngs are 
removed and new ones are put in their place , the 


former are given away to SMra menials and to 
Br^hmm boys that may chance to visit the house 
Here, before detailing the way in which the old 
offerings are doled out, we must pause to note all im- 
portant fact which accounts for more small-pox pati- 
ents among Hindus than among Europeans 

Ihe European nations avoid the contagion by dread- 
ing and fleeing from it, while the Hindu courts it from 
the superstitious fear that he provokes the wrath of 
‘ M^ri ’ in case he does not willingly place himself 
under her ‘ merciful sway,’ when there is an opportu- 
nity The small-pox may be raging in a village and 
may be carrying off men and women as victims in large 
numbers, yet the Hindu will hardly dare to hear any 
advice coming from a sanitary or vaccination inspec- 
tor as to the ready means of keeping it m check. In- 
stances are not uncommon when a vaccination inspector 
visits a village with his ‘ lymph ’ and ‘ lancet,’ while 
the BrS,hmans try to send him away with bnbes. They 
do not want the Englishmen’s ^ false-pearls,’ for to see 
counterfeit things smuggled into her po^t will excite 
Man to greater anger and she may “'play away ” then 
with the population only too heartily. Such is the 
belief of the orthodox villager towards vaccination. 

Now to go back to our skinny, ugly ‘ priestess.' 
She rises quite early m the morning, goes to a tank m 
the vicinity, bathes and returns home with a narrow- 
necked brass-pot filled with the tank-water As she is 
coming, she may not even touch or speak to others, such 
IS the scantimony that attaches to her clothes, soaked 
through and through with water, and clings to her 
weather-worn pmched-up constitution, when once she 
akes upon herself the onerous office of the priestess 
at Man’s shnne Nobody could even think of going 
near her lest the holy air investing her body should 
get vitiated As soon as she comes home, she ca^ts 
off her wet garments and puts on dry clothes that 
were kept in a lonely spot beyond the polluting reach 
of any other human being After weanng her 
garments, she begins a course of mock-begging at 
the houses m the street, demanding from their inmates 
in the name of Man '‘measures of pearl.” In each 
house, they present her with ‘ cold nee’ in great 
cbremonia'l austerity. And her begging bowl which 
is generally of large capacity is brimful before she 
returns to the infected roof from her trip. Then she^ 
enters the room of ‘ sanctum’ m the house, empHeS' 
the water that was put the previous day from the- 
brass-pot, and replenishes it with the tank-water 
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newly brought at dawn. Afterwards, all the old 
offenngs on the altar are removed, and new ones 
are substituted in their place Thus, the old ‘‘ cold- 
rice” IS taken away and the new “ cold-rice” eked ^ut 
by " begging” is thiust in its stead. The old cocoa- 
nuts are removed and fresher ones are brought in. 

Meantime crowds of children and boys are making 
their appearance into the infected house at the especial 
request of their parents that Mai t might condescend 
to come down and " play.” These members sit at 
Cliota-Hazn m the house, when the old cold-rice” 
that stood at the altar as an offering is served to them 
that they may eat the small-pox “ pearls ” One be- 
lief IS that eacli gram of the “ cold-rice ” is a “ pearl ” 
of Mau^ and their consuming the food will be instru- 
mental in bringing about a mild invasion of pox. And 
the old water of the brass-pot is also dashed on the 
body of these innocents, as it is thought that it is 
nothing short of the holy ‘'purulent matter” of the 
small-pox pustule. Some ci^ the younger boys are 
brought near the bedstead of the patient that they 
may readily ' receive “the grace of Mari.” Under 
these conditions it is easily understood how Hindus 
manage to victimise themselves on Hei infernal altar. 
This self-hurling into the pit of Death is no better 
than the Moabite habit of burning, rather roastmg 
children alive to appease the grim, blood-thirsty 
Moloch. The other offerings are dispensed to Su- 
dras saving the unhusked tender cocoanuts which are 
used as the mam drmk of the patient in the hot after- 
noons. The remnants of the previous day’s offering of 
the gently sour “cold-rice” and cold-rice-water are the 
food upon which he may be chiefly said to subsist 

One thing to remark in this connection is that in 
the case ot small-pox, even though there might be a 
slow fever present, the patient’s regimen contravenes 
out and out the normal dietary in ordinary cases of 
fever. In fact, the cold-rice and fruits which are 
invariably given to the patient would be the last thing 
to be recommended to him when he is ordmaiily 
afflicted with febrile symptoms. Thus people fear 
more M4rTs dictates, than even the demands of tem- 
poral hygiene. 

The pain of the patient increases with the ascent 
of the sun in the heavens, and the burning and itch- 
ing are aggravated a good deal in the hot afternoons 
by the noisome flies which flit about bnzzmgly on the 
body of the patient attracted by the foetor exhaled 
by his suppurating pustules. To allay this itchmg 




sensation the “ priestess” sits by the bed of JMan’s 
“ chosen subject,” and gently passes again and 
again a bnnoh of maigosa leaves she' holds in 
her hand over the patient’s body This operation she 
may be engaged m, night and daj It has the double 
advantage of driving off the flies and r^ievmg the un- 
bearable itch- A fan of palm-lcat is also used occasion- 
ally. But the Neem is the special badge of Mans’ 
Service and it should be used unceasingly. No English 
medicines, however effective in doing good at this 
stage, can be permitted They will merely say that 
they are not approved by M&n’s diabolic legislation, 
and their use may end with the unappeasable wrath 
of Msiri and the summary penalty of malformation of 
the limbs, disfigurement of the body, or death Bana- 
nas are commonly given to eat, cocoanut- water for 
dnpking and “ coldirice” as food 

Days elapse in this fashion with the above monoto- 
nous in-door ceremonies when the pustules gradually 
“ blacken” and “ wither” from the region of l^he head 
downwaids. The out‘-door religious ceremonies at 
this time have to do with the propitiatory acts at the 
temple of Mdnamman situated amidst the “ Grlma- 
Devatas” of the village on the roadside or elsewhere. 
We have fuither certain religious rules restricting 
the sort of men and women that can be admitted into 
the intected house and goieinmg the method of cook- 
ing to be a dopted. These we will presently consider 
senahm 

Readers of Walter Pater may well remember his 
observations in “Marius the Epicurean” on the priest- 
hood of Aesculapius, and the value of dreams thought 
to be inspired by the God ot Medicine, m supplying 
information about the origin and development of dis- 
eases. It among the ancient Romans, dreams were the 
sole channel for ascei taming the mode of treatment of 
a particular disease, the symbology of clmical disci- 
phne was most effectively mirrored m the look and 
appurtenances ot Aesculapius, the cure ot ailments 
was more religious than medical not less so, have 
been the ruling Dravidian practices in relation to the 
treatment of many contagious diseases over whioh 
demonalatory holds such unbounded sway . only in 
place of the Roman oreams, we have put lu the Hindu 
delinous ravings. 

We have referred already to the unmeaning gab- 
ble, sometimes positively frightful, that proceed from 
the patient, during the stage of the delirium coming 
on straightway m the wake of the eruptive fever, m. 
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ninety cases out of a hundred. The sufferer lives and 
moves and has his being m a world of his own, 
tboioughly oblivious of what is passing on about him, 
and talks oi things whicli will be palpable perhaps 
only to a deranged imagination fired with the excite- 
ment of a high fever. His incoherent talk interlarded 
with groans and shrieks, is a Chinese puzzle to his 
relations that sit hai’d by, endeavouring to read a mea- 
ning out of his flippant words He is Mftn’s oracle, 
and ought to be listened to with abiding reverence 
and interest, as every unmeaning syllable of hir, 
might veil same sober truth or premonition, having a 
direct bearing upon the prognosis of the complaint^ 
and afford a clue to the extent of the spread of the 
contagion, and the range of mortality from it in the 
Village. Many women who pose, by reason of their 
past experience, as experts m interpreting oracular 
effusions, sit near him, and cross him with subtle 
questions Mari, they say, speaks Ihiough him for 
the timf, and true and trained interpreters coaid make 
out her intentions easily Quenes like these are put 
to him, “ How many houses you propose to visit f 
Where do you come from ^ What time you will stop 
in our place ? How, many deaths there might be at 
tihe village Then many a time Hamilton's well-worn 
definition of Metaphysics said to have been given by 
a farmer with his bland flatness, is borne out to a 
letter, and every one becomes an authoritative ex- 
pounder of mystic and recondite divinations. In a 
few cases, what looks like a relevant answer will be 
obtained though it may not have a shadow of truth in 
it The laeaning one should attach to such show of 
relevancy getseteanif we know the secret of how to 
prolong the 'SOffinoloqaism, of h dreamer by throwing 
qnt ‘'a suggestion ” as they techmeally say, ^or 
suitabb ideas te keep up and develop the tram of 
fancy passmg in throogb dreamer’s mmd. Similarly , 
the luf hly-stfnng lamgmatiop of disoi^ly mind, as 
tiiat of the pahwnt, oould he made oisoasionally to run 
in the desired groove by repeated clever quBskomsgs. 

As the patient is groaau^ under i^ie dH-starred raof, 
to the'« dismay and despair of his ^anaciows rel*- 
tioss, the good man of the bowse has already convert- 
ed the templo.of Mhi ffltMBttMonth*«)addide,or 
elsewhere in the vicinity, into i soeaeof the most 
pious devcrtaon. The. graesoiae seventyof the Goddess 
is a great deal enhanced by the -crpnibKBg .ei^emor 
pid the haantodloat of thetemplesandtiie sulletmeas, 
aey, ihe affalltag aatnte of oeremootos utodncted’ 


there. The temple is not a piece of elaborate architec- 
ture or costly masonry, but a simple tile-roofed build- 
ing, without even the outer court or the imposing, 

“ Portico,” if we may use the expression, of the ,ordi- 
nary Hindu Pagoda The dearth of any vegetation 
round the temple, the grim colossal idol of PecU at the 
gate-way, the altar of red bnck-work in the open in 
front, usually breast-high, bearing a large, dark, iron 
trident that lias been bedaubed many a time with the 
blood of immolated goats and fowls, all these combine 
to create in the Hindu’s mind an awe which rises in in- 
tensity with the intensity of devastation in the village, 
during the reign of the fell epidemic, and which 
assumes an almost superphysical aspect to the quailing 
devotee, as he sees the solitary temple in the ^corcbing 
glare of the cruel Indian summer. At the expense of 
the infected house, the priest of the temple called 
Pu)an or Panddram, starts a new I'outine of devotional 
acts In the morning, an elaborate Arehana js made 
consisting of the offering bf flowers of different haes 
and varied hagrance , camphor and frank'-incense are 
burnt, whose fumes fillmg the temple-house with an 
unutterable odour of sa^feraieny and divine grace, 
known sometimes to iramlai& 'thesoutls of votanes ; 
and “ holy ashes” ecrapulously prepared by complicat- 
ed processes of sieving and sifting are offered at 
the feet of the gramtoid image, with the mumbling 
of incantations. The ashes are brought td the house 
as a matutinal charm, and they are smeared 'ovelr the 
forehead of the patient and spribkled ipto his mjcaith, 
in order to stave off Virulence of tbe contafiion to 
any bad degree. 

At noon, the ground adjoining the temple is cerefully 
watered on all'Sides by special oookes employed* for the 
purpose Uwittheiiiind of ^e ‘Goddess may grow ‘‘cool.’* 
The idol also is frequently bathed m .|i> mixture,'of 
milk, honey and clanfied butter The water of many 
tender cocoanuts is used at intervals' as 401 intermedi- 
ate ablation. Siieh projdkatery imts r^ievo the 
mind of the inmates of the house, a-gvOat deal, of the 
panic of any farther suffii^ng 'oV molestation from 
Mwi, since they, it M-lhonght, idJi tend to lessen 
the burning sensation and the itch, so incid^ntaite 
^e contagion, in the soon^aagAnd sultry afternoons 
which are a speicial fealaite ef the Staall-pox season 
fn South India. 

As the ^y wanes, and ibghttan ^jmsmences, ||h6 
iroiHsd ©f ceremotues osmidactfid m )Ste moxaiii^ is 
ilgufi.'t'^eatedaktke teaipiliej indthe ofieiing 
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of ashes is sent to the house as “ the precious Gift^’ 
for the use of the patient. The routine of the “ ex- 
traordinary temple-seivice will continue, so long as 
the pjistules go on actively developing when the pain 
IS intense and smarting unbearable 

In bad tjpes of small-pov, through the intensity of 
the invasion, and the multitude ot pustules that plague 
the suffeier, cataract m the eye isbiought on now and 
again, and sometimes even distortion of the body, 
telling upon the gait and the erect posture When 
the inmates entertain the faintest suspicion from symp- 
toms that are already manifest, that such deformities 
might occur, they pray to the Goddess that they would 
present her with votive offerings of mud eyes, mud 
legs andj.so on, should the defoiniities be aveited It 
IS such presents, tbe result of vows, that cat^h first 
and foremost the gaze of the beholder, as he is brought 
lace to face, for the first tune, with any M^riamman 
temple The accurr\ulated mud-offenngs of years, 
many of which in a rapid state of decay, may be seen 
crowded together unceremoniously in front of the 
temple, not to mention the images of men and women 
of baked mud, standing as so many servitors of the 
Goddess in hideous array. 

Another vow taken in given-up cases of Small-pox 
IS to give ‘‘ a dance ” in her honour, which is peculiar^ 
and must be undertaken only by a special set of Sudra 
men and women, who form professional companies, and 
who could beengagedfor payment Itis only dunngtlie 
time of the annual festival of the Goddess that such 
ja dance ought to be celebrated As the dance is an 
institution playing a very impoitant part in the social 
life of every South Indian village, it will not be out 
of place here to give a brief account as to bow it is 
conducted, and what the nature and status of the 
performers are. 

The dancing companies are itinerant and make a 
living by undertaking “ dances” for people who have 
taken dance-vows to the Goddess Men and women^ 
boys and girls, from among the low ranks of the 
Sudra community contribute to their number, and the 
women that join such companies are notably of low 
morals They combine with their.dance a rude mode 
of opera-like acting, singing snatches of wild ballads, 
doggerels, and bazaar-lyncs which are in the mouth 
of every Indian beggar, street crgan-gnnd&r, cart- 
diiver, and jutka-wallah, exuberant with much of 
animal spints. The inmates have appointed m 
their vow a particular annual festival of tli« God-. 
dSss to fulfil their promise The annual festival rtins 
3 


to as much as even a month in some villages, and a 
day out of it, is chosen for making good the \ ow. 
The priest Of the temple is given notice of the fact on 
that day, so that he may arrange to take the idol m 
procession round the streets in tho evening and bring 
it to the desired house at night Meanwhile, the man- 
ager of a dancing company specially stopping in the 
village on account of the festival season is sent for, 
and cn the terms being settled is asked to come w itli 
Ills retinue and the requisite furmsbings soon after the 
idol reaches the house, which will geneially be at 8 pm. 
Before this, a large shed will have aheady been erect- 
ed in front ot the house in view of the intended re- 
ception to the Goddess and tiie forthcomi'ig dance 
in her honoui 

At one end of the shed, the fully decked wooden 
image ot the Goddess, which is usually varnished with 
a thick red shiny paim;, is seated m great pomp after 
the procession has been gone tluough All the people 
of the street assemble there and prostrate themselves 
before tl»e image and indulge in every pious justicu- 
lation The dance which is mvaiiably conducted in 
the presence of the image is supposed to be witnessed 
and en3oyed by the Goddess “ unseen by man ” Though 
it IS usual to begin the dance as soon as the idol 
reaches the house, yet, if it is an early hour, they some- 
times put it off till it is as late as ten or eleven v m 
B y the time the dance will commence, all the people 
in the street are ready after their sapper for the 
coming recreation, munching their betel-nur, and as- 
sembling under the fand'il with screams and laughter 
to witness the interesting performance The clouty 
population of Sudra menials with their stolid sons and 
daughters who make up the greaterpart of tho sight- 
seers on tbe occasion, grace the assembly not a little. 

The pit, the stage, and the firing room are all one 
and the same. The mud-covered floor under the pandal 
affords enough room for the various functions of the 
actors and spectators. Nothing is scre.ened off from 
view as there is hardly any need for tbe actors to 
change apparel or trappings Each actot conies dress- 
ed once for all in tawdry native costumes, pleasing to 
the crowd, with head -gear and the rest made of ordi- 
nal y wood, coloured varnish, plaster and tinsel The 
same might be said of the actresses also who pio- 
bably put more pain on their face Any scene, nay 
any situation is imnrovised with the leadiness and 
rustle simplicity of the proverbi*) f9.iry-acting in “ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 

Now, the sound of the weird bag pipe "begins to roll 
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on tlie air making a mewmg music> while the sicken- 
ing thirds on the tabor keep time and the clamorous 
cymbals gmgle incessantly. Big shalWw-bottonied 
chatties filled with oil (not the petrolium by any means’) 
are fixed on tall posts. Thick wicks knotted and twist- 
ed, o£ the sizeiof one’s knuckles are immersed in the 
oil and lighted These pntnitive lamps which are 
placed two on each side of the “Boaids” do duty tor 
the costly appliances used in the English dancing- 
hall 

After the preliminary flourish of “ mewiog ” and 
“ thudding,” an actor appears on the scene whom*the 
audience is presumed to take for a king of the old 
Heroic period of the Mahabharat, His queen joins 
him presently, her face rippling with smiles Both 
sing songs and crack jokes A Prime Minister and 
a Clown appear by and bye All these mix together;* 
and exhibit to the audience some pantomime, a few 
attempts rft coarse repartees, some snatches of libidi- 
ons love songs, a few gallant-like acts There is deaf- 
ening vocal music now and then, and ample demon- 
stiation of provincial sbng in language and manners 
In fact the ludicions attitudes and gesifb'res which 
aotors and actressses put on, the drollery twinkling 
in their eye, the clownish nature of their behaviour 
and deportment, the tones, now drolling, now gurg- 
ling in which they carry on their conversation, 
abounding in fantastic quips and jokes, all these 
beggar description Thus the hours wear on till it is 
almost day-break, when the play closes, the actors 
are paid bj the goodman of the house, and the God- 
dess, after the vimates have taken leave of her in the 
usual style, by butnuig camphor and frank-mcense 
and “ offering” betel-nut, repairs to her temple-home 
on the shoulders of the * men who are appointed to 
carry her. 

The above description will give a fair idea of the 
so-called “dance-vows” forJfan Amman, taken by 
the inmates of the house, when they have reason to 
despair of the life of the patient from any alarming 
symptoms. But one of the most prominent of |he 
rites that is undertaken in the house during the 
patient’s agonies, as the vesicles are advancing in 
development is the costly dispensing of Hceigrnel 
to the Sudra menials in the village., 

A large quantity of nee, even? as many as /'oitr or 
jiie marhals at times, mixed with dhol, pieces of 
tender cocoannt keriiel, salt and abundant water is 
bojled down to a very liquid sort of savoury Kanji 
and distributed to nnmerons Sudra people including 


young children, on sultry noons This treat is 
repeated every second or third day till the pustules 
“ blacken,” shrivel and tend to slough The recipients 
swallow the gruel with keen zest, soliciting loudly, 
as* they do so, “ the gracious company of the sweet- 
Goddess,” 1 e , an invasion of siiiall-pox that would 
be mild and not painful The Kavji being a gift 
dispensed to honour the presence of the Goddess, it 
is supposed that those who jiartake of it will surely 
have an attack of pox, but never of a fatal or danger- 
ous nature as they voluntarily implore her “to set her 
seal” on them. Though the distribution of Kanji is 
believed to be a means of pacifying Man, the deafen- 
ing noise the menials make as they crowd at the 
street-door to partake of the distribution never 
fails to.annoy a good deal the woeful sufferer within. 
So much so, that duiing the performance of the 
ATaraji-dispensmg ceremony, the patient oftentimes 
imagines it were better be was left alone than sub- 
jected to the inflection of such horrid yells from the 
people at the irritating mid-day 
The restrictions observed in regaid to ihe admission 
of people into the infected house are varied and must 
be closely looked into. Enthusiasts possessed of 
“ Indo-raania” may try to read the inculcation of the 
best principles of the most approved modern hygiene 
under those restrictions But one who studies the 
facts with dispassionate judgment and u^ibiassed, 
reason, will best be able to jud^e whether hygiene 
any more than steps to stave off further progress of 
the contagion, is ever contemplated under the mask 
of such time-honoured injunctions Now, what are* 
the actual restrictions obtaining under tlie infected 
roof ? A pure virgin, a wife, that did not enter into 
sexual relations with her husband the previous night, 
a bachelor of unsullied morals, a married man that 
“ knew” not his bride withiu the past 12 hours, afid 
all widowers and widows of no loose cliaracter might 
go into the sick room and visit the patient One that 
has had a recent shave or an “ oil-bath,” a maiden or 
woman using scented cosmetics or ‘ painted with 
saffron’ will never be allowed to leach the bedside of 
the patient, not one who had just returned from any 
outstation. Even parents are never perraitlied to 
see their child should they chance to come from any 
outside 'place, however much they may anxiously 
yearn. Thb son will probably hav.e taken pox trhiKt 
stopping in a town whither he may have been sent on 
some purpose by his parents, and they will have 
come from their home m great flurry on an uigent 
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message, extremely eager to see their darling , yet 
they coaid never be allowed entry into .the house, 
immediately after thoir arrival They ought to stop 
elsewhere in the town for a day or two, and after 
a sufficient lapse of time, ranging from 2 to 5 dajfs 
according to circumstances may get admission into 
the infected house The inmates should be free fiom 
all ideas of “ wedded-life” till the Goddess “ goes 
out pf the house , if they are not, they would quit 
the house altogether. The entry or retention of 
people happening to be of a different desciiption 
from tbe above, is sore) it is thought, to kindle 
the raire of the imperious and sulky divinity , as a 
copseauenoe, the patient might suffer enormously 
fCom the pangs of the disease, if the Godess in her 
-anger is to forgiving as not to make away with 
him. The malformations and the deformities inciden- 
tal to patients emerging out of a bad attack such as 
blindness, lameness and other disfiguring distortions 
and even occasional paralysis are nothing else than 
punishments inflicted hy Man for violating her dic- 
tates. 

Again, within'the house itself no tasteful toilet or 
gay decoration is permitted, There should not be 
any loud outburst of laughter, nay, any indication of 
merriment, and everything ought to be grave-looking 
without evin a shadov/ of light-heartedness- They are 
not to ho^d a sumptuous banquet inviting friends 
and relations, and are^further strictly prohibited from 
prepanng any dish involving frying. The use of sesa- 
mnm or cocoanut-oil for culinary purposes is discoon- 
Tpenaijiced^^not to mention its service during bath or 
toilet. Bat-4trth6ir stead, castor-oil or ghee can be 
used with perfect immunity. If the patient was mar- 
ried, his bride, should quit the house and live away 
from it till “ the Goddess left the house ” Any slight 
infringement from these rules may result in some- 
thing dismally injurious to the sufferer. 

Tradition has it that the small-pox patient should 
on no account be allowed to travel, for M^ahamayi will 
little brook any default on the part of her conscript 
m that direction. And mentioj;^ must also be made of 
^he widespread belief that there qould be no worse 
crime under the Sun, putting an affront upon thp 
Goddess’ legislation, than the patient’s shifting to his 
bride’s house. The fate of the sufferer will then be 
algaost sealed^ and the virulence and magnttode of the 
i»bi.ack will pass conception. But, according to some 
high priests of demonolatry, who might outdo Jesuits 
in.cwsuisfry and hafr-splitting explanations the 


degree of penalty will lessen with individual circum- 
stances ot ei-tenuation Thus, differences are con- 
templated bd/ween the patient who repaired to the 
residence of his spouse of his own free will, and the 
patient who was removed to his bride’s house with- 
out his consciousness or will, by his friends or rela- 
tions, between the sufferer who was tarrying at his 
father-m-law’s residence when casually overtaken by 
the disease, and the sufferer who reached his fathor- 
m-law’s house after the symptoms were once patent 
upon his body 

We may presume for the sake of our present a,o- 
count that the patient has not transgressed any of 
tbe recognised enactments of Man At the point 
we have now reached, the stagf of unconscious 
raving will certainly have passed away. Tho 
St&sif that succeeds it le far worse. Conscious- 
ness has become thoroughly restored only to make 
him doubly alive to the inflammatory pam all 
over his body. As has been already pointed out, 
be cannot*rest easily in,any posture Even the calls 
of naturqcan' never be attended to withqut the assist- 
ance of sorfiebody. The midnight hours become 
the most painful aud dreary. The company of rela- 
tions and friends which was perhaps, m a measure, 
a source of diversion daring the day is refused to him 
then. Thus, the solitude of the midnfght added on 
to his natural sleeplessne-,8, harrows him, giving him 
ample leisure to fume over his mordant pain. In & 
few days, the pain lessens, although, an unexpected 
sensation of unbearable itch is Ushered in step by step 
The remedies usually employed to allay it have al- 
ready been dwelt upon at sufficient length. Suffice iti 
to say here, that when the* itch is at its climax 
a stage from which the small-pox snfferer 
can reasonably look i or ward to certain recovery, 
loses control over him'<elf, and scratches hi^body, 
especially the face go heartily, that noting sbprt ot 
bleeding happens in many instances. The fittings 
which 3,re so conspicuous a feature in.snr T-pox 
stricken people are due to the luordioate scratching 
under such tempting Odds. But as a mechanical 
preventive against the disfiguring mischief of the 
fingers bh« patient’s hands are now and then muffled 
with pads of rags In the face of such precautions, it 
is not uncommon to tiiad patients emerging out of the 
attack, woefully pockpitten. Again, on those pustu- 
les that have been scratched to a bad depth, and which 
might turn out thereby fresh seats of luflammatiwi 
and irritation, it is usual to apply as a medioamedt 
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tender neem leaves brayed to a pulp But, "whetber 
this method of treating is altogether free from ob- 
jection according to the healing art of tliO West, tins 
IS not the place for us to discuss As the belief goes, 
no better doctoring could be devised undei the circum- 
stances to assist the” patient looking to the fact that 
he IS, for all intents and purposes, entirely at the 
mercy of Man 

By degrees, the feeling of itch gets more and 
more tolerable, and the patient’s appetite, which was 
hitherto at a low ebb, improves fairly The fat 
vesicles ha'^e in the meantime shrunk in sl^e and* are 
at next door to “ withering ” The patient is also 
able to divert himself by conversation with his visi- 
tor and thinks that aftei all life is worth living 
Such signs lead his relations to conclude that the 
time has come when they Plight think of the rfeces^ 
sary post-clinical ‘ bath ” All the old matrons in 
the streel? are specially invited to pronounce then 
opinion whether the sufferer is fit for the “ bath ’ or 
it should be put oft till after sometime If they 
should concur in believing that the day has come, 
a day for the “ batV’ is appointed, an& a thanks 
I, ving players is offered to Man, seeking submis- 
sively her leave for the intended “ bath ” 

We must note, m passing, that tbe Tamil- 
speaking people of Southern India recognise vari- 
ous types of small-pox, diffeientiatnig them 
by the duration of the invasion, the acuteness of the 
suffering, and the shape and the number of the pus- 
tules. Ono form is known in Tamil as “ T’aiiaj-Fni” 
(Palm-climber.), another, “ Manal-Van''’ (Sand-hea- 
per), and so on The former is so designated tiom 
the circumstance that the pustules hrsb develop from 
the foot up, then shivel from the head down, again 
latten from the foot fdrwaids, and so on in succession 
This rhythmic rising and falling m the size of the 
vesicles from ‘ toe to top’ andiic^ icna, have probab- 
ly suggested to tbe people’s mind the idea of the 
‘^Palm-clinlbeT’ or the proveibial toddy-drawer or 
SMndn. A similar explanation would apply to the 
ManaUidi i, type. In this case, the pustules are cora- 
paiatively small, but very numerous, so much so, the 
collection resembles a heap of l,aige giaiift o-t sand 
dasbed on the body, Other types are not wanting in 
which the vesicles are arranged in tbe form of a bunch 
of grapes or run into one another so as to become 
large-sized pustKles«enclosing enormous purulent mat- 
ter. These are known to both Hindus and Europeans, 
■who have devised names for them in conlonnity with 


the genius of their respective languages Foi instance 
the meaning of the opposite English woid Cunjuilose 
as applied to a type of small-pox will be patent to 
every well-informed student of the tongue 

Ko doubt, the mam event pa\ing the way for the 
patient’s post-clinical “ bath” is the slinukiiig of the 
pustules fioin head to foot In iact, even it the 
shrinking should have proceeded only so fai down a*- 
the chest, the pi ople aie satisfied and are not afraid 
of voting for the patient’s “ bath.” As tlw “ bath” is 
peculiai in many ways, we must linger a while heie to 
make out the inteiestmg features under tins item 

By the day of the ‘‘ bath,” our patient will ha\e 
hardly attained to that level of health which could 
impart to him strength sufficient to move jibout oi 
which could enable bun to sit on liis hams He is lift- 
ed bodily, therefoie, by his nursing lelations and 
gently placed in the ” court-yard” where his bathing 
usually takes place One or two inembeis hold him 
in a squatting attitude, when the delightfully wnim 
watei IS drizzling on his head The jvatei that is- 
thus used should have been moderately heated with 
plenty of neem leaves and chopped slices of saffion 
Some grams of omani (countiy-wort) aio also pounced 
and put into it Thus, when it is m a fit condition t( 
be used foi tbe bath, it will be a suit of weak decoc- 
tion of neem leaves and saffidn, fiavouied also with 
omam This bathing lotion, if we may so stj Ic it, m 
believed to be prepared from a special reetpe given b-^ 
Man, in her overflowing mercy for her wretched chil- 
dren on earth It is quite probable that the bath ha*' 
also some antiseptic properties. Nine or ten aveiage- 
sized pitchers of the watei, so carefully piepaied, aie 
gently poured on the body of the patient, tbe witbei- 
ed pustules being softly rubbed in the meanwlnle with 
a tender bunch of neem leaves by a special woiAaij 
that attends to the woik- At the close of the bath, 
lus body is cautiously wiped from bead to foot by 
means of soft, thread -bare rag^, cusbion-like to touch 
by women who are supposed td be skilled in the busi- 
ness The moisture on the body is thus taken away 
with hardly any trouble to Ibe patient, who is, next, 
taken to a roomy spot in the house and left to, recline 
at full length. He is then supplied with meal pre- 
pared lu strict accordance with the rules of regimen 
prescribed for the present stage, about which we shall 
have occasion to speak presently. 

The next bath comes off after the lapse of three oi 
four days. It is different from the preceding in that 
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oil IS introduced in it as an e-nolhent application for 
the first tune after the attack of small-pox. The fact 
IS well known that in ordinary instances of the so- 
called “ oil-bath,” the native «f the Tamil districts 
rubs himself, to begin with, With a large quantity of 
sesamum oil, and washes himself, afterwards, toler- 
ably clean of the anomt’iient by a judicious use ofthe 
“ oil cake ” of Bassia lonqifolha or of the ground 
legumes of Acacia eoneinna Although the second bath 
in question might, lor couitesy^s sake, be designated 
an “ oil-bath,” we should not fail to notice that the 
usual sesamum oil will never be employed in it, as 
being prohibited by MSri^s dictates Castor-oil is 
therefore substituted in the place of the ordinary 
hair wash. Just as in the case of the fi"st bath, the 
patient is held in a squatting position by a female mem- 
ber of the family, while a second person gently 
applies castor-oil to his head, "the looks on which 
have become badly matted through neglect of 
dressing during the disease The body also is bedaubed 
profusely with the oil Brayed Fhaseolus nungo is 
then cautiously, rubbed, with a goodly quantity of 
tepid water, on his bead and body, in order to remove 
the oil. Lukewarm water is next poured on him as a 
bath. A soft tattered towel is brought in, wherewith 
the last d’-ops of water that might remain on his 
body are removed. His diet awaits him with scru- 
pulous punctuality the moment he is out of this 
elaborate bathing, and, after his breakfast is over, 
he IS left to he dow,ii and sleep. The castor-oil ‘ wash’ 
is repeated once ifl;^tery three or four days, till, by 
degrees, the rules lil'acken, and the usual sesamum oil 
IS used without objectwnr, even before Mdn is “ taken 
leave of.” 

A word or two is here necessary about the patient’s 
dietary during the petiod covered by these religio- 
medical baths* Being considered to be affected with 
a wasting disease, he is fed With very nutritious food 
Curds and ghee are given in laiish abundance. Chilly 
13 invariably avoided As a substitute for this ordinary 
curry-stuff of the Hindu Cookery, pepper is Used ill 
the preparations meant for the patient’s consumption, 
hfeals are given to him many times a day to make 
up, tia-|t were, for his lost strength and vigour The 
recovering patient is als6, to be true to factSj a 
ravenous eater. And he digests well at the same time, 
being porsessed after the attack of a good and un- 
tiring stomach. We must remember again that when 
the ordinary sesamum oil is begun to be used as a 
4 


hair-wash, the eating of cold rice m the early morn 
mg, mixed^ with a large quantity of creamy curds, 
IS recommended, nay, enforced in the c&se of the 
patient. But he only hails at the idea. For, the diet is 
more than palatable to him, and he enjoys it iv.tn no 
inconsiderable zest Such is the supreme and enviable 
quality of the appetite the disease blesses him with, 
for sometime at any rate after its expiry It is quite a 
common thing to find people after an attack of small 
pox, growing much bulkier and fatter, bulkier and 
fatter indeed than what they were like, befoie the 
attack. 

The people m the house will not pitch upon a time 
“ to give the Ooddess leave ’ so soon as the patient 
Would wish for, fur more than one reason. When once 
che has picked up sufficient strength to walk about, he 
Is ifaturally desirous to go out of the house, and to 
mix \Mth people in the street, from whom he has been 
cut off for so long a time The domestic immurement 
is too much for him But under hardly any , circum- 
stances will he be permitted to get away, if the Goddess 
has not beea previously " taken leave of ’ For another 
thing, the Goddess should not be sent out, unless 
she had shown to the inmates a wi]lmgness to retire 
to her home Or to roam elsewhere, There might be, for 
instance, other members of the family under the infect- 
ed roof, without any visitation, and, thus, m antici- 
pation of further attacks on such of them, the inmates 
wait for a fairly long period, ranging usually from 
20 to 30 days, after the complete recovery of the 
patient, before thinking of “ sending Her home ’* 
It 13 supposed that the ten days preceding and 
succeeding the New Moon are the most favour- 
able, or, rather, hkeljP days for a ‘ fresh sport 
of hers, with any others, in the^patient’s house. The 
inmates take care, therefore, to prolong the in- 
terim, between the recovery of the patient and 
the ceremony of “ sending Her home,” as much as 
possible, lest otherwise they should iiUcur the severe 
displeasure of the sufly Goddess, ending, perhaps, 
m the wholesale death of the entire family* The 
popular belief is very strong on this point, and every 
endeavour will, as a consequence, be unflinchingly 
made, to give the Goddess full opportunity “ to play 
herself out” with such inmates of the house as she 
has either failed, or did not find time hitherto to 
“ sport with.” This tiresome interim, the unfortunate 
patient will have to count as an age, since strict 
watch will be maintained over him to see that he 
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“Soes not stir any where beyond the four walls of the 
house In a word, he will never be permitted to steo 
outside the threshold of his house under any contin- 
gency whatever, for fear of fretting the Goddess by 
making a pullic exhibition of her “ robe of pearls,” 
which she, in her extreme grace, has seen it fit to 
deck him with” The public ought not to gaze 
upon him when he has not yet doffed her costly and 
handsome “ robe of pearls” given to him by for 
a “ihoi t wear, and that, in pnrate When the pustules 
have sloughed and shi ank in, and the scabs h^ve 
pared off, i hen ribthng but black circular marks dots 
the bndy of the patient, as the outcome of the attack, 
Jlfm may be said t(j have taken off her “tobe” and 
not till then We may well mgh call, therefore, the 
abo>7e interim as one of real .incarceration for our poor , 
patient, both liteially and metaphoi ically. 

On the day of giving the Goddess final leave “ to 
go out to roam after Her own sweet will,” a grand 
feast 13 tirganised in her name to which relatives and 
friends are invited. An old widow is specially 
“hired” to discharge the onerous duty of i impersonating 
M^ri on that day, m ooniiecti on with some ceremonies 
in which her “ ftfuotion” plays a paramount part. 
Being thought to he the vicegerent of Mdri for the 
time, she is requested to partake of the sumptuous 
feast before others, as a mark of honour and respect 
Whatever the widow does, is believed to be inspired 
by Mdri herself After her meal is over, she is 
presented with a lot of chkes prepared for the occa- 
sion. fruits and other edibles, not to mention a few 
silver coins, all of which she takes in a long piece 
of cloth, and ties it round her belly. Holding 
in one of her hands a large bunch of neem 
leaves, and ,n the other, some “ sacied ashes” 
taken from the altar of Muh maintained in the 
house, and rearing herself to her full height, she 
approaches the patient, who is ready for the cere- 
mony after, the “ fareweU bath ” in the morning, and 
blesses him by wafting the bunch over his head three 
times, and by rubbing the ashes on his forehead. 
Then, without uttering a word, and w^th the bunch 
of neem leaves and the sacred ashes held' s'eadily in 
her hands, she suddenly rushes out of the house 
and proceeds m a southerly ,dn’®cfion “ at the 
pace of a running bullock.” The rule is that she 
should not allow hercelf to be seen in this state by 
any one in the street ; and for this reason she dashes 
back to her house in great flurry and dresses herself 
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anew in her usual way. Such a widow officiating at 
the “ leave tafang ceremony of Mdrt ” is not easily 
procurable, it b-mg a prevalent idea that only the 
cast-aways among Brahmm widows are fit to discha 
the “ fiendish duty.” Be it remarked in this counec- 
tion that the widow should eat only m that room 
wherein theGoddess has been invoked and worshipp 1, 
since the date of her advent in the house 

Towards the evening of that day, the offering- 
coutents of tlie room are all scrupulously collected 
the “ eatable" portion of wbieh being presented to the 
Sudra menials waiting for theGSddess’ last “leavings,’’ 
and the remaining debris, compi ising amongst the 
rest heaps of neem leaves, being thrown away careful- 
ly in a far-off tank. From that day onward^ the in- 
mates resume their “ usual” customs and social prac- 
tices wlinh, till then, they had to hold in abeyance, 
to suit themselves to new n: 'ds. 

Althougli the Goddess might thus be formally sent 
out of the hoa,e, the reco^•erlng natient would ha' dly 
be allowed for six more months to go out freely or 
attend to his avocation^. The gaze of a large body 
of people should, by all means, be shunned. Apart 
from the provocation of the Goddess, there is the 
blighting influence of “ evil eye’’ to which he will be- 
come subject, should he unsuspectingly mingle with 
his neighbours or others in the -village. “Evil eye,” 
the belief runs, if cast upon the body of a man re- 
covering from small-pox or its after-effects, would 
bring on a repetition of the attack, ending in the 
unerring mortality of the individual. This reversion i» 
technically called in Tamil parlance, marUkoor, mean- 
ing “ next puncture ” 

The stage of the after-effects of small-pox 
might appropriately detain us ndw. The relatives 
of the patient tend him with the utmost care 
duiing the six months following the formal “ sending 
away”o£ the Goddess Mention has already been mad© 
of the rising appetite of the paient, .nidthe commen- 
surate diligence with which the inmates look afteii ljiiii 
in the matter of his diet, whicb is religiously coi^tant 
m quahty all the tme- The meals are rich and noi»risli- 
ing and repeated in many cases even as often as six 
limes a day The scabs pare off m great numbers from 
the seat of the dying pustules, and fall on the floor, 
furnishing a rich feast to ants which crowd round the 
place attracted by the smell More often than not, ihe 
patient himself is found busy peeling away the scabs* 
even before they are ready to fall off of their own 
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accord, as, presumably, this kind of occupation is 
delightful to him. If the attack was great' or violent, 
there also occurs day after day an epidermal ecdysi> ; 
so much so, the skin of the body including that of t^he 
palm and the sole, becomes excessively tender, and 
over-sensitive to heat and cold.As a consequence, walk- 
ing in the open with unprotected feet will be nothing 
short of a feat, be it on rusrged ground in the shadei 
or bn soft and humid earth in the sun. Nay, very 
often, shoes, if made of ordinary leather, would seem 
hard and pinching for the sole. Under such circum- 
stances. the patient will not for a moment think 
of taking a walk, though it be only for a brief dis- 
lance, nor of handling energetically any heavy tool or 
iniplemert. The most tepid substance has an exag- 
gerated heat for his palm Bearing in mind this 
singular defect, the inmates of the house see that the 
food he eats is served to him, deplete of al' warmth. 

It is not at all surprising therefore that the Hindus 
should have made it a point not to allow the patient 
to indulge hardy walking, nor give him any work 
involving exposure to the sun. He is scarcely asked 
to do anything else, save to sit quiet, p-nd eat nourish- 
ing food as many times a day as his system re- 
quires He is ako recomme^jded to have a coTd 
plunging bath every morning, on the ground that it 
has cooling, tonic properties,' and that he also coul| 
better endure cold than heat, during his severe 
‘moulting ’ stage. The special rules that regulate the 
daily life of the patient for these six months, enjoin- 
ing strict inaction and inordinate fattening, bespeak 
liberally the dreadful idea Hindus have formed, time 
out of mind, of the wasting nature of small-pox. As 
the Tamil people say, considering no doubt the 
scrupulous attention to his rich convenience, with 
which the small-pox patient is looked after during the 
after-ejffects, “It is indeed an enviable thing to be a 
solvent patient of Mdri^’ 1 

The Tamils have long ago invented a method of 
‘ propagation by cuttirg”for inducing the epidemic in 
persons who have not had an attack. The pared scalps 
of the recovering patient are, sometimes, treasured up 
to a shred by interested persons, which, after being 
put^to a cap of water, are emptied into the mouth 
of those that need a visitatiomj or, the rancid ropy 
maitter from the pustules that have been ratuer late 
ill healing, is mixed with milk and sugar, and given 
as a beverage. But very frequently the matter is also 
introduced straightway ihto spres which one may 


chance to have on the body. In all such cases, it is 
said, the attack will be less violent, for, the man, who 
is the subject of the experiment, has thereby shown 
himself to be solicitous to serve’ under Mari for a 
time. This voluntary method of inviting Mari is sup- 
posed to be highly propitious to Her, and she, m re- 
turn, would, in a large measure, slacken the demand 
of hospitalities from her “ host.’^ 

The general belief in the Southern districts of 
this Presidency regarding the duration of the after- 
effects of the epidemic, is that it will take the patient 
not less than a year from the date O'^ the airtack, to 
recoup his lost health and strength, and in exception- 
al cases, even more It is also a prevalent notiou that 
with the recovery of a man from staall-pox, any other 
disease that might have been already afflicting him, 
woipld vanish. An attack of small-pox is thus said to 
be a most wonderful purifier of the human frame. 

A Hindu who has lost a dear kinsman -of his, as 
the victim of the contagion, ought not to indulge in 
loud outbursts of wedding, lest he, by so* doing 
should irritate the pugnacious divinity into spreading 
her ravages still more among his relations. On the 
other hand, he might ‘‘ dance ” with joy and merri- 
ment, at all acts of the Goddess, no matter whether 
they are right or wrong. 

Although the fact is beyond all reasonable con- 
tention that the contagion has been plaguing India 
from times lost to memory, the level-headed Dravi- 
dian is not tired of telling tl^e world that the disease 
began in India only with the introduction of RaiL 
ways. He tells us the interesting story that both 
the small-pox and cholera Goddesses were roused: 
out of their eternal slumber, and caused to roam 
fiercely at large, by certain early European Railway 
Engineers, who irreverenjtly gave orders to destroy 
their old temples, for the bare fault of chancing to 
intercept a Railway line, that was laid up in North 
India. In any case, we should not fai). to congratu- 
late him upon the daring ingenuity of his well-minded 
coECOCtioni 

V. V. RAMANiN. 


Salutation to the.clsity who is not definable in time 
or space: infinite, pure intelligence in incarnate form : 
who is peace and glory, whosq sole essence is self- 
knowledge.— Bhartrihai i. 
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Sn Rama and the Ramayana 


In the September and October number of this 
magazine there appeared an article entitled “The 
King and the Sudra Saint,” with «ur comments there- 
on. Exception has been takfu to oui language, and we 
publish below the correspondence on that subject bet- 
ween ourselves and our learned brother Mr. T.Sadasiva 
Aiyar. We have always had the greatest respect for 
the talents of our brother, but we are veri, sorrv, we 
cannot be in agreement with his views on this ques- 
tion, the differencea being so marked and fundamental. 

Our brother virtnally believes that the sage Valmiki 
lived ap4 wrote diis poem in the Dwapara Yuga itself 
and that every mcident narrated in it are facts of 
history which has thus the merit of being recorded 
by a contemporary, who was be ndes blessed with ocen't 
TifiioD and that all the characters and figures mtro 
duced therein were real beings, and celestial ones too, 
and he could diso explain obscure incidents in the 
light of occultisnu He is equivocal, however, about 
the divinity of Sri Rama, He is regarded by our 
brother as an Avatar of the Saguna Vishnu. He 
postulates also that Parabfahman cannot be born 
as an Avatar, and cannot apeear in human or any 
other form Bat as to our query ‘^Can Parabrahman, 
become the Saguna Iswara i*’ he replies that the libe- 
rated man wLo has become Sivam or Parabrahman 
can through His Grace limit himself to SagHua Iswara 
and do.fhe action of creation, preservation and destruc. 
tion m appropriate forms. He also says There are 
great Iswaras who have reached Nirguna Pa.abrah- 
man and who are theufore called rarahrahman^ but 
whenever they will have to do so, can limit themselves 
to Saguna.” From these at any i ate we , can deduce 
that Parabrahman' fer se cannot become Saguna 
Iswara and cannot be the cause or the occasion for 


gestation, human or the rest But Jiias, souls, when 
liberated, become Saguna Iswpras, who enteimg 
Hirguna Paia-Brahman become Para-Brahmans as it 
we^e, and these can leave their abode when praied 
for, condition themselves and become once again 
Saguna Beings animating human foims Becoming 
mem and women, they too can eat and drink and grow 
fat, they can marry and procreate, they can acquire 
wealth, power and dominion, and rejoice over aB 
these, nay, they can cry and weeo, when depnved of 
these, grow angry and kill their enemies, and becom- 
ing despondent, can give up* their ghost though 
of course voluntarily But “ all the world’s a 'itage 
and all the men and women merely players They 
have their exits and entrances , And one map m his 
time plays many parts ” But m the ordinary world, 
there is some moral code, or ethical test for one’s act- 
ing, because one is so human out and out in all serious- 
ness and necessity But these divine or semi-divme 
players are merely mock-p?layers and spoil their acting 
by being conscious that they are so , and even if they 
should forget for a moment that they are mock- 
mortals, the Gods come out m all their pageants and 
fttify proclaim to them that they are Divine, greatly 
Divine. 

But, for our part, we believe that all the so-called 
inspired works we peruse are after all the produc- 
tions of their much despised kali age, and that as our 
fnend Kali is growing m years, he is seeing more and 
more of advance in art and science, and m morality 
and good government, than it ever was the fortune of 
any anterior period real or visionary. Our moral sense 
has been growing keener and our intellect brighter, 
and onr religion certainly purer, though on the other 
hand the existence of vice and sm and irreligion and 
superstition is Jound m equal abundance And it is 
work-a-day men and not celestials who are honestly 
tryttig to combat as far as possible such ills flesh is 
heir to. 

We believe also that these works contain more fic- 
tion than fact and that they have lessons for the ordi- 
nary reader and not alone to the Occult Seer. Exagge- 
ration was the characteristic trait of the age of these 
ancient writers , and infant minds always delight in 
astounding situations, blood-curding catastrophes, 
and dreamland wonders, e.g , our Fairy Tales and 
Arabian Nights Entertainments, ^o doubt some -of 
these hooks are intended to teach ns moral duties 
comprising the first three Pnrusharthae, Dharma, 
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Aitba, and Kaon, and some books there are which 
convey spiritual truths by means of parablf s, allegories 
or stories aa4 these deal with the last Puiiishartha 
Moksha , and some books with all these combined 
We believe it to be the good of society that books 
dealing with the first three aie as important to it as 
the last class of books , and there is actually danger 
111 people becoming too much Brahmanised, for i! is 
apt to produce more hypocrites than really honest men. 
The present crisis in our age may even involve this 
element of danger. As our Bi other observes truly, 
the purpose of Ramayana is to teach us our duties m 
regard to Dharma, Artha, and Kama, the reuwd 
being the securing of earthly bliss and enjoyment, 
of hymeneal happiness, of wealth, domestic, peace, 
childreiijC union of friends and relations, and so on 
But our Biother thinks that Uttara Kanda is believed 
to give Moksha , but on reading the last page of this 
Kanda, we fail to come across any such fhalam being 
recounted on the conti ary, removal of sms, long life 
and prosperity, sons, riches, 'honour m this world and 
the world of the dead, and strength, these are all the 
pJialams set forth on this last page We doubted 
that the Uttarakanda was the work of the writer of 
the Purvakanda, and we find we are not alone m our 
suspicion Several Pundits whoiji we consulted liave 
expressed^imilar doubts and tliia is probably the real 
reason for its unpopularity, though of course an 
occult reason is giveii as is always usual We find at 
least one proof in the book itself. The last section of 
the Ynddhakanda finishes off the story completely alter 
stating that Sri Rama lived for ten thousand y ears 
in glory and happiness, performing ten Aswamed- 
hams, &c , and that all his subjects lived happily and 
long And it continues, “ And this sacred Epic, 
the fruit of its kind, affording piety, fame and long 
life, and describing the conquest of the Kings was 
composed by Valmiki lu the days of yore,” and all the 
phdams for reciting Valmiki’s story are recounted in 
detail— such as multiplied, relations, increased wealth 
and crops, beautiful wives, excellent happiness and the 
accomplishment of all desires, long life, wealth, fame, 
intellect, prowess and good bi-others , (and m this 
long li^t forsooth we don’t find any thing concerniug 
its spiritual eflScacy). And why we ask should thfs 
section devoted to the authorship aniphalams be added 
here, at the end of the Ynddhakanda, if m fact the work 
wiis not finished here as it stood originally ? — when m 
fact we do not find any such statement at the end of 


any of the previous kandas And the reileiated state- 
ment at the end of the XJttaiakanda that Valmiki 
even wrote the Uttarakanda, aud the citing of Brah. 
ma himself as a witness thereof, . is extremely suspi- 
cious Brahma lost all worship for telling oue he on a 
a previous occasion, and the writer of this passage 
evidently wants to heap further coals oii his devoted 
heads. We recognize also that the work was 
written m an age when the belief in a host of gods, 
Indra and Varuna, Agm, Vayu, Soma and Smya 
as sull powerful had not been altogether lost. 
We.recognize also thatm course of time this belief 
again was lost, and more moufttbeistic beliefs 
centred r(mnd one person alone of the lot , the perso- 
nality of Sn Rama was so far magnified that the 
recognition began to be confined to distinct sects, and 
these believed that SriRajna was the leal Paiabiah- 
man, and none else, and wo have several Upanishads 
concocted for the puipose of raising him to the high- 
est divine pedestal Similarly the character of Sri 
Krishna set forth in the Mahabharata was evqlved so 
as to make him a great god, Krishnaism and Bhaga- 
vata Parana and Krishnatapini and Gopalatapini 
Upanishads being the result of this odd dispensation* 

For one thing, we have not blandly followed the 
opinions of westein scholais, though at the same time 
we have hardly stinted to appreciate the large 
amount of sense m their writings Where they have 
failed IS in failing to understand us even from our 
own standpoint ; there being such a vast hiatus -of 
basic difference between standpoint of the orientals- 
including the Jews and the Christians, and that of 
the occidentals. 

We understand that in Religion, sentiment or emo- 
tion 18 a potent factor, and fain would we have 
examined the figure of Sn Rama as depicted 1^ 
Valmiki, but we are afraid we would be wofunding 
the feelings of our friends and brothers And we 
need not make secret of the fact that the waters of 
Rama’s history after Valmiki, whatevei might be the 
language they should have chosen to depict the 
narration have displayed greater delicacy of taste and 
culture and in fact a good deal more ingenuity. They 
have omitted very many ugly incidents, glossed over 
the inconsistencies, sought plausible reasons and ex- 
planations for some irreconcilable facts, and have 
avoided the semi-coarse language of Valmiki When 
we pointed out the brutal language put by Valnnki into 
the mouth of Rama at the time of Sfia's first “Trial,” 
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our BraKrnm friend was simply horrified* Such langu- 
age will be I eadilj perceived to be inconsistent with our 
present notion of Sri Eama. Kamban, oui^ Tamil poet, 
would not even hold that Eavana had even touched 
Sita , because he knew that to have used the langu- 
ageof Valmiki would have bofu ]arringto the feelings 
of his audiencb. The Sanskrjt poet Bhavabhuti intro- 
duces ii’cer touches in his version of the Sudra Saint’s 
story According to Valmiki, it is not a voice from 
Heaven that proclaimed the cause of the Boy’s death; 
but it was Rama’s Brahmin advisers who were called 
in and who imparted this precious information Rama’s 
hand did not pause and his lieait did not melt at 
the sight of the Sudia Saint, according to Valmiki , 
but he goes right up to the Saint and chips off his 
head with his beautiful sword • and Behold I the gods 
appear and praise him for this And from the story as^ 
given here, theie is no room even for the Occultinier- 
pretation offeied by our Biothei The Brahmin ad- 
visers 11 ° Valmiki hold that for a Sudra to do 
penance is %pso pcto an iniquity and a sin for 
which the only expiation iS by a death-penalty. 
If the Sudra Saint did however get into Heav en it 
was not through his met it, but it was on account of the 
merit of the pei son who killed him The story of 
Bbima killing a huge serpent and releasing it from 
the mortal coil js good as a story and less repugnant 
to oui sense Valmiki does not state either that the 
Sudra was under any curse uor does he make 
hiijn thank Rama and feel gratofnl for this proffered 
Salvation v%a homicide 1^ Valmiki states also that it 
was due to Rama’s own iniquity in allowing a Sudra 
to practise penance, that the Brahmin boy died. 
Poets and dramatists do not always draw on facts for 
their story, and are not faithful to their prototypal 
text or original, be that a previous poetic legend or 
a composite mass of fugitive tradition, but lay their 
copious imagination under severe contribution, and 
Bhavabhuti and Kamban ate co4 exceptions to this 
dictum 

We will append now the correspondence relating 
to this subject which inevitably, though fortunately, 
has afforded ns an oppoitunity to voice our opinions 
cn ‘ Rama and the Ramayana.’ What we have stated 
above in such elaboration and entirety will be better 
comprehended, by our readers, after a close perusal 
of the following letters and the replies they elicited 
fiom onr pen iii return- 


I 

From (hi correspondent. 


In the September and October number of the Light of 
Truth, the Editor has very ably remove! some misappre- 
bensions of the Reverend Dr G U. Pope regarding 
thejiife of Saint Sundara Though the Reverend Gentle- 
man’s fulromations were put very delicately, we all felt 
them keenly, 

2 But IS it not very surpising to see in the Editorial 
“notes and comments’’ in that same issue a complete mis- 
understanding of the Lie of the ‘Diviue Avatara of Su 
Rama ? The Editorial (unlike Dr. Pope) fulminates vio- 
lently against Sri Rama that “'he is a most shocking' 
instance of caste and priestly tyianny, ” “of want of 
courage and moral strength,” “ of humanity anef justice,” 
etc Leaving aside Bhava Bliooti’s poem, has the learned 
Editor cared to read the incidents in Valmiki’s Rama- 
yana itself? That tl'eElitor should adopt the grotes- 
que absaid Western theory that Sage Valmiki thiough 
jealousy and antagonism pat down the Southerns as mon- 
keys- shows hov deeply the wells of sobey thought in 
English educated minds have been poisoned by the 
diriori speculations of Western so-called Orientalists Mr. 
Telaug, R C Dutt, Mr M. M, Kunte, Mr Ranade 
and many similar gigantic intellects have succumbed to the 
poisonous influence Sage Valmiki says that the monkeys 
who assisted Sri Rima were born of Gods and had the 
power to change tbeir forms at will and were specially 
sent to tlie earth to assist Him in the glorious euterpnse 
of re-establishing Dharma. Of course, if the Editor has 
become so enlightened as to think that all this is super- 
stitious or, even worae, a deliberate Le (a “ sop ” thrown* 
out to the cerberas of popular conscience as if the popu- 
lar conscience would have been better than that of the 
s'tmtly cliioni(lei’), I have nothiin; more to say. That 
Valmiki “ did not cherish great veneration for the piety 
of the monkeys ” though he could “ hardly deny thom^ 
the qualities of couiage, t> uthfulness, and fidelity ” is 
also grotesque when we know that Hanuman was praised 
by Sri Rama at tbs very first interview for hia very 
gieat learning in all the Vedas and Shastias and in Gram- 
mar and Hauumau is considered the very embodiment of 
piety In short, unless we ruthlessly strike off every 
passage in the Rara.ayana which goes against our pre- 
conceived view that “ monkeys’’ means “ Southerns,” 
we will be met by difficnlties at each step If those 
jaisages, were taken away, you can amuse yourself with 
a parody of itbe Ramayana line Mark Twain’s parody of 
Shake'peai’s Julius Caesar or of George Washington's 
life ” 
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3. “ Poor Siia being swallowed np by the Earth is 
mere poetic symbology for a most heart-rending suicide ” 
This IS absurd (please excuse the word) Sita Devi was 
born of Mother Earth and not of human womb and she 
was taken back by the Spirit of the Earth, through her 
purity and at her request. I ask a plain question “ Do you 
or do you not believe in the Eegents of the Earth, Water^ 
Fire, Vayu and Akas mentioned in all our religious bqpks, 
(Divine, intelligent, powerful beings guiding Evolution) 
and la their Devis ” ? If you don’t, I am not surprised at 
your remarks. If Kama was an ordinary Ksbatnya, his 
act of abandoning his pnte wife was blameable Bathe 
was a King and the duties of a King are in some respects 
different from those of other Kshati lya®. He can kill his 
nnraly aud vicious subjects without observing the ordi* 
nary ra||^ of warfare and he mast so conduct himself 
(by for himself even lawful private pleasures) so 

as to misguide many of his contemporary subjects in the 
pjpith of Dbarma (sic). Even Saiut Bbishma felt diffident 
about the path of Dharma m some instances, but you seem 
to be cock-sure of everything Your statements that King 
“ Kama repented of his act and ‘ all his subsequent 
miseries are due ioit” are quite wrong He never 
repented (according to the Baiuayana) except for his 
having wasted three days in sorrowing for Sita’s absence 
and in not having looked after the welfare of his sub- 
jects durirg those three days. Of coarse, his loving heart 
felt and voluntarily bore all the acute miseries of separa- 
tion, but oftly in order to show to ns bow dear a wife should 
be to the .heart of her husband, and to show that we also 
ought to hear all misefies for the sake of Dharma. What 
does Mother Sita herself say to Lakshmana when she is 
abandoned, quite close to the hermitage of Valmiki ? 
She says that she understood Sri Eama’s motives well and 
that Sri Rama should not grieve for her hut-sfeould pro- 
tect his subjects with Dharma. 

4 Coming to the Sadra’s death, the Ramayaua 
shows that the Sndra was performing penance not to 
attain “ Sivam” or “ Moksham” bat to go to Swarga (a 
place of mental comfort) along with his physical and as- 
tial bodies like Tnsanku In shoit, be was making a low 
kind of Ksimya Tapas, the higher Tapas being common to 
all castes Tapas to attain Swarga after physical and 
astral bodies die is also not prolnhitcd. What Sambnka 
wanted was different and he kirew that it was not his 
Dharma to make the kind of Tapas* he was performing 
Bn Rama before striking off his body asks him about ^la 
caste and the purpose of his Tapas (See the 75th and the 
76th Chapters of Uttara- Ramayaua). Rambuka admits that 
he IS a Sndra and wants to go to Swarga witl his physical 
body. How, why did the Brahmin boy die during Sam 


hnka’s Tapas and why was the dead body resuscitated when 
Sambnka was slam f Of course, if you treat these two facta 
also as “ Bo^s,” I have no more to say. Bntif these were 
really facts, they show that the Sadia’s KdmyU Tapas re- 
quired that his impure astral principles should be purified 
by combining with the principles of the Brahmin boy’s pure 
astral body before he (the Sudra) could gOc to Swarga in 
his body, and that be did not care even if the boy died 
provided his purpose was attained. When the Sndra was 
slain, the vital principles of the boy returned to the boy 
and the Sndra went to Swarga in Ins own Devacbanic 
body 

6 But are the vital astral principles of Braha- 
mins in all ages purer than those of Sudras m all ages ? 
Are persois with Sudra bodies always prohibited irom 
peiforming Tapas ? This question is also discussed m 
the 74th Chapter of Dttara-Ramayana itself, and it is only 
aftes considering in Council the Dharma rules relating to 
tbi? question that Sri Rama goes to Sambnka There, 
the king’s minister Narada says that in Krita Yuga all 
men were Brahmins and performed Tapas, that m Treta 
yuga, souls in Kshatriya bodies became fit to perform Ta- 
pas without prejudice to other men, that m Dvapara Tn- 
ga souls in Yaisya bodies became fit to make Tapas and 
that in the forthcoming Kaliyuga souls in (nominal) Sn- 
dra bodies can also do Tapas, but that in that Dvapara 
Yuga (which was then going on) snch'Tapas was“ A dhar- 
ma.’* Sage Valmiki and Sage Narada had Sudra bodies 
in their previous births 

6. Si i Rama treated(Sngiiva) and Guka (8ic)aa his bro- 
thers. He threatened and abased the Brahmin Jibala for 
his atheistical talk. He slew the Brahmans Ravana and 
Kumbhakarna, and to talk of him as subject to caste and 
priestly tyranny and as wanting m moral courage is ab- 
surd That the so called medieval Brahmins were guilty 
of caste-tjranny and prejudice and that we Hindus are 
suffering for our nationar s'us are true. But that Sage 
Valmib or Vyasa or Sn Rama was guilty of caste 
jealousy and tyranny is (to use your very learned Corres- 
pondent Mr M. Narayanasamy Aiyar’s words) a state- 
ment of such fantastic character that the very word 
“ Historical ” would be a misnomer if applied to l^ Brah- 
mins ought to be patient and tolerant acoordang to Mann 
and they do not deserve that name if they do not bear 
personal insults meekly. But as a great Avatara was, 
attacked by yoft not in dubious or delicate, but, very violent 
langu|gep I have thought it my duty to send this humble 
contnbntion. 

Coimbatore, 25-2 Of T SADASIVAIYAR 
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III 


From the FdUr>r 

Your MSS was put into my bands when I reamed home 
after meeting you, otherwise I would have discussed some 
points therein with you in person. 

I have not gc^t the Volumes of Raraayan with me and 
I don’t know whe-e these storihs occur. For one thing, I 
regard that the Uttara portion of a Parana or Itihasa was 
pot written by the same author who wrote the Puiva 
portion Do you believe that theUttaia Raraajana was 
the work of Sage Valmiki P 

Who do you take the ‘ monkeys ' in Valmiki for ^ ion 
know we always si^eak at first of an alien as 

UV(V ” ? 

You know I strongly hold that Goo cannot be horn or 
become incarnate on earth maoiGH the womb (CuffssHiu/i'i'u 
u_(F) , though he can ajipea? tt} hxmanjoim, and that this ; 
IS one of the cardinal points of our Siddanta ^ 

Those alone who are still m the folds of the three gunas 
tan gel a saguna’body, however high they may have been 
placed ? _ 

Though they may not be ‘ Divine ' (in my sense of the 
natuie of the Highest Principle) they may be like ‘ Di- 
vine.’ But till they become ‘ Divine’ by repeated births, 
it won’t be wrong to^say that they now and then exhibit 
some blot or frailty So you may excuse me if I think 
that Sn Rama is not immaculate m every respect And I 
hate always held to this opinion consistently in the ]our- 
nal. One may love Sd Rama, as Tulsi Das says, as the 
son of Dasaratha, though one may not regard him as the 
incarnation of the Highest ^ 

•Evidently, Sn Rama’s power as a sovereign waned while 
nearing his end, and so, he may have committed some act 
just to please the multitude, wluoli he m his highest 
wisdom may not have appioved 

One or two more queries and I shall have done 

Can you refer me to kny authority wJiuh enjoins a 
hng to act on meie gossip and iile srmial '* Is this in any 
way consistent with our human or even divine ideas of 
justice? Is there any law which lequires any king to be 
unjust to himself ^ 

You know haw euphimistic the phrases “ 

“ y,'j>ii^L.nr^uiu‘^QjFii/B^reir ” are phrases cognate 
with ' “ L/Jf-cu/p’iU &Co 

Did not Lakshmana kill himself ? Did not S!i ilama 
filter the Sarayu ? How do you interpret these facts ® 
8— ■1—1902, Editor 


From the correspondent. 

1 I received your kind letter. I believe the Uttara 
Ramayana to be the work of Valmiki Risbi though in the 
northern editions additional spurious chapters have been 
add^d to it. Of course in all our religious works such 
interpolations exist The first six Kandams close with 
Sii Rama’s coronation and hence do not complete §ii 
Rama’s life. Just as the Mahabharatam cannot be com- 
pleted at Yuthishtiia’s coronation and roust go on til[ 
his Swargirohanam, so the Uttara Ramnjana is a 
necessary portion of the R|iraayana In the Bala- 
kanda it is said that Valrrtii^ wrote the Uttara 
portion also The total numbers of the Chapters are also 
given besides the total number of the Siokas ^4,000). 
The first Sloka of each 1,000 Siokas begin with the twenty- 
four letters of the Gayatri m legula^? order. When 
tested by these data, the Uttara Ramayana^nst be consi- 
dered as Valmiki’s genuine work It is however considered 
detrimental to worldly prosperity to read it just as Govinda 
Narayauaand Mahadeva or “EadApatamfi,tas’^(8ic) Again, 
of the Uttara Ramayana is not a genuine production of 
Valmiki, why do you find fault with Sri Rama in respect 
if his two acts of killing the Sudia ascetic and the abandon- 
ment of Sita, which stones occtirriug only in the Uttara 
Ramayana P 

2 As I have said in my paper I take the monkey 
friends of Sti Rama to have been born of Devas to semi- 
human women (of monkey form nsimlly), they beiiig an 
off-shoot of the third root-race whose bodies were not 
hardened like Qurs and were more etherial and hapable of 
temporary alterations of form. (See Seciet Doctrine, 
Vol. II). As to prejud’ced ignorance falking of aliens as 

it has nothing to do with the talk of sages 
like Valmiki The notion of Orientalists and Material 
Philosophers that religions and religions stories had their 
ongia in infantile ignorance and prejudiced race-hatred 
and blind hero-woiship is ntterly opposed ,to theoHophio 
truth and to the sober conclusions of rational historical 
studies Ordinary men of course in all ages talk ignorantly 
and in a prejudiced way but the Rishis and the founders 
of religions are highly evolved souls who have gone a))Ove- 
the distinctions of caste, creed, race and colour and '’who- 
saw Truths by a visiou which belongs to a plane above the 
plane of the highest intelleot. 

6, I agree with you that the supreme Parabrahman 
cannot hednearnated m its fnllness I even go beyond 
you and hold ^ihat the Hirguna Brahman cannot appear 
in a human or any other form because all form implies 
limitation The Sagdna Iswara who does the three works. 
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of Creation, Preservation and Destruction has got three as- 
pects, In His two aspects as Brahma and Ecfdra he does 
not incarnate, that is, does not take ap relatively perma- 
nent fprins in which a life of some length is lived out and 
a great drama is played out. Brahma and Rudra merely 
take passing forms, for special purposes and throw them 
aside as soon as the purpose is served. But in Iswara's 
Vishnu aspect he makes (sic) Avataras as in that aspect 
He is the supporter and preserver of forms, and guides the 
laws of evolution and teaches Dbarma by example 
from time to time, when the sattwic forces in the universe 
are almost overborne by the rajasic and tamasie forces 
from time to time Yonee is as much made of Pancha- 
bhdtas as a Lingam-stoiie or Brahma’s brow or a cattle- 
tying wooden post, out of which Sree Mahadeva has 
risen in tempoia’ry forms or as the stone pillar, out of 
which Sree Narasimha came out I cannot understand the 
philosophical rationale of the superiority claimed for a 
form when it comes out of a stone or pillar, and the infe- 
rority of the form alleged to be caused by its coming out 
of a fleshly tabernacle. A human being which issues out of 
T 6 nee {smw) is superior to a stone or a sexual plant 
which comes iiSto existence without passing through a 
T 6 nc 3 The Omnipresent Supreme in all his three as- 
pects IS present in every particle of matter including the 
y&nees of all creatures Even when Lord Mahadeva or 
Brahma take forms to bless his worshippers, those forms 
have to come out of the womb of nature and space. The 
distinctions between the three aspects of God when made 
not for philosophic purposes of clearly understanding 
his Sakties but out of the /desire born of human weak- 
ness to exalt one at the expense of the other two, so that 
we might have the sati 8 factioi\ of seeing imperfections 
in beings held Supremely Sacred by others, will not lead 
to peace of mind or to correct apprehension of the inner 
meanings of the apparently contradictory Puranio stories 
(see I2th Skantam of Srimat Bhagavatam, dialogue be- 
tween Markandeya and Mabftdeva) Tlie three aspects 
Jo different, though indissolubly connected, kinds of work 
(according to the grasp of our limited intelligence) and 
they do such works, not for the sake of themselves or as 
bound by Karma, but they limit themselves voluntarily 
out of Grace and do the works in appropriate forms for 
purifying the Jeevas out of the latter’s A'tiava and Kar- 
ma Malas. The incarnation of one ot the sacred aspects 
through a womb, or without the medium of a womb (asm 
the case of the 1st four Avataras), cannot degrade Him 
any more than the Mahadeva aspect, dancing naked in 
biir niny grounds or interceding with Parayaiya,’ for his 
bh^^EtaHree Sundara, or testing bis devotees by asking 
do apparently cruel and inhuman things, can 
aSeet 14 b jjtoajesty or purity As to the “ Cardina 
pokte” of the Siddhanta, I am afraid that like our othe,^ 
6 


philosophical systems, its original purity might have got 
soiled by the dogmatisms and idiosyncrasies ol its later 
followers. Ihe Siddhanta in my opinion contains the 
clearest and most logical expositions of metaphysical 
Tattva philosophy even now. 1 consider you as my elder 
brother ns regards clear metaphysical thinking, but I am 
not so suie of your superiorly as regards the reverential 
treatment and understanding of puramc stones and his- 
torical traditions 

4 Of course the word ‘Avataras ’ is used very loosely 
and even persons like Parasu Rama who have not be- 
come Divine (in yonr sense) though they have long 
spells of divine influence, are calledo Avataras But 
Sii Rama is considered as a being who though 
born only ,as “ balf-Divine ” reached full Divinitv 
when be broke Sree Mahadeva’so bow, while Sree 
Kusbna had reached full divinity several Kalpas be- 
iore Ins Avataia, Sree Rama’s power as a sovereign wax- 
ed higher and higher and never waned. The Dhaimas 
and actions of different beings vary according to their 
position It IS said in the Bhagavatam that Iswara in his 
three aspects praises and worships his Bhaktas as.greater 
than himself, that one of His objects is, the testing of his 
Bhaktas and the strengthening of their humility and 
devotion, that another object is to set an example to ordi- 
nary men, and that he has other inscrutable objects also 
Again the Iswaras and the ordinary Devas place tempta- 
tions in the paths of Bhaktas and Ascetics and do other 
acts which are piohibited to men, A king’s highest duty 
according to Mann is to sacnfice himself for the welfare of 
his subjects and he attains the Highest Worlds thereby, 
and there can be no 'injustice to himself in obeying that law. 

As regards Lakshmana’s and Sri Rama’s giving, 
up of their bodies voluntarily, it is not ordinary suicide, as 
the latter word is usually used to denote the self des- 
truction of the body for the purpose of ’escaping troubles 
here or enjoying pleasures hereafter When Karaikkal 
Pechi Aramaiyar threw off her fleshly form her husband 
had released her from her duty as his wife and shopdid not 
want any longer the beautiful flesh-body which might be 
a hindrance to her worship of the Lord Siva Purther 
there are Sw^chchanta mrithyus whose bodies cannot 
die without tbeir free ecusent and yogees likd* Dheeshma 
have to commit suicide by raising their Praha .oluntaiilv 
through the BraUmarandhra. Sarabanga and Sabaree 
burnt up their bodies as useless lu future, after they lad 
waited'' to hospitably entertain Sri Rama with, their 
bodies. Soldiers and Martyrs voluntarily court Death to 
fulfil duty The Uttcira-Ramayana says that Brahma- 
Deva sent Mrityu to Sri Rama to inform Him that His 
work on the earth had been completely performed, and 
then, Sii Lakshmana and Sri Rama give up their bodies 
hy the Yoga Marga while immersed in the waters of Sa- 
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raya Tiie Jama religion requires ascetics to starve 
themselves to death when their bodies become useless to 
do farther good to the earthly beings 

T Sadasiyaivab. 

IV. 

Fiom the Editor 

Many thanks for yoar reply Bat your reply raises up 
so many more points that I would fam put you some 
more queries 

Do you seriously contend that Ramayana is history ^ 
Perhaps you also mean this work was composed m the 
Dwapara Yuga You admit that there aie interpolations 
in Ramayana But perhaps you ate not prepared to heai 
that for several hundieds of years the whole of Bagavata 
has been regarded spurious both by Indian and Euro- 
pean scholars , nay they have traced even the authorship 
of the worship But of course’you lyill all put it to septa- 
rian and anti-Hindu prejudices, but why should you not 
extend yoor hand^of chanty and toleration to these people 
and credit them with some regard for truth i* 

In regSvrd to the question of* Avatars, my statement 
was general 1 simply said that God cannot incarnate 
and I defined God below as theHighest Piincipfe. Whenever 
I use such word I always refer to the supreme Brahmam 
Hirgana. You see jn this statement of mine only an 
attempt to elevate one sect over another Is this chari- 
table? In your reply you don’t question this statement of 
principle itself, though yon are pleased to dogmatise at 
once on the dogmatisms of Saiva Siddhanta Can you 
kindly state what you regard as the dogmatisms of this 
Siddhanta ® Is the distipotion between Uirguna Para- 
Irahmam and Saguna Iswara a dogmatism or not ? Are 
these distinct ? Is the distinction real or fancied ° Can the 
Parabrahmara become the Sagnna Iswara P If the Para- 
brahmam can become Sagnna Vishnnand Vishnu can be- 
come born through the womb and inoacnate as man, can 
wo or can we not draw the conclnsnm that the Parabrah- 
mam call be born through the womb ^ Well, but where is 
the difficulty of Parabrahmam incarnating as man or beast 
or anything ’ I want this position to be much more de- 
fined and see if the explanations offered by yourself do 
not hold good even here I have elsewhere explained the 
real reasons for this doctrine The reason is not that any 
ijppearance is a limitation, in which the Parabrahniam’s 
omnipresence itself is a limitation The real ground is 
that, the supreme who is Mayatitaj'beyond Tamat^ and 
beyond the three Gunas could not bnng himself within 
the folds of Maya or Guna Thiii is the distinction of 
Hirgqna and Sagnna. Nirguna is where ope cannot be 
enfolded by the Gqnas and subjected to their infllnence ; 
Sagnna is where the subject is subjected to the folds of 


the three Gnnas or Prakriti and the Sagumoan rise high- 
er and higher by getting outside the infinence of the 
Gnnas and finally to get outside them altogether Bat 
the Parabrahmam is still present in Maya or Prakriti 
But this presence is a mystery,i.e , not possible to explain 
exactly, but this preseilfce is in no way similar to tho 
presence of the Gum on the Saguna body If otherwise, 
the distinction between Nirgnna and Saguna itself will 
vanish The distinction between sexual and asexual is im- 
portant, if only that the latter points to a highly differen- 
tiated and organised and evolved physical body, showing 
how deep the spirit had been materialised or subjected to 
the folds of Prakriti Ton will bd surprised to find that a 
very ancient Tamil classic writer in speaking of the 
Narasimha ranks it higher than the other Avafcaras, in 
fact it was a Yonijates You can see there could be no 
birth of la manlion from the stone. It is a mere appear- 
ance Bat 'oy the way, did you ever know that the Sai- 
vites—tho sectarians you maycall them— have never iden- 
tified their supreme ideal— call it by whatever name yon 
like isnuaw giav lilsvfW/r/rig ^Qjisir 

lousuaLf. isfu! Os/rilu-fteio/r — 

— With one of the thiee Will it bo news to yon if 
yonare told that their God lower or highejr whatever it is, 
is never called by them as Saguna Do you know that 
even the Trimurti Rudra or Siva is not Saknna but Nir- 
guna. And that even though a being could be Nirgnna, 
yet it is not the Parabrahmam (to you Parabrft,hmam and 
Efirguna Being are synonymous)* The Beings or Jivas bet- 
ween the 26th, (25th is Prakriti composed of three Gu- 
nfls) and 36th Tatwa composing matter are all Nirguna 
Beings though not outside matter or maya , though they 
are clothed in material bodies higher than the Sagnna 
bodies Not that you do not know these things, but I 
really could not understand how yon can ignore these, 
when month after month I have been repeating these 
things m the pages of the Deepika Perhaps one may 
suggest that this is not Saivaism or that the Saiviles 
assume their position to appear to be supreme to tiie > 
Vaishmvites out of blind sectarian prejudices. But you 
know the story of Eiitonsa Is this story a sectarian one 
and fictitious? (This story rebuts your position that 
Brahman cannot be born of the womb) Can any one 
point out any passage m the Vedas, and TJpanishadB, 
Agamas, Ihhasas or Poraaas in which the Being or Beings 
named as Iswara, Maheswata, Parameshwara, Maha- 
dcva, Rudra, Sankara, Siva, Sambhni., Bava, Sarva^ 
Ac , 18 called Saguna, On the other hand, these are die- 
fcinctly c^klled Nirguna But yon know it is the foible w 
dogmatism of the Vedantists of a certain type or sect 
read ‘ Lower Brahman’ or ‘ Saguna Brahman,’ wherevWf 
these words ooour, a position held to be untenable ever 
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, M l, 

by sncb people as Prof Max Muller and Dr Thebaut 
I have often pointed oat the absurdities and Jadicrousness 
and perversities of interpretation which flow from this 
preconceived theory or sectanan jarejudice Ton know the 
well-known definitions of orthodoxy and heterodoxy '■It 
has always seemed to me that dennitions of sectarian and 
non-sectarian could be reduced to similar terms. A non- 
sectarian IS one’s own enunciation of truth and principle, 
and sectarian is the othei’s dogmas I believe that even 
absolute truth must be sectarian. The persons believing 
in it will foi'ra a ‘ sect ’ as distinguished from those who 
differ or oppose it. Even if those who hold to the truth 
will not call themselves ‘sectarian,’ the others will call 
them so. Ciu you not really define ‘ truth ’ as held to by 
‘ theosophy ’ When defined, has it not got a limit or 
hound i* Dear Brother, you must really excuse my prolixi- 
ty, Because in these matters when you pull up a twig, 
you pull up tlifl whole plant, branches trunk and roots and 
all Each truth is based on another, rests on anotiier and 
could only be understood in relation to the others. And 
thus we airive at certain truths or body of truths, which 
are mutually related, have a natural cohesive symmetry 
and harmony, 'a well known basis and structure Ton 
cannot have really an olla podrida. Ton can’t pluck roses 
from thistles nor sweets from a neem tree. 

Dear Brother, I have no copy of Mann with me, will 
you kindly quote'the passage referred to by you ? 

By the way, it is not for the first time I express this 
opinion about Sd Rama and Ramayana in the pages of 
the Deepika and you did not evidently think it worthy 
of protest at the time The story of the Sudra Saint is 
recited and commented on by me at p 189, vol, II and I 
am not the first to give vent to such criticisms either , 
nor were they Saivites and at page III, same vol» I ob- 
serve “ And there could be no excuse for the writer of the 
Ramayana for^iismngratafal and ungenerous travesty of 
the Tamilians and -the gross exaggeration and hyperboles 
he deals with , and the only excuse conld be that he was 
altogether ignorant of the Tamil people,’’ &c., Ac 

I have already set forth my views as regards the 
reading and interpreting of sacred history. Bat the majo- 
rity of Puranas do not even form ‘ sacred history ’ in the 
strict sense of the term I have also explained elsewhere 
as to how one should read the Puranas And in the 
writing of the history of the nse of Hindu religions and 
sects, ^ven Bhagavata has its plach. One could really 
distinguish between the faith and beliefs of the people 
when the Ramayana and Mahabharata chme to he aotnally 
written, and those of people or at least of the portionj of 
them who lived in the age when the Bhagavata was actu- 
ally wntteu. Why, ^he writer of Bhagavata actually 
thinks that all other Puranas and Vedas were notj satis- 


factory from his point of view I wish ytfu would ealm« 
ly consider the views of Oolebroke and Wilson on these sub- 
jects (vide the small book on Paranas brought Qut by tho 
Society for the Resuscitation of Onmital Literature ) The 
Sanskrit journal of Pudukota extracted the passage from 
Wilson bearing on the Bhagavata bizt curiously enough 
it did not give its own vieyvs on the question, but evi- 
dently it acquiesced in the Professor’s views. And in 
the Saiva-Vaishnava views on these matters, at least you 
can regard these oriental scholars as impartial judges. 
Your extreme devotion to the person of Sri Krishna 8hoal4 
not make you forget all other questions of chronology and 
true historical criticism, I am afraid M£.Harayama8awm^ 
Iyer will be the last to uphold your views of Ramayanaj, 

I know his views are much worse than mine. 

Editor. 

V. 

Fiom the Correspondent, 

(1 ) As I have very little leisure, I will nofilengthen 
this letter by hunting up and quoting authorities but 
will answer yonr farther queries briefly and you will ex- 
cuse me iP I am not cleal*. 

(2.) At the risk of being considered superstitions 
and unenlightened, I confess that I believe Ramayau\ 
to be History and that it was composed m the Dwkpara 
Tuga Bhagavatham is the name of ode of the 18 Fnranaa 
and without it. you cannot make up 18 When Sakti wor- 
ship increased in Bengal, Devi Bhagavathamwas attemp- 
ted to be substituted for the original Bhagavatham an4 
the latter was alleged to be the forgery of one Boppa 
Deva There have been, of course, “ eminent ” Tndiftn 
and European scholars who ar» prepared to prove that 
every Hindu work is a forgery, that everything good ia° 
them was borrowed from the Bible, that Hindus did not 
know writing till recently and that even Panini the 
Grammarian was illiterate, that the Vedas are the babbl- 
ings of infant humanity, that it is all superstitions per- 
Bonification of astronomical facts or of dreams or afl- 
cestor worship and so on and so forth. The ]£everend 
Lazarus in the Christian College Magazine for January 
says that it is established by eminent Scholars tha t 
the Bhagavat Geeta is a forgery made ]5y ^ Vaishnam 
Brahmin in the second century A,D and that all persona 
of all sects having a copy of the Maha Babarata were, 
persuaded by this forger in the days when there was. 
neither Railway, Telegraph or Printing press to insert 
this Geeta m all the copies of the Maha Bbaratam— 
even Mr. Ranade Was persuaded by these eminent scholara. 
to believe that all ’ Southern Sudras were barbaronB. 
abongines who were worshipping devils which'' wem 
changed into Vedio gods by the influence of crafty 
Brahmins. Of coarse, I credit them all with regard kt. 
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Truth, though’ not with much sympathetic reverence 
lor the ancient Religious works Saint Sreedhara Chariar 
quotes passages from other Puranas showing that the 
marks of the Bhagavafa Parana are (a) its being taught 
by Suka, (1) its beginning with a sloka which paraphrases 
the Gayathri, {(^ its peculiar treatment of Vrithrasuia 
Yadham, and so on, and proves that the work he comments 
upon IS the genuine Bhagavatam and that the theory of 
forgery by Boppa Deva is absurd. 

(3.) Yon say “ But this presence (of Patabrahmam in 
Maya) is a mystery , ie , not possible to explain, &o ” I 
agree. A mail who does not know even simple equations 
cannot gr&p the meaning of the functions m a problem 
in Integral Calculus. But there are great Iswaras who 
have reached Nirgnna Parabrahmam and who are there, 
fore called Parahrahiflam but who, whenever they will to 
do BO, can limit themselves to Saguna Beings They , 
exercise that will whenever the’ir Devotees pi ay to them 
to do so There are three kinds of such Beings, the 
Trimoorties. Parahrahman (that is, Iswara who had 
reached Parahrahman) took the Narasimba Form to pro- 
tect Prablada and he took “ asexual birth for dving cer- 
iaia acts for the good of His world. He took “ sexual ” 
birth at request of Devas, Rishis, Earth, ^c , as Sri 
Krishna to do certain other works. One of the dog- 
matisms of the later followers of the Siddhanta School is 
that the distinction between “ sexual” “asexual” ap- 
pearances is an important one. Sree Krishna was never 
bound by Eis physical Body which He used as Hia in- 
strument and He was able, at will, to show His omni- 
potence and omnipresence and there was no “ Materiahsa 
tionorsuhjedion of the spirtt a highly defferentiated and 
oilfanized and evolved ph} sical body and to the folds of 
Prahriti ” as yon snppose. 

(4.) Ton ask “ can the Parabrahmam become the 
Saguna Iswara I answer ^hat the liberated man 
who has become Sivam or Parabrahmam can, through 
His Grace, limit Himself t9 Saguna Iswara and do the acts 
of Creation, Preservation and Destruction in appropriate 
forms, the second act of Preservation requiring the taking 
of many forms on many occasions. 

(5.) As your ’etter states, Paiahrahmam has no form 
and no name iind yet, we praise IT with 1,(K)0 names 
All the 1,000 nkmes and forms are on such a high plade 
iha to us, the distinctions must remain a mystery and it 
is best to treat them as equal. It is useless and, dangerous 
to speculate with our intellects abort them till Ihibugh 
the Grace of the Guru, we get our mitiations, second 
births and second sights which are lagher than intellec- 
itial visions. All stars are at the same distance to our 
physicdl eyes. Where distinctions between Iswaras are 
made or appear to fie made in the religions works, it 
is better to see whether the distinction is made beiwe»^ 


two Beings both of whom have reached Sivam or between 
one who has reached Sivam (and who is called by one of 
the 1,000 names) and a Sagnni called by another of the 
1,000 names and also whether the distinctions are intended 
to indicate a truth of ^igher Planes (called Allegory). 
Hence, it is that certain religions works were prohibited 
to he read without the Upadesam of Guru. Another 
dogmatism of the later followers of the Siddhanta when it 
became a sect was that Beings having the Yaishnaviiie 
Form and called by some of tbe 1,000 names could not have 
reached Parabrahmam and could not be called Parabrah- 
mam and that only Beings havJng the other names of 
Siva, Rudra, Samhhu, &e,, can alone he so considered. 
That the several sets of Trimoorties (who exist in sets 
in all the worlds) are called “ Saguna Beings ” (connected 
with Satwa, Ra]as and Tamas as Yishuu, Brahma and 
Rudra) in numerous works is so patent a fact that I was- 
surprised at your challenge to show yeu any place where 
Rudra or Sankara is styled a Saguna Being— of course, as 
I said before, Kirguna Beings are also called by the names 
of the Tnmoorties 

(6 ) As to the story of Dnrvasas, it is said in several 
Puranas that all the three, Brahma, Yishnu and Siva in- 
carnated as Soma, Dattatraya and Dnrvasas and became 
sons of Atri Sree Sankaraebarya is stated by some of 
His followers to be the direct Avatar of Lord Siva When- 
ever the influence of any of the Great Lords over- 
shadows a man, the followers of the man tdake him 
a direct Avatar of the Lord If the' modern Sectarian Sid- 
dhantists will REALLY ignore the names and look at the 
facts, they will find that in the Yishnu Furana and the 
Bhagavatam, the same Siddhantam is taught, the Para- 
brahmam being called by the names Yasudeva, Karayana, 
Hari, Vishnu and so on instead of Siva, Eara, Rudra, 
Samhhu, &c 

(7.) I have no time to go into Tatwas as I have been 
too long already, There are only 9 Tatwas which can be 
watered into 96 and more and it is all a fight about word.* 
as shown by the Lord in the 11th Skandham of Sreemat 
Bhagavatam in the Upadesam to Saint Uddhava. 

(8.) As to the views of Mr Fronde and others about 
the interpretation of Sacred History, I beg to state (and^ 
this IS tbe theosophical view) that the full and complete 
interpretation must recognize the einstence of higher 
planes seen by higher visions and thataente andlabonred 
attempts to treat the ' saints as superstitious children in 
some respects and as highly intellectual, moral and spiri- 
tual men at the same time cannot satisfy the reason Yon 
ought not to ignore the existenee'(past, present and future) 
of great men of superior vision who have passed on- to- 
higher worlds and yet guide the evolutions of the cycles 
of younger human races (their yoanger''trothers) by 
transiting the facts and truths of the higher planes inth 
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tl e cnuent Umgaage llioufjl. f'Ach traralatn'iis mto liQtuau 
word*, look as sttango and tantas'-io atfei a time as an 
algebiaical formiild to an infaiil sUndaid bqy 

T. SADASIVIER 

domsponbcnce. 

A Reply to Prof Julien Vinson of Paris* 

To the Edifoi of the SMhanta Deeptla, 

^[ad ,'as 
Sir, 

Mav I suggest tliat it will greatly enhance the 
interest taken by the public in your Journal, if you 
can manage to obtam^the peimission of Mr Kanaka- 
sabhai Pillay to publish, m the future issues of the 
Siddhanta Deepika, his contributions that have been 
appearing tor the last two years, in the Madras 
Review and in the^Indim Anhqu/iry, on the antiqui- 
ties of the Tamils The Tamil public is anxiously 
awaiting the book promised by Pandit Savaryrbyan 
on “ Our Ancient Tamilian Race ” Some of the 
great men h»re are longing with feverish impatience 
to see the day jvhen the great historical work which 
the renowned scholar, Ii^i. Kanakasabhai Pillay, is said 
to be preparing, wil^ reach their hands ‘^Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick ” A few days ago, a 
veteran Tamil scholar complained to me, in tones 
somewhat of desparf, that the publication of this 
important work is nqt likely to take place before he 
goes to his Long Home 

While our 'Pamil Pandits are thus engaged in 
•writing the history ot our ancient civilization and 
literature, the French oriental scholar. Professor 
ifeihen Vinson of Pans Academy, has come forward 
with the theory that, before tlie middle of the third 
century of the Christian era, the Tamils knew nothing 
of the art of writing, and that the first books in Tamil 
were written only in the fifth or the sixth centuiy A.D, 
The only reason he gives for thus post-dating the 
civilization and literature of the Tamils is that, hither- 
to, no inscriptions, beanng dates earlier than the sixth 
century A.D have turned up among the results of 
the excavations of the buried cities of Southern 
ludia^ The argument of the Professor seems to me 
to rest mainly on the assumption that. South Indian 
Archasology is already in such an advanced .state of 
progress that any hope of finding hereafter*the inscrip- 
tions of an earlier date than the sixth century A.D. might 
now be altogether abandoned. Whether the Professor’s 


assumption is light or wiong I leave it to the student 
of the South Indian Archaeology to decide , bnt I 
would point out that, according to the old Tamil 
recoulh which are extant, the primitive se,at of the 
Tamil race was in a country, which now lies covered 
bv the wateis of the Indian ocean In that case, it 
need- no Aigumenb to prove that the inscriptions 
belonging to the earliest eras of the Pandywn King- 
dom can never become accessible to the spade of the 
excavator If, indeed, the first Tamil books were 
written lu the fifth or the sixth century A D , will the 
Protessoi be so kind as to favour the Tamil public, 
with some of Ins cou 3 ectures at least as to what those 
books were ? He need not be m an^ doubt as to the 
existence of books m Tamil at the fitth century A.D ; 
for, in the Chronicles of Ceylon, we read that, abouF 
534 A D , the Singhalese king of the time persecuted 
dhe Eaivite Tamils resident m Ceylon and burnt their 
BoSks The Professor may maintain, ot course, that 
these books might have been composed (^uring the 
preceding 100 years But here the question forces it- 
self wha^ th*^ Saivite.books were that were so ruth, 
lessly burnt by the Singhalese king They cannot 
certainly, have been the Devara Hymns of Sam- 
bandha or the writings of the other Saivite 
sages which comprise the Saivite Sacred Scnp- 
tures called Tirumurai For, it is now an esta- 
blished fact that almost all the authors of the 
Tirumurai lived after the fifth century A.D , nor can 
it be supposed that the Samte works destroyed by 
the Singhalese king were those of which Eamban, 
Kachiyappar and other pbets of their times, or 
the philosophers of the Siddbanta school, who livei 
many centuries after Sambandha, are said to be 
the authors They could not have been any Bud- 
dhistic or Jama works like LDanHQu^sSu, Siis^nu>esS^ 
etc Whafe then were those works which according 
to the Singhalese Historian suffered destruction by 
fire m the fifth century A.D. P If this question can 
at all be answered, it can I think, be answered only 
in one way, if we may suppose that, at* least, some of 
the Saivate literature which existed among the Tamils 
of the fifth century are still extant. What other an- 
swer IS, indeed, possible, but that the books referred 
to by the- Singhalese historian were mainly the 
production of the Sangham time, including, per 
haps, the Saivaite Affamas mentioned by tbe early Ta- 
mil sages as existing in their time. If, then, it is 
conceded that the Sangam works existed m the* fifth 
century, the question anses whether we can, with any 
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show of reason, advance the view that the Sangam 
works, which" there is every reason to believe, were 
mnltitndinous, weie all composed in the fifth century 
of the Chi istian era That it can hardly lie so should 
be admitted by everjr thinking man, as such a suppo- 
sition would assume a state of things among the early 
Tamils of Sosthern” India, for which no historical 
parallels could be found among other nations of the 
world Moreover, the fact that many of the word's 
and expressions, not to speak of the metres, used 
by the writers or the Sangam period had become 
archaic or obsolete even in the days of Sambaiidha, 
leave no^'oom to doubt the vast gulf of time winch 
must have separated the age of the forraei from 
that of the latter If then Sambandha lived in 
the sixth century*A D , at the latest, most of the 
Sangam works cannot fossihly be as igned to^ 
a later date than the firsh or the second century 
of the Chri'tian era, which is also the conclu- 
sion arrived at by the' Pandits of South India on 
data tarnished by the internal evidence of the works 
themselves. If the language df a nation at a certain 
period can aiffoid any reliable clue in ascertaining 
the state and condition of that nation at that period, 
the remains of the Sangam works that are now avail- 
able mu^t necessarily indicate the existence of a 
tolerable degree of culture and civilization in the Ta- 
mils of 2 000 y^ars ago. The architectural splendour 
and magnificence of the capitals of Pandian and Ohola 
kingdoms as described in the ten Tamil Idyll" are 
hardly compatible witlj the unlettered stage of a 
nation, and it is impossible to think that such know- 
ledge of the art of architecture and of war and of the 
peaceful arts of commercial enterprise and agricul- 
ture, as would appear to have existed at those early 
times in the Tamil country, flounshed among the 
people to whom even the idea of writing — the primary 
and essential basis of civilization — was altogether 
unknown Will the French Psofessor do us the 
favour of citing an instance of a nation having ever 
pos'-e'-sed a ‘highly cultured and polished language 
prior to the introduction of the art of writing among 
•them, in the absence of which there can be no per- 
manence or fixity of phraseology— a cqjidition in- 
dispensable to the vigorous andahealthy growth of a 
language whvh otherwise would too evanescent 
or volatile, to admit of any degrel of polish of diction. 
We ate, ind‘'ed) asked to believe that the Pandiyan 
who, according to,Straho, sent an embassy to Augus- 
tus Gassar and the ascetic Philosopher Samanacharya 


who accompained it to Rome, and burnt liimselt 
publicly at Athens before the assembled Philosopher-s 
thereof, was an unlettered savatre The Piofessor will, 
perhaps, on calm reflection, admit that starting from 
his theory, one would find himself seriously at a los^ 
to explain tlie existence of at least more than two or 
three hundred standaid authors during the Sangam 
period. In Amirtasekhara’s Commentary on turuue«aj 
a/Tff#: the names and tides of more than 60 

classical authors are quoted, most of whom Pave 
hitherto been unknown to the Tamil woild It is also 
significant that most of the names of the Authors and 
of the titles of the woiks referred to by tins author 
are found among the names of those poets, some of 
whose stray and isolated compositions make up the 
collections of the last meeting of the Maduia §aiighaiii 
knowii*as Ettuttokai (s7-i_®aO^/rs!K«) 

Golomho A Tamils 

{To he Continued). 


Sivagnana Siddhiar of Arulnandl Sivachariar 
Sutra XII. 

NATUBE OF THE SANCTIFIED 
Adhikauana, 1. 

1. Hon the sajn tifu d peiceiie the i mpei aphhle and 
delight m hm, 

The Sivagnanis getting rid nf .lie three pdsas which 
prevent them from uniting themselves to the Lotus 
Feet of the Supreme, and ]oiiiuig the company 
of God’s devotees, and worshipping them and the 
forms in temples as His Form, and singing then 
praises, and dancing in delight, and becoming fully 
conscious of the snpeiioiity of Sivagnanis and the in- 
feriority of others, and bowing low only to the devotees 
of the crescent- crested God, tliey loam about the 
world. 

Adhikaeana, 2. 

2. Lote God's devotees md obey them 

They love not God, who love not His devotees 
They love not others, neither do they themselves. 
What is the good nf talking about such seiiseless 
corpses? Leave off their company as their union 
will lead you again into births and deaths. Seek in 
love God’s true devotees, taking their wishes as com- 
mands, speak humblv, and stand steadfast according 
to their gracious directions, and worship and bow to 
them and delight and dance. 
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Note 

The full force of the last two stanzas are brought 
out m the following Mantia 

He who sees, peicoives and understands this, loves 
God, delights in God, revels in God, rejoices in Go(l, 
he becomes a Svaraj, (an Autocrat or Self-Ruler) 
he 18 loid and master in all the worlds But those 
who think differently irom this, live lu penshahle 
woildb, and have uthei beings for then lulers. 
(Chaudog VII 25-2 j 
Ct St. Appar, 

/BirLoirnA^ui 

eSi-nuu^L-irui 

Auikabana, 3 

3 M)(i’8 Devotees aie God Etmself 

As God dwells as the soul of soul in each hu- 
man body designed for the purpose of reaching the 
Imperceptible One, and infuses His own Intelligence 
into them therefor, the form of His devotee is His 
form As he dwells in Sivoliani Samadhi, he is even 
God Himself As he reaches Him in his heart follow- 
ing the directions of the Guru, lie is God Himself 
When he and his vision fail altogether, he is without 
doubt God. If such is the greatness of God’s devo- 
tees, woisliip tliem with love to get nd of the bonds 
of sill 

isruiij uQuiruj i3esi^iiJ)SQiur^u> L.esSQtiiinnMiQeiiiw ^ssr 
u(S D gjtyj.joiso/r# 

^earaD//‘iUTS5r fassnrn'isp QiUinrsir 

O-iiTLDirpQs fS'rQismjp LSMeatreunjfiin Q^eu 

IfiQiU ^Jp;QQ:^QiD, 

erm-jibiiS 'urreuirs^ L3ss>L-Qajfr LuenQeiir iJS(^Ss6p 
^Qeiiuss O<^Cj/r€)//r0 OffesrpirsiT'^' SjitQ siuaiix) 

C»<F nQ'^iir SeuQuQ^eDiresr /8(i^euLf.QiU Qffitu 

QupQi^LUj ^eSr,'^<^p ^as/ia/nsL.'Jiu/r ueiQeotr ineviQp 
O^pQesiirj^/s Quir^fr 

Cf. St Manickavachaka 

QsetlirQaiT enjBiiirp Q^&Qpsuesr Q^f^ieOuiri^eiseir 
uajiB Lbpmp^ (joffl//r(?s/r0jL/ Mesp Qppei 

sum Qpursap uirs^Qp/beap, luireiir 

Q&ir QesiesfSssriLjtcsu'S p,istiftS Q^f'surL^rsn luirunrnsi^u! 
(^L^iLieiQffiii us ajir jiLor^Q^firtc^ Q'c^Q(^ij^ SaumL^iLiir jfif. 

QlDSStQlD^iL ht^QsutlQtO 

4. Wonlu^ the Foim m Temples as God Eiimelf. 

They perceive God who perceive His* form 
placed m temples as Himself They percfeive Him 
also who meditate on Him in the Mantrr form They 


who worship Him who is omnipresent in their 
own heart, perceive God also To these Bhaktas, He 
appeals as does the fire when churned or as the milk 
which cannot be perceived before it flows from the teats 
when milked. 

XOIE 

'I'his eives the Sadana and Phniam of the three 
classes of M^rgis The first cla«s, the Chanyavans re- 
quire the grosser form of symbolic worship , the Kri- 
yavans can take to the mantrio worship or prayer form ; 
the Yogis practise heart-worship But as the next 
verse shows, the followers of the higher are not 
required to give up the lower forms and they do 
generally practise the lower forms just to keep their 
bodily and mental organs engaged till the body is 
worn out 

Cf The famous ‘verse of St. Appar — 

^pQp ^Sm-esr uireSpu® OiswQuir^ 

LDsaptu Seurjueirm LoirwesSf Qrir^iJiresr 
&.p&jQifei iEL.^a«ffey si^p/S^dr 
Qfipis ses^L-tUQ^etir etSp^Qut. 

which of course follows the famous ver.ses m the 
Svetasvaiara Upanishad* 

“ One’s body taking for the lower, stick and for 
the upper, Om by meditation’s fnction jvell sustained, 
let one behold God, there lurking as it were. 

“As oil in seeds, butter in cream, water m 
springs, and in the fire-sticks fire, so is God found 
m the soul, by him who seeks <or Him with truth and 
meditation ” 

The point is though fire or milk is present in the 
whole body of the wood or cow, yet when we want 
to realize it, we realize it only at certain points. 
Nay, the Immensity of the Being is so great that it is 
impossible to perceive it as it is. And, after ail, till 
the final stage is reached our knowledge cannot but 
be symbolic either 

5. The order of wor^p and worshippers. 

The practices of the four paths Gnana^ Yoga, Ktiya 
and Chanya are all God’s Will. Tlie Gnani is 
entitled to practise in all the four paths , the Yogi, 
from Yoga dovrawaids , the Kriyavan can practise 
Kriya and Chanya the Ohanyavan is alone entitled 
to practise Chanya. So that the faultless Gnana 
Guru 18 the Guru of all the Margis He is God Hfm- 
self Worship Him accordingly 
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Adhikarana, 4. 

6 The necessity of a Gtmi. 

By means of M^ntias, medicines, loga practi- 
ces, and herbs and medicinal stones, and other ^uch 
means as are set forth m the Tantras, one can secure 
the knowledg’e of the Veda^aud the Shastras, know 
ledge of past, present and future, and the endless 
occult powers. But the knowledge of God can only 
be secured by the grace of the Guru, and not by any 
other means. Even the above-mentioned powers can 
be secured by the Guru’s grace. 

7 The different v ays of Gi ace hy the Ghiru. 

uffuiSiiM iBeiOepea jfiu) utrutSlmar^ Oenevjpi'h ue 
tBsuQesarjXLo unauussf (^Oar&irjjiLD, jijffa'p(g^ir 

iSSso Qtui)«i>ir iSeiQar Qiuearjfi LO^LL^^etogu 

lUtuBS a/sur ^(g)C»iu, iiSjrsSaJ oiitffess uifssno tS<wfiWu.0 

BSsureauj a9fU<^iJip0<Sui uifiSsji SSssrif^u^ uira/fjiih, 
iunQuap StiuOtoiuesQuo 
Sis0pjitJ> Jir^sar. 

If one does worship his gracious Guru, as the 
Para-Brahmam, as Pai’a-Sivam, and Para-Gnana, 
and as aU the manifestations of Kara, then Gum be- 
coming God Himself will convert the disciple into 
His Form by mdans of touch, thought and sight, in 
the same way as the fowl and tortoise and fish hatch 
their eggs by touch and thought and sight respect- 
ively. 

The End, 

May the grace of Aral Handhi descend on all ' 

J. M. N. 


Some Recent Tamil Books 

Students of Tamil Literature obght to feel grateful 
to Mr. P. KriShnasawmy Mudahar of Komaleswaran- 
pet for the excellent and scholarly edition in four 
volumes of Penyapuranam {OufiiULijrirmui) with anno- 
tations and commentary, which he has# brought out at 
considerable labour and expense The no«ea and com- 
mentary are very helpful and iuminons and bear witness 
to the clear thought and mature scholorship of the com- 
mentator, Arumuga Thambiran Swamigal , while the 
text' itself is carefulljr revised and the introduction is 


full of interesting information. Periyapiiranaui con- 
tains the hfe-stories of ‘ the great ones ’ of Baivism, 
the Saivite saints of Southern India wlucli is the 
cradle, the nurture gtoiind and the homo of the 
Saiva Siddhanta philosophy Tlie lines are ppt in 
exquisite Tamil verse breathing a chaste vigour and 
spiritual force which is all its owh, by the poet 
Sekkilar, who lived in tlio time of AnabHya Chola and 
was for many yeais the minister in chief to that 
pious ruler and noble pati .m of Tamil learning This 
piiranam forms the twelfth and the last of the Saiva 
Thirumurrai (or the Saivite Devotional works). I’he 
work deserves careful study by all students of Tamil, 
and Mr P Krishnasawmy Mndaliar’s Edition may 
be confidently recommended 

* 

* * 

Mr* P Knshnasawmy Mudahar, has also given us a 
copiously annotated Edition of Kumaia Gurupaia 
SwamigaPs tS^^Suji£iDear iSarSsyr^^iiffif, a work con- 
sidered the best of its kind, containing a centiirj of 
stanzas in praise of tUe childhood of Meenatchi 
Ammai, the consort of Siva, in Madura , The work is 
well-known among Tamil scholars for the rich aic- 
tion and the high -sounding music of its verse, and 
contains in any philosophical truths happily expressed- 
The explanatory notes and comments are excellently 
done and assist us to understand and appreciate 
better the beauties of thought and expression that 
abound in the poem. 

* 

« « 

We owe to the enterprise of Mr S* Sivasankara 
Chetty, BA., the young proprietor' of Jhe Ripm Piess^ 
a faithful and accurate translation into Tamil by Mi 
Knppusa viny Ra]u of ‘ Viruththi Piabakaram ’ 
^uiSffuirsjrw the valuable Hindi work on Yedaiita 
Philosophy of Nichala Dasa, This authoi’s Vuhara 
Sagar, in its English and Tamil translations, lias 
found many readers and is gi owing in populaiitj with 
students of the Vedanta The present work ought to 
find equal, if not greater favour, as if. contains able 
and lucid summaries of many schools of Hindu Philo- 
sophy, much matter that will be Highly prized on the 
subject of the Grounds of Pioof (Pramana', and a 
‘ though deep, yet«clear ’ exposition of the philosophy 
of the Vedanta system The Translation of 
iSsuitsu) is a noteworthy addition to Tamil Vedanta 
literature, and should find a place in the libraiy of 
every Tamil Student of Sankara’s philosophy 
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LIGHT 0 F T R U T H 

OR 

Unmai Vilakkaai^ 

OF 

Tiruvadigai if nnavabogam Kadanlhar 

This short treatise consisting of 54 Stanzas is one 
ot the Foul teen Siddhanta Sastras, and its author 
IS said to be Tiruvadigai Manavasagam Kadanthar, 
one of the 49 disciples ot St Meikandan. That he 
was a native of Tuuv.idi and a pupil of St. Meikandan. 
IS certain, but theie are no othei particulars avail- 
able about his lite-histoiy That he must have been 
au advanced sage is evident from the name [muBemu 
Qu'vn) he bears, which means ‘ he who has passed 
beyond thought and speech.” 

The author tries to expound in these few pages, 
the truth of the sacred agamas, without going into 
argumentation, ]ust so much fs is sufficient for the 
aspirant after spnitual Tiuth, to bring the teach- 
ing into actual daily pi notice They are in the form 


of questions addressed to the Teacher St Meikandan 
and answeis elicited from him. The latter part of the 
treatise explains the truth of the Panchakshara and 
Sri Natarajah Symbols We hope the book will be of 
use to many 

1. €us!c'esiLct^(r^ u-nsix>^ei aoai^,sQu/i0«i! suQ^aiir 
eijOireKiM ^ers^sQps&n Qffiuiu ^ — 

^is0(LfiS^ OfiTis^euuSfioivfiiB'SiSssu 
uis^mpCi es>sjuuiiui, 

We place Him. in our heart, the Five-aimed God 
in strong rut, of snn-set colour, tusked month, and 
pot-belly, so that, we may be freed of oui ignorance 
and be enabled without fault to spread the Lio-ht 
of Truth, to be gatheied from the Sacred Agamas 

2 OutusaLlLpu Ouniiivsp/Slu Qutrpinmpu Qu P(penr 
OLDdJSirilQ Otajj s ssa u.ituj eSlent«BsruL)ij:—-Quiitu»irL.L.ir 
Qijiu. tuir;®0O<aie5wQas-uj eSppsn 
estOJiiiajii Spastff 

0 Thou, my teacher, that perceiving the truth, 
showdst the truth of Supi erne Knowledge and 
Bliss after removing the false-hood, by prov- 
ing it to be false i 
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0 Thou, Tiuth, that will not give out false-hood, 
0 Thou, that residestin Tnuvennai Nallur, 

Hear, 0 Thou^ my humble petition, and deign 
to answer my queues ' 

3. 0, my Teacher, explain to me the following I 
What aie the 36 tatwas?’ What is Anava’ 
What IS that Karma which arose even then ? 
What am I who seem to differ from these ^ 

Who ark Thou ^ What is the Loid’s Sacied 

Dance and what is the truth of the Panchakshara ^ 

4. 0 my son, who is immeised in Bliss-fnl Yoga, 
hear what I am now imparting to you iii accoi dance 
with the teachings of the supreme Agaraas, graciously 
uttered of yore, by the Supreme Siva 

The earth’s form is a -four-sided figure The 
water is of the form of a cresceiil; The fire of the 
form of a triangle alwajs The air is a six sided- 
figme The Akas 18 a circle And the soul gets a 
body formed of these 

6 The colour of these is golden, white, led, 
black, smoky-coloured, respectively and their 
letters are eo, « , ir, oj, ^ . 

7. Their symbols are diamonds word, the lotus- 
^omx, siboshka, the six spots, and Amnta-Bindhu 
respectively. So the old Againas declare, 0 my 
Son. 

8 The gods , for the elements Earth &o are 
Brahma, Vi-hnn, Rudra, Maheswara andSadasiva; 
and their functions are respectively Creation, Pusten- 
tation, Regeneration, giving Rest Droupava and 
showing Grace (Anugraha) 

9 Brahma cieates , The lotus-eyed Vishnu pro- 
tects , Rudra destroys, and Isa gives them lest, and 
Sadasiva shows grace always 

10. The Earth is hard, water cool, and fiie hot, air 
flows hither and thither, and Akas gives room to all. 

11 We have now set forth the number and 
quality of the elements. If we are to tell you about 
the five deceitful Perceptions, they are the desire- 
producing Sound, Touch, Sight, Taste and Smeh 

12. Hear the enumeration of the Gnanendinya^ 
Know them to be the ear, the skin, the eye, the tongue 
and tne nose, which perceive the low sensations in 
this low world. 


13 & 14 The ear pe-’ceives sound through Abas. 
The body peieeives touch thioiii-h the air The eye 
peiceives light till ough file. The tongue perceives 
tasie thiongh water And the n'-se peiceives smell 
through the earth So the Agamas declare They 
who conquer these senses secuie the Blissful Nirvana 

15. The Karmendriyas giving use to speech & 
aie mouth, feet, hands, anus, and genital organs. 

16 The mouth speaks through the aid of Akas 
the feet move through the aid of air, the hands work 
till ough the aid of fire, the anus excietes thiough the 
aid of water, the genital organs give pleasure through 
the aid of earth 

17 Hear now the enumeration of the Andakara- 
nas' They are Manas, Buddbi, Ahankara and Chitta- 
They respectively peiceive**, reason, linger and reflect. 

13 The foiegoing 24 tatvas are stated by the 
ancient Agaraas to be the Atma tatva Hear, now the 
Vidya tatvas expounded by me 

19 Time, Ni}ati, Kala, Vidva, Pagara, Purusba, 
Mava, this is their order. Hear now their nature 
with attention. 

The Kala tatva 

20, Tme measures the past, gives enjoyment in 
the piesent, and contains new store for the future. 
Fiyati tatva fixes the older and sequence of Karma. 
Kala tatva induces action. Vidya tatva induces intelli- 
gence The Purusha tatva induces perception of the 
five senses And Maya induces doubt and ignorance. 

- ! We have now stated the Vidya-tatvas Hear 
now the Suddha-tatvas ! They are Suddha Vidya, 
Iswara, Sada Siva, Sakti and Siva tatvas 

22 § Suddha-Vidya induces more intelligence 

than action, Iswara tatva induces more action than 
intelligence. Sadasiva tatva induces them both m 
equal proportion. Sakti tatva induces action, and 
Siva tatva induces Guana alone. 

§ Note —All these 38 tatvas are component parts of the universe 
of matter, (Maya) all powerful and all intelligent, m union with, 
uhich, the soul getsnd of its darkness, and regains its light? 
Tins Siva tatva &o , forming matter only should not be confounded 
with the Supieme Siva and His Sakti. 
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23. *W e have now fully stated the C 6 Tatwas Hear 
now about the two kinds of Mala , Auavd and Karma 
Stated, Auavd induces ignorance Karma Mala in- 
duces jou to identify j ourself thoioughly with the 
chain of pleasures and pains 

24 0 Thou rare Teacher, Thou hast explained to 

me the nature of the 3(3 Tatvas, and Anava and 
Karma Deign now to show me the natme of tnjself 
which seems to diffei and not diffei iiom tlie-ie. 

25. Hear well what I state ' At hit cannot subsist 
I'efore Puie Chit. Chit cannot peiceive achit The 
atma (soul) is what distinguishes and peiceives both 
Chit and Achit So the Vedas declare without 
doubt 

26 Hear now how the 36 Tatvas cannot be 
conscious of themselves. The six kinds of taste 
cannot pereeive themselves So also the tatvas du 
not know themselves. 

27 As a peison has to taste these 6 kinds of 
taste and then perceive them, so you aie the intelli- 
gent person who uniting with these Tatvas perceives 
each and all of them 

28, “Out of thine undiminisbed grace, thou 
hast shuwn me my nature Explain to me Thy own 
Imperishable Form.” “As the sun enables the eye 
to see, so we will enlighten you and your intelligence. 

29 Know mo'-e. The senses cannot understand 
without the poul, and cannot understand the soul ” 
So, also do we enlighten you without your being 
able to perceive us. 

29 As the Vowel letter ‘ A^ is to the rest of the 
letters, so we stand as the Life of all life. When 
we are not present in any soul, there there will be no 
light. So the good Agamas declare. 

31 . 0 Meikanda Natha, graciously expound so 
that I may understand the nature of the Sacred 
Dance with the sound of the five letters seen by the 
sagea. 

32. 0 my son hear j The Supreme Intelligence 
dances in the soul formed of the letter ya, with a 
Form composed of the five letters Si, va, ya, na, ma, 
for the purpose of removing our sms' 

* Note —This Karma as defined here is exactly what the 
Buddhists understand by the Individual, or Bgo oi Personality , 
which of course subsist frotu uionient to inoiueut a-uu not anything 
subaigting peimanently 


33. * Hear now how the Dance is performed ! In 
His feet IS Na, in his Navel is ma , m His shoulders 
IS Si , in his face is Fa , m his Head is ya", 

34 J The Hand holding the drum is 8i , The Hand 
spread out is Va , The hand holding out protection 
IS ya , the hand holding the fire is Na , the foot 
holding down Muyahla is ma 

35 The arch (@ 0 sy/i^) over Sri Nataraja is OmXia- 
?a, and the Akshaia which is never separate from the 
Ornkara 13 the Filling Splendour 'Ihis is the Dance 
of the Lord ofChitambaia They undei stand this 
who have lost their self (Ahankaia) Understanding, 
thev leave their biiths behind 

36 Creation starts fiom the Drum. Protection 
proceeds from the Hand of Hope. The fire produces 
destruction Fiom the Foot holding down proceeds 
Dioupavam, the Foot held aloft gives nmkti. 

87 |By these means, Our Father scatters the 
darkness of maya, burns the strong karma, stamps 
down maL (Anava) and showers grace, and lovingly 
plunges the soul in the Ocean of Bliss This is the 
natme of His Dance 

88 The Silent gnanis, destroying the three kinds 
of Mala establish themselves where their selves are 
destroyed. There they witness the Sacred Dance 
filled with Bliss This is the Dance of the Sabhanatha 
whose veiy form is Grace 

39. The One who is past thought and speech as- 
sumes giaciously the Form composed of the Panchalf- 
sbara m the Dancing Hall of Parasakti, so as to be 
seen by His consort, Uma, Haimavati They never 
see births who see this mystic Dance. 

49. 0 my gracious Guru I Thou hast explained to 
me beautifully the nature of'the Nadhanta Dance. 
Let me now know the nature of the Pauchak- 
shara Can they be one with the letters which are 
perishable ^ 

41 The Symbols of these letters may be perish- 
able but not their connotation in any language. 
The meanings of the five letters respectively are God, 
His grace (Sakti), soul, Droupava, and Mala. 

i NoTE^These letters have to be ooutempiated m thos^ parfc3„ 
—This IS another form of coute uplating the Paaohak- 

ghara. 
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42 God, Grace, soul, Droupava, and mala aie the 
purport of the five lettets { Sivayanama) If pro- 
nounced beginning, with JVa, you will not obtain 
giaee. You will obtain It when you pioiiounceit 
begining with Bt 

43. If this beautiful Panchak'-hara is meditated 
upon, the soul, getting rid ot its Anavamala will land 
in the Region where there is neither light nor dark- 
nes«, and theie, God’s Grace (Sakti) will unite it to 
Sivam 

44. If the PAnchakshara is pronounced with the 
letters denoting the two Mala, then he will not get 
rid of his three Mala, and obtain Bliss. If pronounced 
otherwise acccordfng to law, your guana will be 
boundless and you can live in Bliss. 

45. In tbe Pancbaksbara, are fonnd the Agamas 
and the ^^edas,^ven out by the gracious God In it 
are found the Puranas In it, is the Blissful Dance 
And iff it IS fonnd the silent* Mukti, which passes 
beyond all. 

46. The Agamas declare that the nature of the 
union secured by the Muktas is like that of the fruit 
and its taste, fire and its heat, the musical composi- 
tion and its tunp. 

47. The Vedas with truth declare that as the 
wioustatvas aie found united inseparably in the 
bouu^ condition, so the souls in the freed condition 
■will dwell as one with God. 

48. As the moon’s light is indistinguishable lu 
the Light of the Sun, the soul will unite itself to the 
foot of the Supreme Lord and will plunge itfself in 
Bliss 

4^. If it be said that the soul had to go and 
nnite itself to God, then the Omnipresence of Siva 
will he destroyed. If God is said to have united 
himself to the soul, then they must be different But 
what then is the truth ? The position is like that of 
the Son which surrounds the man who had lost His 
blindness. 

50. Thou tellest me that the Supreme one 
who 18 past thought and speech is gracious and 
suffers no tamt, that like this Pathi, the Pasu and 
Pasa are also eternal Prove this m niukti aLo 

51, 0 my Son, Star how they are in mukti 1 He 
who enjoys the Supreme Bliss is the soul. He who 


imparts this Supreme Bliss is the First Cause That 
which increases this happiness is inaU Understand 
this in all love 

52 '‘0 ray father, let me know the unfailing 
means of securing this Mukti “ Hear me state 
this! They who regard and worship the Guiu, 
Linga, and God’s devotees as the nicompaiahle God, 
will not suffer births and deaths ” 

53 Melting m love, as the cow that had calved 
recently, the Jivan muktas will take strong hold of 
the Guru, Linga and Bhaktas, and will be possessed of 
great love to them, which will destioy their sins. 

54 . ainj^isQ^esr &ip(^u uw-st-eSeo 

fSificQp lu^iutnceo Gixj^esfliiSeO — ^ipis^^L.n 
QsjesvQmiuj ffSfGsufieuesr QitttussuiL. iBtpQigsr 

iLjeatiDLDS ^oiuutuQ<ssrt]pyf, 

0 Meikenda Natha, the fruit of True Penance, 
who dwellest m both Tiriivennainallur and Swetha- 
vana, 0 Oceaa grace, I have been saved bv thee, saved 
from being tossed about in the Ocean of sorrow. 

J. M. N. 

The End. 


SOME STRAY THOUGHTS 

ON 

Tamilian Antiquities* 


Pi of; M, Rangaohariar M. A. m a lecture of his 
delivered under the auspices of the Presidency College 
Historical Association on the subject of Dravidian 
Sociology” and which appeared m the issue of “ the 
Brahma Yadm” for October last, has made the 
following remarks concerning the Tamihans viz, 
“ Industriously they (the Dravidiansl seem to have 
“been, probably, agricultui al , and it is held that 
“ they were well-known to have been tree-worshippdrs 
“ and, perhaps, also serpent-worshippers. Their 
“ religion seems to have consisted largely in magical 
“superstition and demonalatry.” 

l. That the Tamihans of India were agnculturista 
is a fact which the testimony of modern disooverifis 
has placed beyond the pale of rational doubt. If 
we cau rely on the recent prcnc’incements of some 
emiueufc archaeologists, the ancient Tamihans of India 
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were the leading agiicultuial nation of the ancient 
world It was pointed out by Dr Caldwell long ago 
that the people who used “ tlic but ul urns” must 
have been an agiicultural lace as biass and non 
implements of agiicultuie were often found buried 
in their graves, and it excited the surprise of Dr 
Caldwell that, although these vestiges of anfeient 
graves were found scatteied over many paits of 
India and especially of South India, no mention 
whatever was made of them in Sanskrit literature. 
To Dr Caldwell, Sanskrit was the only literary 
langu.'ge of ancient India, and its silence on the 
subject, therefore, ajjpeared to him remaikable. But 
there need be no uncertainty now as to the particular 
people (Wbo made use of urns foi burial 

and who brought into being the Pandu Kulies, 
cromlechs, tumuli &c , which are to he found lu gieat 
abundance in all paits of South India — that race being 
now identified with the ancestors of the present 
Tamilian races. Even at this day the Tamils have 
not lost their aptitude for agricultural pursuits 
which characterised their ancestors. Not many 
years ago the Diiector of the Botanical Gardensi 
Ceylon, reporting on the condition of agiicnlture in 
the districts occupied by the Tamils, wrote to the 
effect thVit, m the matter of agricultural efficiency^ 
the Tamils of Ceylon were several centuries ahead of 
their Singhalese fellow— subjects Besides this the 
ten Idylls of the Madura Sangam describe a highly 
developed state of agriculture in the countries em- 
braced by the three kingdoms of the South nearly 
two thousand years ago In the Mahawansa of the 
Singhalese we read that, in the kingdom of the 
Kalinga Tamilians, agriculture was sjstem.tically 
carried on by means of irrigation in the 7th Century 
fe. C and that the Pandian Princess who became the 
Queen Consort of King Vijiya I of Ceylon in the 
6th Century B C , was accompanied to Ceylonby 5 
sorts of tradesmen With the services of the Pancha- 
kammalars at his command for the manufacture of 
all the necessary implements of hvs profession, the 
Tamilian agriculturist -was fen expert in his calling 
whote superior knowledge of th6 art was recognised 
even in countries far beyond the limits of his oWn 
A learned writer m a recent issue of the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Australia mjiintniDs that 
**‘to India came the Pun veyagers and established “ a 
"trade for the rice and other things grown hy the 
" DravUiam Voyagers from India went to Babylonia 


"by way of the Persian Gulf These aie known in 
" their traditions as Ea-Khan or Oanmes (Vanm8» 

" euoK&fjujir f) subsequently deified as fisK-god Ho 
"sailed from Dioiuka The Dravidians %n Nath India 
weie the ancient cultivators of nee’’ — Another writer 
in an issue also of the same Journal boldly asserts 
"that the traditions of the pre-lintoric times are 
"leceiving constant confirmation by the recent dis- 
^'coveiies, none can doubt, and these assert that Indian 
" trading went on fiom Dwarakaaud other settlement 
"near the mouth of the Indus The prehistonc 
" tiaditions say that Ea-khan came ip his ark or vessel 
" across the Persian gulf and taught the eai ly Bahy- 
lomans their aits and cultuies” The above lines 
which I have quoted at length from a leading scientific* 
jouinal are sufficient to contiadict and lefute the 
late Ur. Caldwell’s theory that the ancient Tamils 
owed all their knowledge of the supeiior arts 
and branches of learning to the A^yas Had the 
learned Doctor been alive to-day he would have seen 
how basfeless and invalid many of his conclusions aie 
regarding ancient civilization of the South Indi 
an races, in the. light of modern discoveries He 

could have also found out to his gi eat sui prise that 
" the I ace who made the elegant and nobly glossed 
“ potteries, the implements of iron, the representa- 
■“ tions of processions with musical instruments and 
" led horses rudely sculptured on the side of the 
" cromlechs, all of which denoting a civilization 
" amongthem superior to that of the Celts” uere none 
hut the ancestors of the present Tamilian races (Vide 
Comparative Grammar). " It is necessary to sup- 
pose ”, the learned doctor goes on to say, " that they 
" (the authors of the pottery &c) kept themselves 
" separate from the various races that entered India 
" subsequently and that they imitated the civiliza- 
" tion of the newer immigrants without abandoning 
" their peculianttes ” How well these remarks 
accord with facts only those acquainted with 
the chaiacter of tht Tamils can understand. The 
uhobstrusive obstinacy and conservatism of the 
Tamilian raegs must be patent to any caieful observer 
of their ways and customs. Indeed it is this peculiar 
characteristic of this ancient race th.it has successfully 
withstood so msftiy waves of foreign invasions and 
influences and even to the present day has preserved 
many old traits and features in society, religion and 
politics that now serve to thft dikgent inquirer as a 
torch to light up their piehistoric connections and 
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pidctices When the flood and the ants have done 
their work, it is not a little satisfactory to the histone 
inquirer tb find ample elements of the race in their 
conseivdtion and obstinacy, which added to time, 

have only tended to fossilise their ancient maiineis 
and caroms, 

I 

If the Ea-lchan of the Babylouian monuments was 
a Tamilian, we may, I thimr. identify that rame with 
the ^luisisr of the Tamil, and the Yaksha oi Yakka 
of the Sinhalese historians The deification of Yakkan 
by the Babylonians as the Fish God and the symbol 
of a fish adopted, by the Pandian of Madura (mwa/ear) 
as his Royal Emblem ate points woithy of special 
note 

That the Tamilians of India had made vei} gieat 
strides m the diiection of agricultural enterprise, even 
in the Yedic tunes, the only Tamil poem of the ago 
of the Mahabharata war pteseived to us m a compi- 
lation of* the Madura Sangam pioves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt I refer to the complimentary 
and eulogistic poem addiesscR to the grc'at Chera 
king Uthiyan (s.^«js!it) on his return from the field 
of Kurukshetbiram by a loyal poet of the limes 
named “the crowned Naga king” of the country 
of Mur.nchi who is believed to have flourished in the 
times of the First Sangam. 

The poem above referred to is included in the 
Sangam Work entitled Purra Naufiru (l/^ isr^^) 
and sings the praises of a Chera monarch who sup- 
plied rations of rice to both the contending armies in 
the Mahabarata War for all the eighteen days of the 
fight If we can rely on the authenticity and genu- 
ineness of this poem no more evidence would seem to 
be necessary to establish the fact that even so early 
as the Vedic times the cultivation of paddy was car- 
ried on, on no small scale on this side of the Viudya 
Mountains and that the field of Knrushetram lay not so 
far away in the North as is now generally believed 
but somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Chera 
Kingdom perhaps in Mysore 

II. But hdwever advanced in the Aits of peate 
or of war the ancient Dravidians were, they are never- 
theless held to have been, says Professor Ranga- 
charur, tree-worshippers and probably serpent wor- 
shippers The sources of this intemation the pro- 
fessor has not disclosed, but » as far as Tamil 
Literature goes, I believe that such opinions about 
the ancieut Tamihans -rest on no foundation whatever 
in the extant national writings, I am aware that the 


races called Nagas weie, accoiduig to the historians of 
Cevlon, in occupation of parts of Ceylon and of 
India about the time ot Gautama Buddha whom 
(the Nagas) some modem scholars consider to have 
been snake worshippeis , the leasori they give for 
this opinion being nothing moie than a conjectuia 
bas4d on the meaning which is now commonly atta- 
ched to the wcid “Naga”, The Naga races weie 
very piobalily Tamilians, but the imputation to thehi 
of serpent worship lests on no better foundation 
whatevei, than their name It is woi thy of notice that 
the royal poet of Mutinchioor to whom I have already 
refetred is called also the Naga King of Mwinchoor 
Qpif tnsBiriLur ) This is an instance in 
which a Tamilian piiiice and poet has been called a 
Naga King 

Again, Mr Wilson has pointed out (Vide Madras 
Journal of Sceince and Liteiature) that,ia the Noithern 
recensions ot the Malia Bha-ata the king whose 
daughter Arjunan married and whom the traditions 
and the liteiature of South India identify with a 
Pandian King is also called the Naga King of Manipur 
Mr. Wilson’s objections to the identification of the 
dyDa^ty of Manipur with the dynasty to which the 
Pandians of Madina belonged have all been disposed 
of by Dr. Oppert and I haidly need therefoi^e spend 
time on them, although I arn of opinion that the 
original seat of the Pandian Dynasty should fee 
sought for, not m the neighbourhood of the old city 
of Madura, as Dr Oppeit thought, btfit somewhert 
in the further north on the banks of the River 
Tungabhadra ~Prom these instances in which the 
term Naga has been applied to the Tamilian Kings, 
the inference only naturally flows that a section at 
least of the ancient Tamilians were known by the name 
Naga which, in later days, when its original meaning 
was lost or foigotten, was interpreted to signify 
“serpents” giving rise, in course of time, to tbd 
notion of the existence of races from serpents in 
some quarters and of serpent worship in oibers. 
What then is the real oiigin of the name Naga as 
applied to the ancestois ot the modern Tamilians ? 
It certainly must not be sought for in foolish copjec- 
tuW'S In ancient times it was the custom to consider 
the kings as the descendants of the Gods they 
worshipped. So Manu the progenitor of the solar 
dynasty was called the son of the Sun-God We ar^ 
also told that the Chief God of the Ancient Egyptians 
was called Ka, the sun, and that the kings of Egypt 
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called themselves sons of Ra and claimed Divine 
descent May it not be suppposed that, m like 
manner, the name of Naga by 'which the ancient 
Dravidians weie known had also some connection 
with the name of some deity they adored ? The 
following lines quoted from a scientific Jouinal would 
seem to me to settle the origin of the name Naga 
once and for all. “The Sii-iace held Su shan (Elam,) 
“their chief God was Sim-nag repiesented by a stai 
“in the sky They were of the Ugio-Jinvic stoclc , — 

“ Na hushas the sons of Naga or the sei-pant of the pole 
“ stai ueie the D)aiidians.” We also find m the 
genealogical table cf the Tamil kings of the South 
preserved in theMahabharathaHan-Vamsa and other 
Puranas, the name Nahusha’occnrs as that ef one of 
the eailiest kings of the dynasty The earliest symbol* 
under which men worshipped God was that of a star 
and this IS supported alsof by the scriptures of the 
Hebrews which say that men began to worship “ the 
host of the heavens The woidNagan very probably 
meant in the primitive times, nothing more than God 
and hence N<igarcam6 to mean also Devas. That 
the religion of the early Tamils had much to do with 
the worship of the Devas is also evident fiom the 
appellation of the Deva-ahiyam invariably given to 
the tentplei of the Tamils by the early Sinhalese 
writers. 

I am not 'finaware of the fact that serpents are 
regarded with feelings of veneration in many parts 
of Malayalamc The history of the place a'lcribes the 
origin of the cult to local causes and the «erpent 
Kavoos of Malayalam cannot therefore, be said to 
establish the existence of the cult in all the Dravidas 
at one time It may also be pointed out that once 
the original signification of the word Naga was for- 
gotten by the masses the only alternative for them 
would have been to understand it in the modern 
vulgar acceptation of the term, and when once the 
error has ciept into the popular mind the power of 
words over men’s minds is so gre it that all that is 
involved m the mistaken interpretation was bound 
to realise itself in practice. The great dread m which 
serpents are held in countries infected with them 
would also help the growth of the cult m ill-instructed 
minds as a means of conciliating and pacifying the 
dangerous reptile 

With reference to the subject of the “ tree worship ” 
which the ancestors of the Tamilians have been 
credited with, the truth is not anything more than 


what IS involved m the feelings of interest which a, 
Buddhist evinces towards the Banyan tree I 
suppose that nobody ever made an imputation of 
tree worship to the Buddhists of Ceylon or of any 
other country on account of the intense interest they 
take in the Bo-tiee of Anuradhapura or any other 
Buddhist shrine. 

The remarks of Mi Ranga chariar ou other points 
only echo the sentiments of the late Dr. Caldwell 
when he says their worship consisted largely m 
superstition and demonalatry I am sorry the Pro- 
fessor has not discussed if the views of the Doctor 
can be taken to be wholly correct The doctor be- 
sides his opinion on the demonofatory and supersti- 
tion of the Dravidians has gone furthei when he 
identifier them with the Turanian or the Ugro — altaic 
family of races on the supposed aflinity he found bet- 
ween them in language and religion But we know 
that the Doctor’s theory connecting the T^amilians 
With the Tur'inians or the Ugro-Altaic family cannot 
stand any more in as much as every day fresh inves- 
tigations show clearly that the mode of classifying 
the Tarnilians, the Babylonians, the ancient Accadi- 
ans, the Hungarians, the Finns and other collateral 
tribes undei the head Turanian is quite unscientific 
and unsatisfactory When we see the remarkable 
resemblances in language and religion between the 
Tamilians on the one hand, and the Finns, the Baby- 
lonians, and the Accadians, on the other, we must 
conclude that these races must be scientifically- 
classed under a quite independent head which we 
shall be named the Tamilian As for instance it is 
remarkable, indeed that though occupying religions 
widely separated for ages the title by which the Finns 
call their great national herdic poems (viz Kalavela) 
should happen to be nearly the same as that by 
which Poikayar’a {Quntues>siLiiiir) heroic poem on 
Kochchengannap. {QsnfQfiisimmssr) is at present 
known among us vjz Kalavali ? What 

wpndeiful vitality must this word possess to have 
suivived the lapse of centuries of linguistic political* 
and national revolutions and catastrophies ? 
rron» tlfe latest rescaichea scholars have found that 
the Suminan language in which the oldest Baly- 
loman inscriptions! appear written belong to this 
group of tongues and that the Finns ar,e the 
descendants of the ancient Su-race. According 
to some authorities, the Cushites who were the 
greatest navigators and builders of the ancient 
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woild gave origin to the Accadians of Babylonia by 
inter-inarriage with the Su-nierian Thus Jie lingui- 
stic affinities which hhe present languages of South 
India are found to bear to the sn-menans and the 
prevalence frona very ancient times up to the present 
day among the Tamibans of {^•actices which are well 
known to have been in vogue among the Accadians 
of old Babylonia vould seem to place the theory of 
the racial identity of the ancient Tamilians with the 
Sumero-Cnshites of antiquity on an unshakeable 
basis. “ yhe earliest cults of Babylonia and those 
'‘of the world weie those of Accad and Sumei but 
" these were made up of magic, sorcery, witchcraft, 
*' astrology, star-worship, deification of ancestors, 
" heroes and rulers, until as time passed on, their 
*' religion settled into a theology and adoration, of 
" their Gods ” (Science of Man Augfust 1901) Howwbll 
do these lipes poitray the state of lebgion among the 
Tamilians of the present day. Even now the piactice 
of sorceiy, magic and other hlaqk aitshas sucji a hold 
on the minds of the masses that whereas, most of the 
literary monuments of antiquity have been allowed 
to perish, the comparatively worthless works on 
sorcery and the hkejbavebeen preserved with thoutmost 
carefulness m many a household. Never was I more 
impressed with this fact than when during a search I 
made for some rare manuscripts which were reported to 
have been in the possession of one of my ancestors 
about 150 years ago, I was given to understand that 
the only manuscripts which had been considered 
worthy of preservation weie those on witchcraft, 
necromancy and other Manthrams 

Even in the matter of sjtai -worship and hero- 
worship, the nations of South India have proved 
themselves to be either’the progenitors or the lineal 
descendants of the Accadians of Chaldea The worship 
of the Pandavas and Dravpadi prevails even at this 
day in most Districts of South India and among the 
Tamils of the Eastern Piovince in Ceylon There are 
‘‘ koils” even .now in the District of Tinnevelly in 
■which divine honours are given to the Pandian of 
Madura. Mr Taylor has endeavoured to show that 
the shrme of Sundareswaran in Madura had *ts origin 
in the feelings of admiration which the early Tamibans 
entertained of the military explc^ts of Arjunaa who 
married a princess of Maduia, and other writers of no 
inferior abilities have even gone fuither in this direc- 
tion and maintained that the principal deities of the 
Vedic pantlieon were of South Indian origin and 


represent the deified ancestors of the southerners 
The woiship of the planets and especially of Aditiya 
(Surya) is still largely indulged in by all sections of 
the Sivite Tamils It is, however fai beside the truth 
to say that the eaily Tamilians had no conception of 
any higher forms of religion than those mentioned 
above. We know how m the present day the giosscst 
Fetishism exists side by side witii the most abstiuse 
systems of philosophy ni India and that this was also 
the case in ancient DiaMda is made more than 
probable if not proved by the fact that the worship 
of a personal God or monotheism had its oi gin, not 
ID the Impersonal Brahman of tl^e Pantheistic Ar}ans 
but m the Saktaic cults founded by the Akkaddijats 
of India and of which the Tamilian Akadiyar 
ujn) and Naiadar were the foiemost expoundeis in 
South India. 

III. Finally, the theory of Mr Eanga CLaiiar 
that the Pulayar (Panahs)»of South India are descen- 
dants of the slaves of the early Diavidians seem 
untenable as it fails to explain certain important 
circumstances connected with the pibblem I am 
aware that the Pulayar of Jaffna persistently claim 
for their ancestors a status m society ev<n higher 
than that now claimed by the priestly class and 
instances are not wanting in vyhich Pulayar even 
refused to eat in a Brahman’s house alleging that in 
olden days a Pulayar never trfated Brahmans on 
terms of equality. The Pulayai’s mind would indeed 
seem to be so much saturated with the^recolletions of 
his ancient glories that the pioverh 
^10 ues>ps(^eiui fiOiefum p 

tuesi^ IS ever on his lips uhen he has taken just a drop 
too much If I have stated any unpbasant facts I 
have done so not with any evil intention of casting 
any slur on any class or clan, but with a view to 
helping the construction of a correct history of South 
India An eminent Amerian scholar who was for 
many years a resident of Jaffna is credited with 
having remarked to some caste Hindoos of the 
place that if the average facial angle of the several 
classes was accepted as affording an index of com- 
parative development, the Pulayans of Jaffna, though 
subjected to a state of degradation for centuries, 
would have the best of it The following lines of 
Dr. Oppert 'are full of significance when viewed in 
this connection “If the Pulayas are the decendants 
“ of the aborigines and if Pnlathya Havana was the 
“ master of Lanka and of South India, the startlini^ 
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" simildiily beUeen Pulalliiva aiid ruLiva is pasilv 
“ explained, ” and rn<.y I add that if evidence is 
dcily accumulating m favour of the theoiy the 
racial identity of the primitivo Taiiiilians with the 
Accadiyatis of Chaldea the staitliiig similaiity bet- 
ween Accad, the name of the great son of Kush and 
Acathnar (ahkadiyar) the most prominent Tamilian 
ofpre-aiyan India is also easily explained The 
hatred which the Pulayan has inherited fiom his an- 
cestors towards the Btahman rnd his institutions is 
inveteivte and any Hieoiy winch does not take this 
fact into account must therefoie he deemed distinctly 
unsatisfactory Nothing shoit of some historical 
event of antiquity with which the Pulayan’a 
present state of degradation is connected would 
seem to explain his tiadiiional hostile attitude 
towards the Aryan priest The leseaiches in the 
field of anthropology would appear to strongly 
support this view of the matter. The primi- 
tive Arjaris, it i«i said, on their entiance into 
the valley of the Ganges, found it occupied by a flat 
or broad nosed lace with whom they were afterwards 
constantly at war Modern lesearches in the direc- 
tion of the nasal measurements of the different laces 
of Southern India have disclosed the fact that while 
the average nasal index of a Vellala orBiahmanof 
South India is about 91, the nasal index of a Tamil 
Pariah and of a Kadir is not less than 3C5 and llO 
respectively 

The present Pariah population, the Kadir, Jiular, 
and other bill tribes of South India may, therefore, 
be taken to repiesentthe descendants of the flat 
nosed races of ancient India, who were the inveterate 
enemies of the eaily Arians The feelings of hatred 
and of contempt which the Pulayan still beais to his 
original oppressors need therefore no further explana- 
tion May not the eighteen castes of South India 
represent the eighteen Gunns of the Bihn Veda rather 
than the remains of the races whom the forefathers 
of the Diavidians hrd leduced to slavery ^ 

V jr. T PiiXAi. 


I 

A QUERY 


To 

The Editor, 

SlDDHAXTA DeEPIKA, MaHR^S 

SlE, 

Will any of yonr readeis kindly inform me thiough 
the columns of your Journal why the few house- 
holds of priests living near the sacred temple at 
Bameswaram go by the ‘■pe lal appellation of Arya 
brahmins Do they form a quite distinct class from 
the Biahmins of South India ? ‘If they are Biahmnis 
why should they have the special prefix of A'lya 
attached to their name''’ Are their rituals and customs 
the same as those of the South Indian Bhraminsi* 
If, however, they are not different fiom the Bhiamins 
of S India, then to what class and goth am do they 
belong I* Ibe iiiideisigned shall be very much 
obliged to those who will throw light on these points 

M. JivA Ratnam 
II 

The Unuemty Commission and the Stvdy 
of Veinncnlais. 

Sir, — The lecent educational commission that held 
its sittings in Madras in the last week of Febiuary is 
looked upon by every one :nterested in education as 
tho most efficient body to solve the problem of 
education m India Of the many distinguished edu- 
cationalists of S. India who have given this evidence 
in it, it ’s a matter of gi eat aui prise and regret to ‘ee 
not one at least speak in favoui of the ^Vernaculars 
of the laud Most of them have entirely left the 
vernacular studies out of consideration and the few 
who remembered them have come down upon them 
altogether with gnat vehemence Tn the evidence 
cfiven bv the Hon’bleG H. Stuart, the Dir^'ctor of 
Publio Instruction, Madras, there Jis an ast unding 
statement that he would abolish the vernaculars 
altogether from the B A. Degiee examination. It is 
not clearly known foi what reasons ne would 
abolish their studies from the B A, Degree. Does 
he think that the students attain full proficiency in 
the vernaculars even in the F A. standard ^ A 
closer view on the point will make it clear that this 
18 not the case at all Most of the students even 
after taking Iheir B. A. Degree aie qnde incapable 
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of decently expressing tlieir ideas in tlieir vernacu- 
lars In tlifi P A' stindard, if we take Tamil for 
instance, the boys aie still m the elemental}' stage 
and It is only after coming to the B A Class they 
begin to heat about the Tamil , classics Coming so 
kte to leat 11 the really Tamil works it is not surpri- 
sing that so many complete their course with hardly 
enough of Unowledge m Tamil to pursue that study 
themselves without the help of an annotator or tea- 
cher In fact, the Pandit, in most of the Colleges, 
IS obliged to oxplain the annotations themselres to 
the students Thus being the case we see cleaily how 
sadly Tamil is'neglected by the students At this 
state of things, the proposal to* abolish Tamil or the 
Vernaculars altogether from the B A Degree exami- 
nation is certainly calculated to do more harm than 
good to education in South India and create more 
difficulties than reaby solving the puzzle 

The reason the Hon (’ H Stuart was pleased to 
give was that the teaching given in the vernaculars 
in connection with the University Degrees does not 
assist the candidate in learning the veinacul-irs at all. 
If, as it IS plain from this, the real intention of the 
Director is to improve vernacular learning, can he 
effect this by doing away with the vernaculars 
altogether? Such a course will be amounting to 
giving up tbe scheme altogether lather than trying to 
impiove it Has he come to tbe conclusion, after 
much trial, that it is quite hopeless to stimulate 
vernaculni studies m the Madras University ? If we 
know anything at all, the commission is organised not 
to abandon the scheme of education but to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the best method of 
improving it Is, then, the commission of opinion 
that thete is no hope of improving the present 
system ? I am sorry to see the very Fatho" of Educa- 
tion who is responsible fot its improvement, tal-e such 
a view of vernacular studies while he is bound to 
encourage it by all means. If the present way of 
teacbrg does not help the students m learning the 
vernaculars, why not introduce better and sounder 
methods of teaching them so that our graduates may 


be I eally learned, instead of trying to abolish them 
fioni the carnculum ? 

It IS proposed to have clabhics instead of tl e 
vernacuUis in the B A Degiee examination It is 
not cbaily known what puiposes a study of tlie 
classics will seivp, in which the veinaculais have 
been found defioient How is it possible to have 
classics in the B A. classes while having the veina- 
culais iipto F A standaid? How can a student 
who has read Tamil alone upto the F. A class abandon 
it oil coming to the B A and take up the study of 
classics’ PiactiCdUy, theieloie, tins proposal means 
to abolish the veniaculais altogether fiom the Um- 
versity Fuithei, what benefit a classical student can 
detive from, or w bat good to his countiy can he do 
with, his knowledge of the dumb Latin andSansknt, In 
S India all the pioceedings in tbe com ts and Govern- 
ment offices aie in ilie vernaculars, and moreover 
there is that vast gulf between the educated men and 
the uneducated masses to be budged over ^It is only 
when tins is effected, when the masses begin to have 
sympathy with the thoughts, views and opinions of 
then educated brethren and when the latter under- 
take to instil into the minds of the former the liberal 
principles of social bondage and co-operation and 
try to convince them of the sad state of present 
India, that anything in the state of leform for the 
better in social, political, moral and industrial, lines 
can be achieved It is only then the tiue purpose of 
education shall be realised And to do this it is 
quite necessAiy, ourciaduates should have a fair 
knowledge of their Vemaculars Latin and Greek 
and even mathematics will aid little in this diiection. 
Indeed His Excellency the Loid Cnrzon has hit upon 
the light thing when, iii his opening speech of the , 
Simla educational confi rence, he said that greater 
stimulus and attention should be given to the study 
of Vemaculars His Lordship at least is not-so 
hopeless as the Madras Director of Public Instruction 
He would even see in the improvement of Vernacu 
lar studies the decrease of the agrarian discontent 

Theiefere, to abolish the vernaculars would be 
altogether to defeat the veiy aim of education That 
system of education will be the best where the 
vernaculais receive the gieatest attention. Instead 
of abolishing them it would do a great amount of- 
good to the government and the country to increase 
their study m our University by providing the coilegea 
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with efficient staff and laying down better methods o£ 
teaching I would request the University commission 
to par its best attention to this point 

M. JivA Ratnam 

III 

Ancient Tamih andtlmr Chaldean affinities. 

Sir, — A senes of interesting letters and articles 
on the chaldean affinities of the ancient Tamils are 
appea'ingin the columns of your valuable Journal 
and eveiy sinceie lover of the coantiy who has any 
interest m tracing back the true ancient histoiy of the 
South Ir dmn people through the mists of mvth and 
the shreds of tradition cannot but appieciate the 
extreme usefulness of the Siddhauta Deepika in that 
direction 

While thus noting the extieme value of this Jour- 
nal, I am not a little soiry to see the pages of the last 
issue (for Nov & Dec.l contain certain notes and 
comments on the very suggestive letters of Mr. V. J 
T. Filial of Colombo, which go entirely against the 
spirit of his letters. It is wrong to suppose the 
father of every new theory that is’ brought to the 
public has any special end in view. A diligent in- 
quiry and research into the books of the past often 
bungs to light many suggestive facts and similarities 
which either go to refuse a theory or support and 
add strength to it. If any one, thus, ventures to 
public what points have struck him in his researches, 
he must be welcomed and bis points of similarities, 
if valid, should be taken up to stieugtben the 
theory j otherwise they should be reasonably 
accounted for. The striking similarity in the 
manner of burying their dead between the Lower 
Chaldeans and the Ancient Tamils alluded to in the 
old Tamil epics, is certainly significant and full of 
meaii;uig Otherwise by what manner of mystery the 
two nations separated from, one another by vast 
stretches of land and sea were led to adopt the same 
mode of urn-bunal It naturally flows from this that 
there must have been some connection between the 


two nations If any one is not prepared to accept the 
connection between the Tarailiatis and the Chaldeans 
at one time or other, evident from this fact, one must 
advance rational and satisfactory reasons to acconnfc 
for this sirailanty and thus explain it away And 
never until then such a similarity would lose its 
meaning and significance 

In like mannei Mu Pillai points out another remark- 
able instance of similai itv between thestrncture of the 
Temples and the old temple of the Hebrews at Jerusa- 
lam Tlie meaning of this similarity in this lespecfc 
also, the editor of the Deepika, it seems, is not pre- 
pai ed to accept. Can this be an accidental resemblance? 
Instead of Vcunly indulging in meaningless exclama- 
tions and super ficidl observations, the editor ought 
to have boldly come-forward with hia ‘‘proofs 

positive,” to explain away the similarity It would 
be exteremely interesting to every student of History 
to learn his explanation, Mr PilUi does not want to 
prove anything ui his letten. He has merely brought 
to light what struck him in his reseat ches and what 
they mean, and it is for those who do not want to 
believe his inferences to show for what reasons they 
cannot be believed 

Further, to suppose that a- correspondent does not 
know the sciences of philology and ethnology and to 
give expression to it before he has begun to set down 
his proofs is the greatest injustice an editor can do 
to bis correspondent. Even a superficial observer 
will not fail to remark from the tone of the comments 
thattheEditor is forearmed with a strong prejudice to 
assail everything in favour^of the new Tamilian theory, 
especially in support of it. Views and inferences 
may not be palatable to individuals , but still facts aro 

facts and logic is logic. It is not right to consider 
how far an interence is pleasant or unpleasant to our 
ears at the very out"et 

The editor does net find anything worth the name 
of proofs in Mr. V J T. Pillay’s statements. Let 
ns see if his own statemencs have at least the 
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shadow of proof. His statemeot that it is in con« 
sonance with their rituals and customs and that the 
Tamils should, claim kinship with the Cape Negroes 
and the Australians is as much and even moie ahold 
and bare assertion. If the editor is not prepared to 
receive others’ statements without proofs, still less 
the world would be prepaied to i eceive his statements 
without proofs. We would like to know what simila- 
rities the editor has observed between the Negroes and 
the Tamils. We suppose he will not coolly omit the 
dissimilarities between the two peoples as Mr. Pillai 
has done, according to him If biological observations 
go to form the similarity m the strnctuie of the head 
and in the hair between the ^ Austi alians, the Negri- 
toes and the South Indian Drandians, it does not 
in any way lower the Tamilians in the eyes of the 
people ; now does it make it impossible for them to 
have ha‘d connections with the Chaldeans. Indeed 
Biology has proved that the Caucasian melanochroid 
type of the homonadie is found in South India, m a 
part of Afnea and a small portion of Australia. 
This merely shows that a great migration has taken 
^lace before the flood when the Austro-Afr>can con- 
tinent that was connected with South India was not 
submerged under the ocean After the flood com- 
mnnication between the several branches of the same 
race was cut off and the few of the Caucasian type 
that settled m Australia were gradually absorbed 
in the lapse of centnnes, by the many Aus- 
tralian aborigines, while the Tamilians in South 
Irdia prospered, spread themselves thronghont the 
land and bequeathed their civilisation and Religion 
to the nomadic races that afterwa-ds enteied India 
from the Noth-West, Even though one branch was thus 
separated, there existed still, for many centuries, 
communication between the different branches of the 
race, in India and Africa, and the parent stock. It 
is in tracing this parent stock and its wuei eabouts 
the Histoiio world is now veiy much mtert-sted 

I very distinctly beg to state that quite a different 
sort 01 treatment should be given to coi respondents 
cn this point. However nUpleasaut it may be to 


individuals, I thiuk, the Historic world will not go 
unrewarded if, instead of hasty comments, lational 
criticisms begin to appear and systematically sift the 
theory itself Such a course, I believe, would suiely 
add to the popularity of the Journal and greatly 
increase the esteem with winch it is now regaided, by 
doing a signal benefit to the country 

M JivA Eatnam 


The Editor 

The “ SioHAXTHA DrmKA,” 

Madras 

TAMILIAN REFINEMENTS. 


Sir, 

I shall feel much obliged if any of your readers will 
kindly enlighten me on the following points throngh the 
columns of your valuable journal 

1. In what part of India the classical music of the 
Hindus IS at present cultivated ? Is the Karnadaham” 
of South India, of classical ongin, and is it prevalent in 
any other part of India ^ If music was of Aryan origin, 
how IS it that, Sbivaji the Mahratta Chief, should have 
found it necessary to indent for tamil musicians for the 
purpose of teaching music to his Aryan subjects 

2. Is it a fact that the majority of the greatest thinkers 
whi( h India produced during thalast 2GO0 years, were 
of South Indian origin \ 

3. Was Agathiar, the Tamil gratnmaTian, a Tamil or 
an Aryan ? If the latter, what are the proofs ^ Was his 
the first Tamil grammar ^ Is it possible to compose an 
elaborate treatise on the giammarofa language, if that 
language is devoid of literature ^ 

4. Was Ravana a Tamil , if not, bow do you account 
for the tradition preserved among the Shanarsof Tinnevely 
that their ancestors were the subjects of Ravanna ? 

5 Was not Pniathiya Muni, the grand-father of 
Ravana P If so don’t you think that bis family seat 
should have been in Ceylon and not m North India P 

6. Was Agathiar the author of many Sanskrit works ? 
If so, what date is generally assigned to those works by 
Savants P Are they supposed to be of the same age as 
the Sanskrit Yedas ^ 

Colombo, I 
Avgust 1901. j 


A. Tamiliak 
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Gleanings from Tamil Poets No. 3. 

The stanza quoted below, to winch' I have added 
a feeble but liteial tianslation in English, is from 
S^iiujrQpujLcesSsQsireaiBi of 
whose poetry is remarkable for its felicity of es^ies- 
8ion and beauty of simile In this fragment the poet 
of God prays for poveity which draws a manpearer 
unto God than wealtli, however rightly used, can ever 
do , and many a saintly soul of Western lands has 
offered this same meek piaycr in the hour of tempta- 
tion. This extract leminds one of the following 
from Horace — 

“ Qui<inam lyHiirhler ^ Sapiens sihi, qui impenosus 
Quim neqne pa'iqenes, neqne mors, neqne Vincula 

teireuti 

Besponsare cupidmlus, conteirmre Jionms 
FoiUs, ei in seipso lotus teies aique rotundus ” 

^d^e^/D/D LLU0dL£>^ 

j^Uijrir estQ^u^Qup&i euiry^&emstLj 

(S^3u Q@(gOu0 
esiiLiBSidstnus jp^eFir isso^ 

Qwirc^eu^s Beat-uiS^Ui Q&J^Qeu/Sjii essoEtSs 

QiuitSsl. 

Oa^^lDLD eiaeuQ^ tBssii-^ /S^Qp, 

ttJ/Tvfi S5T 

eueiPiiLjesitr Ljs^duLjui tso^uiq 

esimi^sssr m^JTQp masossJ iBpsq 

tujSaj ibsoS&si QiapOffesr 
p^eu^ eufrs 
ES^Qu(!^<^ iT/'iP® 

uirsiiQpu) QLcojSU 

*Q&UiQuir(f^ QuiBe^ 9ppfSI Qeuai^ 

fflittJiflLjSU esfusB ajpEp2so Sss'jit 

^Qispl fflSwaS /5fiwQeiv,a?u ut-.irpp 
0jresfi€» airuQ a9(i^«»^iu ^p^p 
(gSVqiU USS'^LD 

un'irQi^p Qpirt^u ussSilj^ sutEp 
(eeu^Optr^uLD Q6uirQpir£>iu> Q&jsuQ&jjp UQ^pjgt 

(^Li^ps setSs (?<*0su OpSL-uQuiaQ 

(yia^su^u umrOaireap pEp 
iSwaQmireiri Gsa$a(^ui u&iio'eeau&i Ssiri(^ 
ioecsuoDm) Quir^eo 0^ P«uSsi) suirm 
eujrQi£)irssr fSmQs^a GeumGiB 


jfpiQeu 

Gu(^iByO)Sifl'r3 ip^smi-Ep sn2sOJ> 

usoGpirGp ^S!na=pp G^iiri^^esaB oj^so^ 
iS^Qpirsnj^ Ssmc-OJir prs eujyLo^s 
3i5!S)L.ULjpp ujevev^ a'ant-^aoais 

SuuiS/o) ^siiSw luiras sQwuQss 
(^uiBssr pL-u Ljp^<Sjyj ssmevffcpj 
ii>pQ(^ (f^sstsiip euiriusSL. t-jrpfS^ 
ih'^'s/fioxSsr iijmfoT (^ji/ 

iSs!>rDEp ^Q^uGuq^Ei (cdsefraS 
GiMUjppQiir i^LpirpOpnGih smaj«, sQp^p 
njL-S)?iB SBsreij ^lppsQi <fi_ffl/s!ssflear 
GuQ^UiiJp iLssT^iUirear tBpiQpnssr 
{SgEpsNss! Qenemi^^ iSe^lJit sS^Qeu, 

N B . — The bracketed portion I have not translated, 
as being merely descriptive of Chidambaram) 

The life hard to win of Devas’ Kin-g, (1) 

The peerless wealth of Hubera’s self, (2) 

The fadeless charms of five-darted Love, (3)— - 
If all tbeee even united came. 

Yet dreading these and sorely tried 
The Yogi true life’s bitters seek% (4) 

Not so L 

The windy sours, and bilious bitters, 

And watery sweets (5)-— and various else 


(1) I e , Indra, wbose court i» the uppei regions is said to 
be unrivalled for its splendour^nd luxury. 

(2) Knbera IS the Indian god of wealth, coi responding to 
the Greek PluLus He is the lord of the nine gams, us , 
Onyx, Sapphire, Coial, Topaz, Emerald, Euby, Pearl, Cht’s 
eye, and Diamond 

(3) “ Five darted Loi e” is Manraatha, the Indian cupid, and 
ideal of masculine beauty, whose how of sugai cane and aiirows 
of five kinds ot flowers are very suggestive of the sweet sad- 
ness’ of love The five flowers are —the lotus, the Asoka, the 
bine lily, the mango, the jassamine, and arrows of these, 
when shot by Manmatha at a peison, sue said to produce 
respectively (1) lovesthoughts and love-speech, (2) drawing 
iong breath, sighing, (3) melancholy and foss of appetite, (4) 
pining and nicoherency of speech, (5) fainting and perchance 
death 

(4) ^ A man’s real spiritual advancement consists in 
the denying of himself, and the man who has formed the habit 
of self-denial is very much at liberty and is secure ” — Thomas 
fi Xempis 

(5) According to .Hindu Medicine, it is supposed that 
softr things generate wind in the Stomach, bitter ones increase 
bile, and sweet foods add to the moisture m the body. 
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My tongue tasting. Drawn, m turn 
Absorbed in each, with it one growing, (6) 

Enjoying pleasiu^es each anew, 

Immersed in joys of sexual love, 

1 only grow in sin and shame 
I am a fool and have no strength 
To know the Biiglit Abiding One, 

To use above a woildly mind, (7) 

To bubdae t'le senses five, and stand 
In duty firm, to shun the wiong. 

And constant walk fclie path of Right. 

Theiefore, 

0 Giove-enviroiied Tillai’s Lord ' 

Just grant me this, a ‘Single boon. 

Should cold severe be pieicing mo, 

May ne’er I find aught save a sheet 
Of numerous lags patched up, (8) no more • 

For place to sleep on, may I find 
Naught but edge of an outside pial ' (9) 

For hanger sharp,' (10) may none e’er give, 

Should I e’en call and cry aloud, 

Aught but gruel cooked sans salt • 

May e’er I daily bide with men 
Of devotion true and virtues high 
And noble wisdom fcom sages learnt ' 

Olve me but these, (11) till body falls 

(6) le , forgetting one’s self m the pleasure. 

(7) if Amiel — “ The distinguishing mark of religion is 
not so much liberty as obedience,” and its value is measured 
by the sacrifices which it can extract from the individual ” 

(8) cf. Sadi’s Grulistan — “ I^atching a tattered cloak, and 
the consequent treasure of content, is more commendable 
than petitioning the great for every new garment ” 

(9) cf lilsffSsriuvif — “ a-estt-Qairsum 

t^pissu qp'S^mSim-iLjmSl ” 
cf Sadi’s Gulistan — “ The rich man at night repairs to 
his raansiop , the poor man makes that place his inn where 
the night overtakes him But what need has he of i inn, 
resting place, or abode ? Wherever he maj wander, all is the 
dwelling of ii'S God ” 

ef Epictetus “ Behold roe, I have neither country, nor 
house, nor possessions, noi servants , I sleep on the ground , 
nor IS a wife mine, not children, nor domicile, but only earth 
and heaven, and a single cloak And what is lacking to me ? 
do ever 1 grieve ? do I fear? am I not free ? " 

( 10 ) cf QwTSsuMgu ui^enB ■— 

‘‘ iSasixvir^il ususiuseSs^ Qwjpisu'eL^ir &jppai(^tji 
uei>0iuirsu uirtpaii^Qp ujgisiSeuir ” 

(11) cf — *‘To want nothing I consider divine, and the 
less a man wants the nea-er does he approach divinity "r- 
Sociates, quoted by Xenophon 


And after, should I implore thee e'en, (12) 

Lord, grant me nothing save 

Thy High and Holy Blissful Feet N. B 


Gleanings from Tamil Poets: No. 4. 

The following 13 a stan/a fiom QsiruSsi isses cbeeS- 
i^irSsi) of Pattniathuppillaiy.ir, one of the great Saiva 
saints I have added a translation in English, almost 
literal but lacking the terseness and incisive vigour 
of the onginal. Tho reasoning about God’s mode of 
being, which occurs in the middle of the stanza, may 
be summarised thus —Though God sees all things, 
none sees Him This must be because either all things 
are shrouded within Hun or He who is the cause ot 
then being has ceased to bo Neither Or is it because 
He IS hidden in the minutest atoms invisible to the 
eye? No, Ho is greater than the great. If great, is 
it that He is not seen because Ho is at an immense 
distance, beyond the range of man’s sight No, He is 
nearer than your nearest self Or perhaps some ob- 
stacle stands between you and Him. No, it, cannot be ; 
for, what thing can screen so the Infinite, &c. 

^(^aQppjiueifi, 

iU0;®5 

eair^ 

Qptrm QpirsafS 
i\pLjps= 0dFonfl)5«9«ar Lcasar 
iShsrui9^si iiSeffemui iiaih 

si^Qp ^utBesr Ogpi. 

enni^etr U0® eojS^irs^ 

isir^eir ak.ppuk 

fSesremwiu ^^(Seu u9pSsir 
QiUsniO^ssra SppQmssi^ QpiTUB&^ 

QsoQets Oirihsussi ffisoCosu 
O'fajiuir Spussr ^eoQeu lusup^e^u. 
ism^pssru pssiiJ ^eoQ&] 

e^i^pl§!}iLD UL^apm S^ev(oeu (Midr^esjej 
sssyrp^WL. S&sr/sst «eifiuLiffl/«iJ «-^ccuajui 
smsQeo Q<ssrt^p 

(Til) cf Eacher Jove, grant ns good, whether we pray 
for it or not ; and avert from us evil, even though we pray 
for it ” This prayer of an unknown Greek poet Flato 
mends highly ’ 

c/. Pope — “ Unasked, what good ti... ' Vnowest, gnnit 
What ill, though ask’d, deny ” 
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a/0(?Loir Qoue}rO(fym ^ 

Q^pe^ 0<3^^Q€\> ub'oifiiu 
Os-wmJb 

jij/f/viDiu ^irs\)Oa/iD QUjll^Lb ^fi61j/![?esr 
Q^irm jj/a; iUfr<oJs>siiti^ ffQiu 
^hUStt^Bsin' LJiSSiW 

/Sdrwi/9ssr wmppQ^fr imovBsdiLjcS^ 

Lnirujjtu iumsT^^r iB(oiusmr^ 

L^esr SjX^etntjbiiQp <!rjjr/BQpfriUS))3so 
Qu0mijbi9p QuiflQiufriu Ouajrr^^ i^(2tu 
Qu^SIili'^ Os' issSmu fSm(o(^iUQ)^'i 
(o^^ftQ&Z/f /r<3B^;^ ;S>U)lB£[}J I^QiU 

fBommfIlij LS^L^Qiu7dr/iS6Z7 iLoncDfs^priuo)^ 
(i9L^®!^loQiB59r tLmpuu^ LS^2s^i 
mgsipui9^ 

SQiUiufrSi fS^pQ^irir fQh)(Su.t 

JDj^o JSSff 9SI Jpi 

/SSswL/U0® airi_^i5leai 6sfl?<Aii9^Q&i 
/SSswUl^^/BJ Sltl—Q QiL/ZE/SSoI) (LJ^(aS>t 
^esB/sesf) SiuuQ^rrssr jumu-UJUiSST Ltf^essi® 

Ljesi e!r)LD(i9 esBSssr^^u L^e\)6isrej^ uufi^iM 
/SfiWsjjiiS eSPmiQ^ tc/r0^ ssfIssreutSesr 
SBssrs'^Ui'i iSSssrssu Quju/bso^sstJb Q^/rsw^m 
i§(oiuiU06trsi} Qeuem^LD Qeu£i(y\^ir 
euS^eOLj&iQeom QenjulsS^UiLj su/S^irs 
^u^UQ^iiuj eutiuecm Qus'sSiUfi 

®0QjOT/r ^a)^i03jS7-r 
jfj0iSL.ia ^ii9iiijpi unr^ewresr&jQm. 

Hail i Grant Thy giace. Hail ' Grant thy Grace 
Hail ’ Grant, 0 Lord of the Matted Hair f 
A bubble that stands just where it shows 
And wheeling vanishes in a breath (1) — 

The human frame endures as long. 

Prom it youth passes quicker (2) than thought , 

(1) c/. — " All life IS the shadow of a smoke-wreatb, a 
gesture in the empty air, a hieroglyph traced for an instant 
m the sand, and effaced a moment afterwards by a breath of 
wind, an air*bubble expanding and vanishing on the surface of 
the grea' ri^of being— an appearance, a vanity, a nothing. ” 
— Amiel. 

(2) Gf Matthew Arnold — 

re, to our hob grasp, 

Gives flowers, after flowers k 
W ith passionate warmth we clasp 
Hand after hand m ours , 

Nor do wo soon perceive how f*st our youth is spent ” 


And quicker still comes senile age , (3) 

And quicker still comes sudden death (4) 

Unyielding, daily trained to kill, 

Death (5) drinks our life and recks our frame. 

While thus it is, I, deeming as mine 
This tiansient body, for its good sake 
Some acts have done, some acts shall do, 

Some acts in doing have Of these, 

Some acts are good, some acts are ill. 

Some acts to neither class peitain. (6) 

Thoughts, pleasant some and painful some, 

In a trice in countless myriads flash 
If such conscious states rise one by one, 

Or in a group rush all together — 

E’en this I cannot solve. So poor 
Is mind in strength. And thou, 0 Lord, 

Dost transcend far our power to know. 

All thingn that rise and show as being 

Thou see’st. They see Thee not. (7) And them 

Thou dost not m Thyself euveil ; 

Nor dost Thou pass, but endurest e’er. 

Blest be Thou ' 

Thou an not hid m little things, 

But greater than the great art Thou 
Though great Thou dost not stand afar ; 

To those that know, Thou art; in sooth, 

(3) G/. Juvenal — 

“ Festinat de currere velox 
Plosculus, angustse, misermque brevissima virtse 
Portio, dum bibimus, dura serta, unguenta, puellas 
Poscimus, obrepit non mtellecta senectus ’’ 

(4) Gf “Do not act as if thou we’'t going to live ten thou* 
sand years. Death hangs over thee While thou livest, while it 
IS in thy power, be good Maicus Aurelius 

(5) le, Tama, the Indian God of Death. 

(6) Cf, —Of things some are good, some evil, d some 
indifferent. Now the good things are the virtues, and those 
that have the nature of virtue, and the evil things the vices, 
and those that have the nature of vice , and the indifferent 
things are between these, as wealth, health, life, death, plea^ 
sure, affliction "—Epictetus 

(7) Cf Shelley — 

“ The awful shadow of some unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us ” 

cf. ei<^eire»iri s^ir^0jiw 

‘’^waiiSis ^0(0jwes- 9cnirirBfiBfff 
Stusvpdar u^(60u.(tf ^aijir^dSiB" 
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Nearer to them than their own selves (8) 
Though near, Thou screen’st Thee not in aught 
That lies between Nor can a thing 

j 

So screen Thee. Yet, if aught such be, 

E^en that is a form of Thy Being’s self (9) 
Such 13 

Thy mode of being beyond conceit (10) 

What conceivable mode is Thine ^(11) 

But a single boon of Thee I crave 
Though wildered sore and thinking base 
My miAd is lueed to senses’ ways, 

As I think but though Thee, (12) so may I 
Think o/ Thee ever as I ought. 

This only gift grant me, 0 Lord 

That, leaving the bamboo-wooded Kailas (13) 

And Heav’n above to darken and gloom. 

To bless this earth gracest the Hall 
In lovely ancient Tillai, (14) 

And dost perfoim Thy wondrous dance. 

N B 


(8) Cf. “ Yeiily We created man, and We know what 
his soul whispereth to him, for We are nearer unto him than 
the jugular vein ’’ — Alkoran 

(9) Cf Heme —‘‘Gofcti&t Alios was da ist, iind Zweifel 
an ihin ist Zweifel an dein Leben selbst, es ist der Tod ” 

(10) Cf —"Though you know all things, you know nob 
God For though you know your body which is in the world 
and the world which is in time, and time which is iii space, 
yet your knowledge goeth no farther, for space and all that 
therein is, is in God ” — Hermes Tnsmegistus 

(11) j Cf, “ Wherever the mind may wander the Supieme is 
there Ufctaragita 

(12) God IS the energiser of thi universe. All action, 
thought mclnded, is done through Him , and Ho is, to quote 
the terms of Kena Upanishad, “tUat which is not thought by 
the thought, that by which the thought is tihouglt," “ that 
which one sees not with the eye, that by winch the ej es see 
etc 

(13) i e , Mount Kailas, the abode by pre-eminence of Siva 
according to the Pnranas 

tl4l The Golden Hull Ou/r««rjiu«)ui of Tillai or Ohidamba- 
jram. 

The Dance of Siva is symbolic of His creative energising. 


STANZA. 

(Tuniskted f] om Bnckeit\ “ Weideit des 
Brahmanen. ”) 

In one still moment, when the soul sinks 
deep 

In thoughts of Life and God, not dazed 
with wine nor sleep, 

Not wandering, but clear, not slumb’ring, 
but awake, 

Like the reflected sun m a wide, wa^^eless 
lake; 

When Far and Neai , and Then and Now, 
and Time and Space 

Have passed away like foam upon the 
water’s face , 

When thou can&t feel the earliest, purest 
flowers of Life 

Bound closely to thy breast, with fragrant 
promise rife ; 

When Earth and Heaven close around 
thee as a mist ; 

Thou think’ st the flower a star, the star 
a flower suii-kiss’d ; 

In such a moment, when, with holy, rush- 
ing sound, 

Creation’s stream sweeps through thy very 
being’s ground ; 

When thou thyself art not, and nothing (s, 
but thou 

And God, in wlioni thou art, not knowing 
why nor how , 

In such a moment, swift as glance from 
frighten’d eyes 

Comes the Love-longing, and ell recollec- 
tion dies ; 

He, who a moment such as this but once 
has known, 

Knoweth Eternity, e’en before JLife is 
flown ; 

And as the diamond gleams of radiant 
light enfolds, 

So be Eternity now and for ever holds. 

— The Academy 
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ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS. 


AN APPEAL TO MY EDUCATED COUNTRYMEN. 

We have now arrived at a stage when we stfould 
begin to revise our position in this world as a religious 
community and take stock of what we have done^nd of 
what we have left undone It is necessaiy that such 
a course should be adopted in order that we may see 
thereby our needs and diawbacks and take such, 
steps in the future as would enable ns to avoid our 
errors in the past On all sides we see nations rising 
into importance and with them their religious propa- 
ganda It IS not sucpimng to note the marvellous 
growth of the Anglo -saxon race ou either side of the 
Atlantic, — nay even m the Pacific seas also t Is it not 
equally surprising to note the progress of Christianity 
couterrainous with the progress of the race ^ Have 
we not noticed in recent times Oecumenical Councils 
held in England and America with a view to advance 
the cause of Christiamty in the lands known and 
unknown 

What do all these signify to us ^ They should teach 
us that no longer should we fold our hands, close our 
lips, shut our hearts, chain ourselves with artificial 
restrictions of our own making but should begin the 
fight oi good faith anew with the help of any 
religious fire left burning m our hearts if thereby we 
can preserve everything good and lofty, soul elevating, 
kfe-savmg in our religious system, The West not 
only preserves but also is desirous of imparting 
what it has to others. The East does not think of 
■even preserving what it has. Much less should one 
expect it to impart its truths to others beyond its pale. 
Added to this there is always the evil tendency of 
forgetting the essentials and emphasizing the non. 
essentials. Hence the quarrel between two sects of the 
■same system, e. g. the Tengalais and the Vadagalais 
These unseemly squabbles only tend to lower the 
spirit of the race whichhasproducedsuchnoted worthies 
as Sankara and Ramanuja, Vachakar aud Sambandar 
These petty — fogging propensities only serve to cloud 
the real and exaggerate the ^^portance of minor 
truths which for all practical purposes may he safely 
Ignored. If only Hindu bretheru are aware of the 
resemblances between their religious schemes as they 
jsppear to be familiar with the sectional differences, 
they would by this time have promoted concord and 
unity in their body corporate It is high time fot 


Educated Hindus to marshall themSelves and fight 
the good fight of faith by stnving to teach them- 
selves and the masses around them lofty truths im- 
bedded m the various schemes known as and included 
under the composite name of Hinduism It is high 
time that the Educated Hindus should infuse fresh 
life into their seemingly or really moribund institu- 
tions by organizing associations, by starting exposi- 
tory journals, by suggesting to their ignorant bre- 
thren reforms which would tend to energise the 
community and contribute to itS increasing good. 
Let the Vedantin of the Sankara school r%lly round 
his brethren around the prime doctrine of their 
faith which amounts to nothing less than absolute 
perfection Let tbe Siva Siddhantin strive to gathqjr 
into his fold all his brethren faltering aud stray and 
furnish to them ouq sure watchword of his school — 
S'achidananda-Sivam Let the Vaishnavite of the Vish- 
istadvaita school appeal to their brethren in accents 
similar to those of Tirumaugai and Ramanuja and 
proclaipi to all the dgetrme of Bakthi in God Nara- 
yana worshipped notably in the persons of Rama and 
Krishna Let all these unite and worship forgetting 
their minor differences Then will their faith acquire 
new power and send fresh shoots. Then will they be 
able to present a united front against the attacks of 
those who at present accuse them •©! division and 
dissention. Let all our brethren in short remember 
the essentials and forget the non-essentials. 

We forget those features ftf Hindu religion which, 
form the substance of the flindu faith and empha- 
size those differences which after all constitute ita 
shawdow. If for instance the Vedantm recognizes in 
hisAuidi/a, the anaiamala of the Saiva Siddhantin and 
if the &»iva Siddhantin recognizes in his anaiamala, 
the ahanJcai a of the Vaishnavite, would not this recog- 
nition of unity amidst seeming diversity create real 
concord and fellowship and promote the cause of 
true faith in this land. If for instance the Vedantm 
finds in his Parabhramam, the Paraliar^m or 8aeM~ 
thanantha Sivam of the Saivibe and if the Saivite 
recognizes in his Iswara the Narayana of the Vaishnay 
vite, would not this identification promote peace and 
good. w*ll and cont’-ibuteto the unification and tha 
revivification of the ludiauraces ? 

Why Ignore the essentials and emphasize the nou- 
essentials ? Why strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel ? When ignorance and prejudice abound ou 
all sides, when masses need guidance and control. 
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■when oar own tnatathipathis do not lealize their aw- 
ful responsibilities, when even our own educated 
brethien are Inhe-warm about their leligioti, is it not 
bigh time for some toTise and point out how Indian 
leligions ought to be leformed and Indian societies 
ought to be re-^rganised so that great truths preached 
by poets and prophets may sihk deep into the heart 
of every Hindu and bear abundant fruit 
in his life in this world and in the woild to 
come. The time is come for each of us to 
do his own duty, for each of us to contribute Lis own 
quota towards the revival of real religious life in 
India 0ur responsibilities are in proportion to our 
opportunities Educated brethien should use their 
enlightenment for the edification and elevation of 
the masses. Let them teach them that religion is not 
all form or ceremony and that they should rise fi om 
the ceremonial to the spiritual, from the exoteric to 
the esoteric. Let our educated brethren organize 
prayer-halls and public libraries so that the Hindu 
public may become familiar with the esoteiie character 
of Hindu religious thought, so that the masses may 
become really devotional and cultivate independent 
spiritual life May not our Matathipathis and Mahanta 
spend their enormous wealth in bnildingpi ayer-hallsor 
Prarthana aabhas all over the country for the real 
improvement of the Hindu public. Could they not 
train our graduates and under-graduates for pteaclnng 
for the masses ? Could they not start papers towards 
elucidating Hindu religion ? Could they not do 
these and thousand other things to create real 
religious life m India ? 

In the name of truth, in the name of righteousnes«<,m 
the name of those who have fought the good fight of 
faith m this land and whose names ai e enshrined m 
our books as well as in our hearts, in the name of the 
masses ot India who natuially look to the rich and 
the educated for guidance and help, I appeal, on 
behalf of South India in particular and India m 
general to, the rich especially to the Matathipathis 
and Darmakarthas and also to the educated especially 
the B. A, s and M A s of the Madras Cniveraity , 
and my appeal is “ Do your duty in reviving real reli- 
gious life in India in ways best suited to your oppor- 
tunities and capacities ” 

V. R. P 


RAJA-RAJA CHOLA 


One of the oldest and grandest of the shiines erected in 
Southern India tor the worship of the Linga or phallic 
symools is the great temple at Tanjoro It is a fine speci- 
men of Dravidian architectuie, leinaikable alike for the 
chaste simplicity of its style, and the stately plan on 
which it has been constructed The spacious courtyard 
of the temple measures about 500 feet in length and 2)0 feet 
la breadth , and the central tower which uses like a 
pyramid of graceful proportions, surmounted by a beauti- 
ful cupola, is almost 200 feet high In front of the porch 
is a gigantic image of a bull, caived out ot a single block 
of stone 16 feet long by 12 feet high and 7 feet across ^ 
Although it was actually built about nine centunes 
ago, it appears to this day, as new and peifect as i^ it had 
been comfileted haidly nine years ago. Neither in the 
great tower, nor in the massive gateways and turiets 
which line the quadrangle suirounding it, is there a single 
stone broken or out of its pla^e So carefully has it been 
attended to by the royal dynasties who successively ruled 
at Tan]ore, that the alternate seasons of rain and sunshine 
for nine hundred years have left little or no t.’ace of their 
destructive effects on the building, and ),t bids fair to 
remain intact for many centunes to come, as a permanent 
monument of the piety and pi owess of its founder Rajaraja 
Chola, alias Ekj-raja-kesari-varmman. 

A record of the name and achievements of the foundmp 
and of the many donations to the temple made by hia. 
and by different members of his family is found in the 
inscriptions, which are engraved on the base of the central 
tower, and on many of the pillars and walls of the outer 
buildings. The insciiptions, most of which were engraved 
during the reign of Raja-raja-deva, are still perfectly 
legible. Very few native scholars are however able to 
read them, as the Tamil characters of that age are some- 
what different fiom the characters of modern Tamil , and 
consequently, most of the Tamil pandits have noidea what- 
ever of the mine of information antiquarian and historical, 
that lies concealed in these aichaic inscriptions, t They 
commence as follows with a sansciit verse —(Sanscrit) 
Health and wealth' This (is) the record of the grant of Ba]a- 
raia-Baja-kesan varmman, which is honored by the roWs 
of diadems of all pnnces (Tamil) on the twentieth day of 
the twenty sixth year '(of the reign) cf Ko-raja-kesan- 
varmman alias Sri Raja-raja-Deva who to make it kqown 

(1} Hr Fergusson’s Indian and Eastern Aicbitecturepp 343-5 

(2) Those who take an inteiest ip the history of Southern India 
but are unable to read the original inscriptions on the temples, 
may study with advantage the text and translation of the inscrip- 
tions, which have been edited vith great care and ability by Dr. 
Hultzseli, the Government Epigraphist. See South Indian inscrip- 
tions Yol. II 
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(to all) that the goddess of the great eaith had, like the 
goddess ot wealth, become his consoit — quelled the 
rebellion at Kandalur Salai, and by his valisnr, and 
victorious ainiy, conquered Vengai-Nada, Gangai padi 
Tadikiu-padi, Nulaniba-padi the western Malai Nadu^ 
Kollam Eahngam, ^and applauded by the eight directions, 
(t (> , all surrounding nations) Il»-:nandalain, and the 
seven and a half lakhs of Iiattappadi , who deprived the 
Pandyas of their splendour and has so dtatingurshed 
himself that he is worthy of worship every-wheie, (he) 
the Udaiyar Sii-Raja-raja-deva, while seated in the eastern 
bath-room in the place of Iiu-nrudi-Chola having bestowed 
(the usual) gifts, was pleased to command “ Let all the 
gifts made by us, the gifts made by our elder sister, the 
gifts made by our wives, and the gifts made by othei 
donois to the Lo'd oftliesacied stone temple erected 
by us at Tan3avur in Ibe Tan]avar Eunam in the Pandya- 
kulasini-vala-nadir, be engraved on stone on the sacred 
central tower.” 

It is to this laudable desire on the part of the Chola 
king to leave a permanent record of the donations to 
temples that we owe much of the info, mation we 
now' possess of the chola histoiy for at last three 
ceritunes from the time ot Ra]a-ra]a , for bis successors 
on the Chola tin one followed his example, and the grants 
made during their reign between the tenth and thuteenth 
centuries of the Christian ei a, were engraved on the 
stone waMs of most of the ancient temples in Tamilakam. 
These lithic records are dated in the regnal yeais of the 
king, and in mentioning the name and titles of the king, 
the leadrag etents of his reign m Ins martial exploits are 
also briefly desenbed Ii appears from these inscriptions 
that the Saka era, which was curieut in the Tfelagn and 
Canal ese conntiies was not then in use in the TamiL 
land. The exact j ear of accession of Eaiaraja Chola 
could not therefore be determined until the discovery of a 
Canal ese inscription of his reign in the Mysore Province 
in which, both the Saka year and the year of the king’s 
leign were given. From the Canarese inscription it has 
been asceitained that Eaja-raja's reign commenced in the 
j ear 984-85 A D. (® ; Calculatingf i om this year, it follows 
that the King s ordei , directing that a record of bis gifts 
beengiaved on the temple, was(issued in the jear 1010-11 
A D., shortly befoie which the construction of the temple 
appears to have been completed, 

Of,*he ancestors of Eajaia3a very little is known from 
the inscriptions on temples We learn however from the 
coppei plates which contain the grant of the village of 
Animangalam to the Budbist Viliara at Eegapatam, (*) 

(3) Hr. Eice’s Ejiigraphia Caniataka Kc. 140, Kaiiarese ins- 
cnptiOTi at Baloiuri. 

(i) Archeological Survey of Soothein India Vol IV p. 216 


that he was the son of Paraotaka II, and great grandson 
of Parantaka I or Vira Kaiavana, who defeated the Pan- 
dya and Sinhalese at niies, and built tne Kanaka-Sabha 
(Golden Hall) at Chidamfaaiarn. In describing the gene- 
alogy of the Cbolas, the Kalingathi-Vaiani mentions him 
after the Chola King who vanquished *he Pandya and 
Sinhalese foices, and states that he captnied Udakai m 
the Uthia (or Chet a) kingdom (*) The Vikrama^Oholan 
Via similarly alludes to him, aftei the Chola who built 
the Kanaka-Sabha and praises him for having cut off 
the heads of eighteen princes and conquered Malai-Ifadu, 
in letahation for the insult oSerrd to his envoy (*) 
He IS refened io in the Kulothinga CholanUla and 
llajaiaja Gliolan VI ti."') also as the king who flestroyed 
TJdakai It is evident therefore that Ea3ara3a commen- 
ced bis careei of conquests by chastising the princes at 
Udakai, in the Cheia kingdom, who had insulted his 
envoy. 

Up to the 9th year of his leign, he is ruentioncd m the 
inscriptions simply as Ea3ara3ak8san-varmmaD, and none 
of his conquests are alluded to. During this period that 
18, from y84 to 993 A. D., he appears to have been con- 
solidating his power as the Chola Kingdom has 3U8t then 
thrown off the yoke of the Eushtrakntas, the last king of 
which Ims had been defeated by the Western Chalukyst' 
Tailappa In inscriptions dated from the 10th to the I2th 
year of bis reign, the epithet, “ who quelled the rebellion 
at Kandalur-Salai ” is prefixed to his name. Subse- 
quent inscriptions beginning with the words “Tnw 
malai polap joeru nilach ehelviymi ” arenotonly inTan3orej 
but also in many of the ancient temples in other place®. 
They furnish a complete list off the conquests made by th-e 
King up to the date of each inscription, and clearly show 
the giadual expansion of the Chola dominions during his 
eventful reign. When he came to the throne he inheiited 
only the Chola and Konga kingdoms The formei com- 
prised very nearly the modern Taniore and Tnchinopoly 
Distiicts, and the latter the Ooimbotore District. Eis 
elder sister Kuntavai having manied the Pallava King 
Vandyadeva, who was most probably a weak prince, and 
entirely subservient to Ea3ara3a, the latter’s authority 
extended over the terrrtoiies of the Pallava king also^ 
that IS, the whole of the country now known as the 
CLingleput, Nort Arcot and South Arcot Districts. In 
the 10th year of his reign, be put down the retiellion at 
Salai. Befoie the end of the 14th year, he conquered 
Tengai-hiadn (the Ne'loie, Kistna and Godavari Districts) 
Gangai-padi, Nulamba-padi Tadikai-padi (the Mysore 
Provinces) and Kndar alai-Kadu (Coorg,) and defeated the 

(6) Kahugattup-paiani. Canto v in, verse 24. 

(6) Vikrama-Cliolan-'Ula See Indnn Antiquary Vol. xxu, p 
142 

(I) These poems have not yet been published in print 
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ChfcliyaB (Pandyas). Within tli3 next four years his 
armies over-ran Kollam (Malabar) and Kalinoram (the 
Vizagapataifi and GaiJ 3 am Districts), and invaded Lanka 
(Ceylon) In the 21st’year Satyasiayall the Western 
Cbalukya King was defeated by him, and Irattapadl, or 
a portion of it afe least (the Cuddapah, Knruool, Bellary 
and Anantapii! Districts) was atfnexed to his dominions 
and before the 29th year, the 12,000 islands in the sea 
(the Laccadives and Maldives) were brought under his 
sway. When he died in the 29th oi 30th ye<ir of his 
reign, his empire included almost the whole of the 
country now known as the Madias Presidency, the 
Provinces 6f Coorg*and Mysore, and the Northeiri portion 
of Ceylon. 

In aU the inscriptions in which his conquests aie 
detailed, due pta.&e is given to the valour and efficiency of 
his army, which appears to h^ve been so well equipped 
and organised that it never met witli any reverse in all 
its campaigns Separate regiments of body-guards, foot 
soldiers an^ archers are named m the inscriptions as 
follow — 

Royal Body Guards of the Keralantaka Gate 
Royal Body Guards of the Inner Gate 
Keralantaka’s Chosen Troops 
Jananatha’s Chosen Troops 
SmgaI4utaka’s* Chosen Tioops, 

Pandita Cbola’s chosen Archers. ( ') 

If Bajaraja was great in War, he was not the less so in 
peace for he had the genius to organise Government in 
an eminent degree, and most of the kingdoms conquered 
by him remained integralo parts of the Ghola Empire 
dulling the reign of many of his snccessois. TJuder his 
strong rale, the conquered countries, as well as the Ohola 
Kingdom, appear to have enjoyed perfect peace and 
secuiity of property Judging fr;pm the minute measure- 
ment of renhfiee and rent-paying lands, as recorded in 
thg inscriptions at Tanjore, theie is every reason to believe 
that thefiands under cultivation throughout his Empire 
Were carefully surveyed and assessed during his sovereign- 
ty. A complete account of the nfimber of weavers 
goldsmiths, blacksmiths and other artisans appears to 
have been also maintained and prefessional taxes levied 
accordingly. He embellished his capital city Tanjore by 
\he erection of vaiious build.ngs, and the grand temple 
which beais his name. His ceaseless activity and zealous 
work for the public good left suchsa deep impresskm on 
the minds of hia tributary princes and chiefs, that they 
were not slow to follow his example and vied with each 
other in promoting the welfare of the empire. Hia 
wondA-ful tact and ability as the doundep of an Empire 
were most visible id the" spirit of unity which he infused 

(•Dp Hultzgch’s South Indian Inscriptions Vol II p 98andfi 


into his subjects, although they were divided by the 
languages they spoke and the leligions they professed. 
The achievements ot his army no doubt compelled the 
union of many races , but unless the King had constantly 
keptLt in h'S view, to conciliate the conqueied laces, by 
granting them their due share ui civil ‘snd inihtaij employ* 
ment, he could not have long succeeded in holding them 
together as the subjects of one Empiie, 

Whatever he undertook to do, ' he did thoroughly, an^ 
to the best of his ability Tins trait of his character is 
best shown by the endowments he made to the Rajaraje- 
swara temple. No one who leads^the long list of villages 
and lands, of images and utensils of gold and of costly 
jewels presented to the temple, w^ich is inscribed on its 
wails can fail to adniue the solicitude ot the King to 
nrovide foreveiy want of the temple on a most lavi^i scale. 
^Superb diadems and ear-rings made of gold and set 
with the finest diamonds and rubies, pi’celess necklaces of 
lustrous pea’ls and bright coial beads, bracelets, arm- 
rings, girdles, anklets and to4»i)nga, all of gold, set with 
precious stones and various other ornaments, too numeions 
to mention in detail weie supplied to adorn the idols. 
Likewise, dishes, cups, plates, bowls, pitchers, salvers, 
kettles, water-pots, fiy-whisks and betel-leaf coxes, wrought 
in pure gold were furnished foi the daily service. Even 
the trumpets and parasols weie made of gold , and although 
every kind of ornament and utensil, made of the most 
costly materials had been supplied, the pious king was not 
satisfied until he had showered at the feet of the god 
flowers made of gold ' A complete staff of servants and 
oflicials was appointed for the tempi#, such as goldsmiths, 
caipenteis, musicians, dancing gul«, astiologers, accoun- 
tants and treasurers , and lands weie granted for their 
maintenance. Sheep, cows and buffaloes were given to 
supply milk and ghee grants of money were made for 
the purchase of articles required for the daily service . and 
whole villages were assigned to furnish annually the nee 
requiifcd for the sacred offerings 

Rajaiaja appears to have had several wives, the names 
of five of whom are mentioned in the insciiptions Loka- 
mahadevi w^as the chief queen and the names of the other* 
are Soramahadevi, Trailokyamahadevi, Panchavanmaha- 
devi and Abimanavalli. The first four were apparently 
piincesses by birth, as the title Mahadevi is attached to 
their names. PancbavansMahadevi was most probably 
the daughter of a Pandjan prince, Panchavan being a 
hemditary name of the Pandyas. Of his children, only two 
aie alluded to ill inscriptions his son Rajeadi a Chola, who 
sncceeded him on the throne, and a daughter Kuntavai 
who married ViraalMitya the Eastern Chalukya king. 

Many cmious facts may be noted fiom the inscriptiona 
regarding the habits and customs, the political and social 
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condition, and the religious bliefs and ceiemomes of the 
Tamil people in the eaily part of the eleventh century 
bat, as it will be out ot place to d?v ell on them at any 
length in tins article, I shall briefly state some of the 
salient facts wluoh may interest the geneial reader. 

Education was at a very low ebb at tins peiiod as may 
be seen fiom the many incoirect expiessions used mthe 
inscriptions No hteiaty woik which tan be confidently 
assigned to Eajaraja’s leign has been quoted in later 
works, or handed down to posterity Theie is a blank in 
Tamil literatuie, from about A. D 950 to 1050, which 
should, 1 think, be attributed to the conquest of the Chola 
kingdom, by the Eashtrakutas, during the time of 
the immediate predecessors of Eajaraja Chola accoun- 
tants had not however lost their knowledge of the exact 
measniepnent of land or the valuation of revenue. The 
system of fractional notation m mr, Idm and mundn or 
tiactions 1/20 1/8D and 1/320 peculiar to Southern India, 
was in vogue, the unit of land measurement being a teh 
which IS equal to about 5 English acres. 

The property in land vested m the village assembly • 
and all unclaimed land within the limits of each village 
belonged to tfeem, and could ba appropnated by them to 
any special use* The village assembly was responsible 
to the king for the total amount of tax due fiom the 
village, which was paid in kind or in coin. Farmers who 
failed to pay the land tax foifeited their holdings, and 
the villagt) assembly then sold the defaulter’s farms to 
others who applied for them. Building sites, buiial 
gronnds, and all landq^ belonging to temples and convents 
were exempt from tax 

Among the cajup servants or followers, the Right Hand 
‘ servants are specially mentioned in inscnptions and it is 
evident therefore that the distinction of Right Hand and 
Left Hand castes existed among the Tamils as early as 
the reign of Rajaraja Chola. Washermen, toddy-drawei? 
Kammdla) (blacksmiths, gold-smiths and caipenteis) and 
IktnaJis (drummers) lesided in hamlets outside the towns , 
and it was considered a pollution for otheis to touch any 
individual of the above mentioned castes. (®) All higher 
castes resided in towns. It appeal s therefoie that the 
Tamils did not follow the Aryan system of caste for, 
according to that system, KammcLlai , that is blacksmiths, 
caipccters and goldsmiths would have been treated as 
Vaisyas, and not as a low caste' whom the Higher castes 
could ^ot tonch without pollution. Brahmins learned, in 
the four Vedas received grants of land from pious kings, 
and resided on the lands allotted to them Whole villages 
were sometimes granted to Vedic Brahmiq^, and w^re 
honceforth known as Chatur-veda-mangalam They were 
■distinguished by the donor’s name as follow — 

(9) Dr. HiiltZBch’s South Indian Inscriptions Yol II. p. 43 and S 


Gandara-ditya Chatur-veda-mangalam, 


Tanantha do do 

Vua-Naiayana do do 

Arunchikai Chatur-Veda-mangalam. 
• Parantaka do do 

Kuntavai do do 


Rajaraja Cholapiofessed the Baivareligion and temples 
dedicated to Shiva were tar more numeious in the Tamil 
land than those of Vishnn, but the masses appear to have 
continued the worship of their pnmitive D'svidiau dei- 
ties and every village had itc temple of Pidau and Ayya- 
nav.who were doutless the prototypes of Parvati and Siva. 
There weie also scattered communities ^bo still adhered 
to Buddhism or Jainism. A famous Buddhist shriae afe 
Naga-paddmam (Negapatara) still attracted pdgnma 
from distant lands. Jain moiiastenes and convents weie 
also in existence, though the numbei of Jain monks and 
nuns does not appear to have been considerable Th(© 
court re’igion being Saivism, it was, of course, m eviiidence 
everywlieie. Rajaraja appe.irs to bave favoured the sect 
of Saivas, who adopted the Linga as the emblem of Siva* 
His immediate predecessors had been worshipper/s of the 
linga, and one of them Kumara Xulottnnga Chola is 
praised as Fangamamja Kulottnnga. Rajaraja was 
a devout Sam, and although he assumed many titles, secii 
as Arumoli (one whose words are precious) Rajasraya 
(the Asylum of Kings), Jayankonda Chola (the Chola 
conquerer) and Mummndi-Cbola (the Chola who wore 
three crowns, i,e„ those of the Chera, Chola and Pandya), 
none was more appropriate or more truly expressive <^£ 
lus high purpose and sincere piety than the epithet Siva- 
pada Sekhara ( He whose crown is the feet of Siva)' 

V KANAKASABHAI. 

(adapted from the Madras Review of February 1902) 


SOME RECENT TAMIL BOOKS. 


A remarkable addition to Taiai) Literature of 
recent } ears from the stand point of the Siddbanta 
Philosophy 13 a Volume of Verses, called ^Quur 
by Sri Kumaragtirudasa Swamigal. The author iaa, 
devout mau of God,* a keen and vigorous thinker 
and a Tamil scholar and poet of much solid learning, 
and no mean ^reputation This volume is worthy of 
the autl^r^ and contains 1100 Stanzas of varying 
length, mostly in praise of Subramanya, bringing 
over with philosop'uic wisdom and suggestive thought. 
In each successive stanza there is so much to ponder, 
to understand to inwardly digest that the sefions 

* - — ■ rniTT-l ^ r I r— 1 — ^T-riTiiiiiiT' I-Q HIT 

(lO) Oddakkootta/B kalottonga.cbolak-kovai. Stanzas. 2, 2S( 
*9, 40, 239, 328, 343, 365 
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student is stimulated to make the best mental effort 
of which he la capable. His poem breathes a certain 
poetic elevation of spiut and graceful nobility of 
self-disciplme combined with an intense sincerity of 
song which makes the reading of them in itself a 

course of spiritual education , 

■» * «■ 

Another of the same author, Sii Kumaragurnpara 
Swamigal’s works is his |>rose catechetical essay, “ 
iSm«sBiu eSajiTfU) V In the course of explaining the 
meaning and philosophical significance of the diffeijent 
names o*f God tSnbrahmanya, the author expounds 
many valuable truths of the Siddhanta m a simple 
and lucid manner, and on many points where the 
higher classical woiks of Tamil philosophy are 
difficult to follow, this essay is an easy, butallthe^ 
same accurate and invaluable guide (for lustjwice 
read answers to questions 5, 58, 63 etc) 

We take the ifollowing stanzas, almost chosen at 
random^ from the Swamigal’s ^f^uuir noticed above, 
and subjoin a metrical English translation of the 
same- 

Ouirdj^eirp 0»/r0U(r0 i^p(^iiGi^iii s^ir^Ljemuu 
LfsssfesS s!n^W5«s33r Ocoosiuajsip 

e/0t5 eio^uLjiBi ^ssr^ui LQpussiuGm 
LbSsiresSsar (SineBQ shitty eta idu QunQeor^ 

30'o 0/rs3rm Qu^n^Oirms 

Sn.L.n' Oeuir(^i^GLD (o^iri—esrQiMiij^ 
jSd^iD Quir^sKLoiUflar Q(^Qsi}iiaim 
i^T'E sFpinsiB^ ajis^Qiu 

SThe acts of worth and love by rich onesdone 
Tlie wealthless see and gih? “ outcomes what good 
From these f They wm but further births on earth 
.By doings such No wisdom true divine they gain 
As ours shall be which actionless is e’er 
They talk thus high, but wrou^ful acts they do 
Is this not all unrighteous envy ill ? 

0 Lord, ^hal) art True, Wise, and Blissfnl e’er 

QpjkSstsr ssoSSosr luirsBiS/se (^iresr^j/Ssir 
Qpw<sS^ G^imuit Qj0LC)urr eSsoLnu^ 

QuarngU wirSsos ssSpQ® euiresurtuaj 
QeuS 0ajissreiau) iQffjsoirirssiss^ mi p^Q 
OeomSs^ ajir(^Qpm Q^truipui y/rt_ciDt_(?tu 
QiuQ^^ lULDtSp QuirpsirQpTQiiiesr Qpefr^sa)* 
arpp) QsurQeuiasm 

iFpv s^ptriBisp Siji^Guu, c. 


From good of former births, of thee some now 
Do think, and crown thy brow with wieaths of song 
Ee’r green. Who own no goodly skill of tongue 
See them and scoining say “ What boots this all. 
Will’t not suffice to cull and sing the hymns 
By classic ancients sang Is not what stirs 
In them a subtle envy ? Master mine, 

And Lord that art True, Wise, and Blissful e’er, 

fi-fflar/TQ^ efrirfruemQ Gojp/rs LoWJ^enO^/rev 
jjj/sajrerom iQpQpsjr GeufSiBp ^siiotr^ 
j2/s95rrflS Gsuiv psnsriEpsu rrEpjpir 

jj2/OTTa^ arn ssit (^fSp^sn 0633r«ou)«»)iL( 
lUmreQe^ ®smTt_^siijr Qi—rrQsuiUsr QajiB tipis 
^jSsS (X)Tuii_u Qu6s>pujir Spu^is 
/sssuflsitj (^3>Q tiiQ'si 3k.rruissr (?0>Osu/Ba6ir 
3=paj loir's isisp sijiB^GiLi. 

The truths by anciert Vedas, agemas 
Declared, the wilful Jeam and constant hold 
Who lack in love of books oft sneer at these 
Who lack not such and say “ Have»they at all 
Drawn near and known the True ” , but them- 
selves are 

Oonteut to be but thoughtless stupid fools. 
Unbating cruel envy is not this ^ 

0 Lord that art True, Wise, and Blissfal e’er, 

iSpp ^irp^ ^irppunT 

Qeisiif. Qiijiu^'sp qsssrennfliu afreireiBT 

BCp^e!S>L_3= (o3=0nLj QpQeUKUQp 
ipsiJTS(^iST Qutsopir* 

(^Tssrp ^GefTirQiLear jp/iurrp^pesT 
^1— QpiLQu(!^ix uneuQp 
‘fpjp suaa0 QdjQiuiEisffij 

ar p\u t^siE SFprsisp eijis^Guj. 

Some men of worth each day a holy spot 
Or sacred stream do seek and find At them. 
Who grown in idleness and jealousy 
Adhere to home, fling scoffing words and say 
In hollow vaunt We higher stand than they 
In rare soul-freeiag wisdom” And such prido 
Is but a gravft and foolish sm. 0 Lord 
Of mercy vast, true, wise and Blissful e’er 

j/rs0 QeoeS^i (^ilsSit 

m/Tsfr Sdssr QitirmG Q(^Q<iSiQ^ 

(^irso iSffiiu p&jppesiir tLjmuQp 

0/TS!ir uiiraOiirmL- ajeiiLOjipT QsirsQSp 
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^eci5 Qs'v eQcsii^^S'^, 

^(omrs^ ^irOrosmSinr ^L.Qtn 

fir j gp) Qinf’SiLJ ^&ia5)^dJisvrQ(7j‘Qsij'y:is{r 

f^'jj i^TiH S!/®^5l/ ® 

Vigils and fasts by iitual laws oidained 
Rome pious men ui faitb do iigid keep 
And sparing eat and mortily their flesh 
The tat ones all whose love sublime is food. 

Them see, and mocking say “ what good ensues 
Self-cheating such that wears the body oat ^ 
Rank folly all,” Is not this silly piide ^ 

0 Lord that art True, Wise, and Blissful e’er 

«-0P lUiTsw^ ^^snSso eoiriD^i^ 
a-ri^^Qiuir^iu Q^L-aaL-issuT 

0''LD^ /EasSoKT ^iULIL'SlOir 
LDff (^«b7l/Qu Li^irSireS spuLcQuirp 
Qu^^iEisiTssi^ua) Cufi S^jps^L^eo 

Quj arsesi^^'l^'B ^emiHiLju:) iSesi^ij/s 
^0Otc sst^0^ioi9 tuirQireifl iw^Qifsi^sir 

Opposing not the holy scriptures old, 

And freeing self from harm of senses five 
Some eat clean food alone At these some smile 
Who gorge on fish and flesh and stones tall 
Glib talk of oneness fundamentdl 
And indifierence sage These silly men know 

not 

The pain and wrong and ill such talk does breed. 
0 Loid that art True, wise, and Blissful e’er 


A DANGEROUS PROPOSAL,— BEWARE, 
SOUTH INDIA ' 

[by an educational officer] 

The great German liistoiian, Di. Holm, says in Ins 
History of Greece — The only way to settle with 
the East is to vanquish her intellectually, and not 
even Greece was able to do this , Rome’s whole cha- 
racter utterly unfitted her for it ” These wise words 
must he engraven m impe.ishable characters on the 
hearts of every native of India No phjsical con- 
quests — no display ot force or plunder of money- 
can extinguish the nations of the East For Asiatic 
races, the love of the spirit is all in all Then civili- 
sation IS intellectual and spiritual, they “ do not live 
by bread alone ” So long as they retain their civi- 
hsation, they muit remain and multiply on earth. 


Their civilisation mu&t last so long as then own lite- 
rature and languages remain, and their can be no 
national liteiature ivithout a national language Pio- 
fessoi Bluntschli points out that ‘‘ language is the 
most peculiar possession of a people, is the stiongest 
bond which unites its members, and the chief means 
by which it reveals its chaiacfcer ” So, the civilisa- 
tion and the very existence of a people depends on 
Its preseiving its own language, which is its “ pecu- 
liar possession ” and bond ot^ union ” On the day 
that the vernaculai languages have disappeaied fiom 
Indian soil, the native laces must-have died out and 
given place to some othei or otheis in the gieat con- 
tinent which they ha-' e inheiited from their ances- 
tors. 

We have mada these remaiks because, the Hwo- 
fean editor of the Madras Educational Beview has 
lately come forward to advocate the aboiition of the 
Vernaculai languages from the collegiate curiicula of 
studigs He has the presumption to statehis reasons 
in the following teims — ‘‘That the educational value 
of the study of the vernaculars is on a par with the 
study of the classical languages we suppose no one 
will contend. That their retention serves any useful 
pui pose whatsoever we believe it would be difficult 
to show,” and so on. So he pleads ‘‘ for the disap- 
pearance of the Vernaculai s fi om the Gioup of second 
languages recognised by the University” These 
pleas for the abolition of the Vernaculars aie, by no 
means, unfamiliar to us m South India Long ago, 
Geneial Macdonald, the late Direetoi of Public ins- 
struction, proposed to abolish the study of the V,ei- 
naculars on similar grounds hut there was sufficient 
good sense among the Indian fellows ot the Univer- 
sity to enable them to muster strong and defeat the 
proposal More recently, the same measuie has been 
advocated before the Universities’ Commission by the 
present Director of Public instruction, and now the 
leading educational oigan of South India is singing 
to the same tune The pioposal may come up any 
fiay, and it is well that the country should be 
prepared to. resist it We feel confident that the 
Indian members of the Senate will hke then prode- 
cessors of twenty five years back, muster strong and 
defeat the pi opDsal whenever it is brought up, and 
that some at least of the European Fellows will sup- 
port their cause an.d the cause of the very eaistence 
of*tbe Native races and their tivihsation m the future. 
The Editor of the EducaiionoZ Beww himself ^ays 
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th^it “ witli the Senate constituted as it is at present, 
any proposal to abolisli the Veinaculars would, we 
fear, be doomed to failuie ” Evidently} he hopes to 
have our Senate differently constituted very soon as 
the result of the inquiries of the Universities’ Com- 
mission, and then to carry his proposal, as there will 
be a larger number of aggressively-inclmed European 
Fellows. 

What may be the future fate of the languages and 
peoples of South India we cannot foresee, but the 
educated men to-day are the guardians of the pie- 
sent and must fearlessly do their duty to themselves 
and their country Even Macaulay, the founder of 
the present system of Engh&h education, wrote as 
foilows We must at present do our best to form 
a class who may be interpreters between us and the 
millions we govern ; a class of persons, Indian fn 
blood and colour, but English in taste, in opinions, 
in morals, sstid id intellect. To that class we may 
leave it to refine the Vernacular dialects of the coun- 
try/ to entich those dialects withlerms of scienfie bor- 
rowed fiom the Western nomenclature, and to render 
them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge 
to the great mass of the population ” Let our edu- 
cated men — and, especially, all Indian Fellows of the 
University remember that the education of the masses 
and their regenefation, political, social, industrial, 
cannot be achieved without the cultivation of the 
Veinaculars and the use of them as media for the 
communication of knowledge How can our gradn- 
atps and other educated mbn cultivate their own lite- 
ratures if they are to be forbidden to learn the Ver- 
nacular languages while they are at College ? The 
late Madras Governor, Sir M. E, Grant-Duff asked our 
giaduates, “ Are you satisfied with what you are 
doling for youi own literature i”’ What an amount of 
sneer theft’e is implied in the expression — “ your 
own literature” — sneer directed at those who, in 
season and out of season, are promoting the use 
of the English Ihnguage for Writing and speaking 
purposes * W e need not now concern ourselves with 
tjiat, as we have ceitain purposes to serve by 
the use of the English language To these pur- 
poses, Prefessor Bluntschli, the German Philosopher, 
refers when he wiites as follows — where the hte of 
the state is concerned, the interest of the nation, as a 
whole, may require unity of language ” We must 
use th English language only for all collective and 
national purposes, Where men speaking different ver- 
naculars require a common platform But all popu- 


lar culture must be earned on by the use of the Ver- 
naculais, and therefore they must be studied and 
cultivated more and more by educated men m India. 
It IS m this light that we must appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the advice given to educated men by tha 
late Sir T. Muthu'awmy Aiyei, See that you gam 
a step in advance eveiy year m the development and 
enrichment of the veinacular literature ” To abolish 
the study of the V ernacnlars in the College and school 
is certainly not the way to advance their developement 
and enrichment year by yeai 

We wish to deal biiefly with two points mentioned 
by the Editor of tho Educational Seiieii before I close 
this discussion Ehst, he says that the Vernaculais 
aie inferior to what he calls the classical languages m 
educational value. We deny this altogether We 

know that*we cannot convince the Editor of this’jour- 
nal and men of his stamp by arguments of our own, 
for he thinks that the enthusiasm of educated men 
for the Vernacular language^ springs “partly from 
misguided Patriotism’’ We will simply quote the 
unimpeachable autbonty of Ihe late Bishop Caldwell 
of Tinnevelley, who speaks of “the wonder|ul perfec- 
tion several of those languages (i ?, the South Indian 
veinaculars) have reached as organs of thought” Let 
us hope this will render aggressively-minded men 
like the Editor of the Educational Eenew less self- 
assertive. Similar testimonies may be quoted ^in any 
uumbd that may be requited. 

Secondly the Editor (>£ the Educational Ileiiew 
holds that “ the practical futility o: seeking to streng- 
then the command of modem colloquial Tamil or 
Canavese by the study of ancient Tanni or Canarese 
poetry must be apparent to the most enthusiastic 
Dravidian.” Do Englishmen realise a similar “ futility” 
in repaid to their own language and literature^ Why 
do Englishmen read the poetry of Ch.'iucer, Spencer, 
Drummond H.iwthornden and Gower and Ben Jonson, 
and Barns, and snnilary agreeable company But in 
truth the poetiy of Kambar, Villiputtnrai, Pugalendi 
and other Tamil poets is much nearer modern collo- 
quial Tamil than modern eolloqmal English is to 
these venerated poets of the English race 

The truth IS that the “Imperial” Englishmen of to- 
day IS mad after the ascendency of his language as he 
IS mad aftei the assendency of his race. It is this 
madness and fever— born within the last 15 oy 20 
yeaa-s — that brines all sorts of topics, including the 
abolition of the South Indian Vernaculars, within the 
limitless purview of the aggressive advocate of “the 
white man’s burden ” But let Indians know that they 
too have their “burdens” and responsibilities rnd 
discharge them to the best of their lights and energies. 

The Hindu, lOtA April 1902. 
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ON BRAHMA SUTRAS. 

LECTURE NO. II- 

BRAHMAN. 

After tlie qualification nacessary for one to 
make enquiry into Brahman is defined by the 
first Sutra “ < 3 !‘iJrTO^'r&uj^^^rr&so!T ’’ the ques 

tion .rhich must naturally suggest itself is what 
IS Brahman * Ordinarily no enquiry is possible 
and even fruitful if the object of the enquiry is 
left undefined. The desired result of every en- 
quiry^ IS the realisation of its aim and such 
realisation is the perception of identity between 
the conception of an object as described and its 
presentation as cognised. The object of the 
enquiry being Brahman, it should be described 
before an attempt can be made to cognise it- 
Tn this respect, the Sciipture places us in a 
peculiar dilemma by affirming that Brahman is 
undeflnable, indescribable and incapable of ut- 


terance and thought. It is said in Katopani- 
shad ‘‘ j5rrtuSrrS^ireL^wsjQjsJB®sj)^'iJsQ3iuiunj5 

& 2 j^-u.srruvj-uQ^jB’^ whiph means. 

This Atman cannot be learnt from words 
nor by means of intellect nor by immense 
study The Brahadaranya Lpanishad declares 
sSg) n-^rrnrSOfrO.35 j5®Ss'rjfiiJ(rei ” which means 

“ by what means can one known the Knower 
and iuQ^-jBoeMSiJ-ioi^^n-j5n'^_SoQscjB^ig?,ir^iUfr 
’Si meaning Him who knows everything by 
what mr-ans is one to know.” It is stated i 
Taitrp opanishad ‘‘ ujQ^sn-eurrQma-jS 
asgi^(TffiL^§j6nw/7 6injaa) ’’ which means The 

words wig'll mind return without reaching it ” 
Nevertheless, cognition of Brahman is said to 
be possible and there is a marvellous concur- 
rence among all the Yedic texts which predi- 
cate the possibility of Brahmagnana or realisa- 
tion of Brahman. For instance Mundakojiani- 
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shad sa^,s 

mQUvidrr° \ 3i^‘ujQ^iSiJiTm^&B-liT67^j^t'fS-§)^ 

Qsi^&uf^r iTQjQfn ” ^rlnch means “when Brahman 
IS seen, the tie of heart i'. broken, all doubts are 
cut oft and all fCarmas (fruits) vanish” Tai- 
triya Upanishad says “ 
acsL/J/ ” which means “ He knows Brahman 
and he becomes Brahman itself ’’ “ 

O^iTji’isUfiro, i^j5o^.o6^^ ^erorirsSs^sur'i^ jjS'i3 

Qaoil«-a_^oT-i:/’ which meps “ one that knows 
Brahman attains the hiohest. One that knows 

o 

the beatitude ot Brahman has no fear from any 
source.’^ Thus the Vedas appareiitlv blow hot 
and cold , for they ordain that for the purpse 
of SSalvation Brahman should be knowm ; but 
when } on ask what is Brahman, they answer 
■ we cannot tell you what it is.” This seeming 
incongfnity is perfectly reconcibable, ?oi* the 
former declaration is one of truism relating to 
a Mukta or emancipated Soul. But, the im- 
possibility ot cogiiition IS imputed to one who 
is m the state of Sarnsara or bondage The 
reaton is this ■ Science can teach only so far 
as the ideas which can be imported into human 
mind by one of the four methods of IJpalapdhi 
or cognition, i.e H) Pratyaksha or sensory per- 
ception (2) Anumana or perception by inference 
(3) Tlpamana or perception by analogy and (4) 
Sabda or perception through words 

None of these perceptions is possible in 
case of Brahman Now as regards sensory 
perception, the senses being constituted by 
mgiedients limited by time, space and causality 
cannot approach Brahman which is a substance 


the breath, and eye of the eye Being freed 
from these senses or limiting adjuncts, the 
brave or wise on departing from this world be- 
come immortal The eye does not go thitlier 
nor speech nor mind ’’ 

Generally, perception by inference requires 
three ingredients i e ex[)erienc“, rule and indi- 
cation (6wjF-D£oajg, -'iliuSg, .sPojcgj and it is the 
result of these three For instance Smoke is 
observed on a mountain and it la inferred that 
there is fire there By what process ^ 

QS/r^aig S^/r_§mf!'Q^enr 

^Jla3_®-»sDaj§— The experience is that m kit- 
chen and other places, whenever smoke is ob- 
served, fire IS found to exist By such expe- 
rience “ “iL/^o-^Sg^ Eule 
is that wherever smok(? is observed, fire must 
be present. In the case of the mountain ftjsji-g 

Q^nsuJISn"^ = Indication is that 

^ 1 

smoke is observed on the mountain On the 
presence of these elements the or con- 

clusion is aja/-40^ffa;^§/r'5i=That there is fire 
on the mountain. Such conclusion is impossible 
m case of Brahman as there is no experience, 
rule or indication m connection with it and 
therefore it is incapable of perception by 
inference. 

As fer analogy, it pre-siipposes two things 
of winch One is similar to the other as regards 
one or more of their attributes Is there any 
other thing besides Brahman and similar to 
Brahman in point of any of its characteristics ^ 
To this question, the Scripture makes an em- 
phatic denial. The Brahadaranya Upanishad 


lying beyond the region of such limitations 
The Kenopaiushad emphatically declares 


SjsQsuvrrSQjSrriUdi, eurr 


Oaj/TMJSu/raJosinj a.^(7OT6i/^^ir6iiisrg, 
aijr-T3§i ffl-^8-aS^K5nr/r§ Q^j^rre>A'rrQm3iir3i 

which means “it is ear of the ear, mind 
of the mind, speech of the speech, breath of 


Brr^eiM^msay-^siQsjs&oeuQw^ffi, 0<ffijF«ofiflg8/r 

JiuiTsi which means 

“ Tnis everything and all is Brahman, wliett 
the self only is all this, how should he see ano- 
ther and how should he know another that 

self IS to he described as “ no, no ’ and thus by 
eliminating everything as or noEself> 
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tlie Scriptrire precludes the possibility of con- 
ceiving anything similar to Brahman The 
Swetaswatara Upanishad maintains 

=Non8 IS seen similar to it- 

01’ better. 

Perception through words is equally im- 
pissiblo, for words can relate to things concrete 
and finifco The Kenopinishad savs “ jsjs^^ir 
Speech does not got thither,’ as also 
th ' Taitriya Upanishad which declares luQ _^,Tay,T 
Qi!T cSoa^fTSL^ ’ =:‘ "Words return 

without reaching ib ’ It is a'so stated in Iveno- 
panushid lu^sun- jL'r^jsso^-a^^oii QiujusuirMi) 
fjyaP s-o j^siTliat which is not proclaimed by 
spoecli, that by which speech is procUioied” 

Thus Brahmin being declared to be a sub- 
stance winch sense cannot grasp, words cannot 
reveal and mind cannot comprehend, a verbal 
definition of such a substance is obniously im- 
possible Then what is that into winch enquiry 
is ordamel’ Primarily should we not know what 
is the object in respect of which enquiry is to be 
made’ Some definition, however imperfect it 
may be, however inadequate the service it may 
render is needed as a working hypothesis to 
h^lp the disciple in his pursuit of enquiry 
Definition is of two kinds ,* they are? 

or derivative definition and 6mnr^su& 
or direct definition The derivative 
definition is one by which an idea is given of 
a particular thing with reference to its con- 
nection with or dependency on another thing, 
whib such connection on dependency is not 
inherent in the former For instance, king is 
described as a man who wears a crown and 
minister as a man who goes on a whit' horse. 
King does not always wear a crown 
•nor minister always goes on a horse-back. 
Wearing crown or going on the hack of a 
•white horse is not an inherent oi inseparable 
■attribute of them respectively. That king is 
on.''-''yed or the miii'st^r is a Umo mia ' is the 


instance of what is known as |pjrcr-^«j®«4.€®ir 
or direct definition, for, being one-eied and lame- 
ness are respectively the inherent and insepar- 
able attributes of the king and the minister. 
The definitions contained .in the Upanishads 
are of the one or the other of the two kinds 
or a mixture of their characteristics But 
every one of the definitions seems vague in it- 
self and IS in no way calculated to produce a 
clear conception of the subject sought to be 
defined. Probably they are ineant for those 
advanced intellects partially trained in the 
method of introspection, ,but so far as the 
average students of the metaphysics are con- 
perned, these definitions are merely descriptive 
and fall short of the aim of denoting the ob- 
ject of the enquiry, because, the ordinary 
human minds subject to the material .environ- 
ments and only trained m the method of cog- 
nising the outside material objects are incapa- 
ble of receiving any definite impression from 
them When a man born blind wants to have 
a definition of milk it is next to useless to in- 
struct him by saying that milk is as white as a 
swan of winch the blind man has no concep- 
tion whatsoever. Huob descriptive versions in 
the shape of definitions are not uncommon and 
we can see many in some of our poetic works 
on medical diagnosis. For instance, some^of 
them teach comically enough that when a par- 
ticular malady is rife, the pulses indicative of 
the bile and mind, move as majestically as the 
royal elephant of Indra 'and that when another 
malady affects the body, the velocity of the 
pulses is as quick as the celestial swan of 
Brcahma or of Vasuki, a mythological serpent 
as though the student is familiar with the ele- 
phant of Indra, swan of 'Brahma or Vasuki. 
These versions are merely descriptive and can- 
not convey in the least an idea of the subject 
described. Nov we shall examine the defini- 
tions given by some of the Upanishads and see 
whether they are sufficient to create a settled 
conception of Brahman. 
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(1) Taitriyopanishad. JSOdr}3^JS^ 

““Brahman is truth, Intel ligencPj and is 
endless. 

(2) Aiteraya Xlpanlsliad. 

mmQjS^o e^^rrQjB 

/tQ^/TiScO ^ /TJ^oS^iMCss 

Everything is led bv knovdedge, maintained 
knowledgej universe has knowledge for its 
leader, knowledge is the support, knowledge is 
Brahman. 

(3) Brahadaranya Upanishad 

Q^.Qwo!fQJS MQ 3^^ 

«u,Tr8(3^9=,JSTo, no IS the direction, if you say 
that there is nothing higher than this it is not 
There is something above 

(4) Chandokya Upauishad €lI\>QJ^OiSUC^ 
^0 e^^3^®irJlJI(/iit!03S.euireuS3^ i^nQmir 
€^i^,«;o0^,^is2.'o^Qi^j£=Thiseverything is 
Brahman Find rest bj? seeing that ever^ thing 
springs from and merges into it Breath is 
Brahman. Water is Brahman Ether is Brah- 
man. 

(5) Konsheethakia ITpanishad. 

^fto3B3^vs^)a^teaieu-4° ^eni^sfldisiiuiTeiAjQi-^^^oQS 
£a/r^s=E very thing shines following him who 
shines. Ever} thing shines with his lustre 

(6) Mnndako Vpanishad. ^u^.^4S3ilL!^. 
653r-nOi!Q rr ss<m~osuiLJSiJ^tF)^MS3cGB(rs5nQ®(TSjs 
tn:=That which is brilliant, that which is subt- 
ler than atom, that on which universe and its 
occupants are made to stand 

(7) Esavasya XJpanishad rroo-DiTQi/rsuu^ll 
^oa/uai-tlo-sAll this is to be hidden in or covered 
by Lord. 

(8) Swetaswatara Vpanishad 

QttJirJC ^B^QMiD^-rleurueijS': «-(r®/rk=53JfO®irQj?s.T 

^ CL/ 

€i?j.g=He IS the beginning. He is the cause of 
combination He is above three tenses, devoid 
of parts he is seen 

(9) Katha Upanishad. «oic-c6iij. 8 fT^, ga_ T 

fir-D0afn-o_5(Tr/r.^/r euu^irgjf/rjE/rojg^^ WiL/euujIe^ 

61 ^ g=Furusha is of the size of the thumb, in- 
nermost self, alwai s abides in tne hearts of all. 

(10) Kina Upanlsliad. tUj^3Sil»r-JSS3-a 

Q^6iM'3n'M>~°B-i Q-!SiT63<^uj3isiJsiji-cei^rr3eu(/v^^ 

i^irQ^escr3(^~° 


QmirJ'lQuj^ ^-o.S'o, lUffl^nQ^xr 

3JB^n-esif Jl, QtU3^nm^(^eisfiL!Gl3, 3Qi>Qj 
Ojhs^ciL'^^o s.(SUiJmQ ^=That 

whiph does not think by the mind and that 
by which, they say, mind is thought, that 
which does not see b\ the eye and by which one 
sees the eyes, that which does not heai by the 
ear and bv w'hich ear is lieaid, tlial which' does 
not breathe bv breath and 1)\ which hieath is 
drawn, that alone IS Brahnian not that which 
the people here adore. 

(11) Prasna TTpanlshad. 6irvrr^Qjft>i33ir 

Qsissfr 311 i.€\Sj. - 

OQ;8f./uo/r8//Oa;(r^_,*^g(5Ufif G2j^«.5/r==That } ci ^on 
who IS to be known, in whom thes.e paitj rest 
like spokes in the name of a wheel, you kuow 
Him lest death should hurt you. 

Similar are the definitions given in other 
Upainshads als(^ These aie mcie asseitions 
which though correct in abstract as diiect, den- 
\ative or mixed definitions, are neither compre- 
hensible nor suggestive of the methe’d of fur- 
ther investigation When a king w inch is un- 
known to you is sought to be defined, the defi- 
nition IS fruitful only when the thing is de- 
fined in its connection with another thing 
which in its connection is familiar to you To 
your question who is Devadatta ’’ a useful ans- 
w'er will be He is the son, brother, friend &c 
of such and such a person who is known to vou 
or who is the holder of such and such a position 
of which you have an idea or has come from 
such and such a place of which you have a 
personal or historical knowdedge,'’’ Is the ques- 
tion adequately replied by an\ of the following 
anaw^ers ? “He is a very excellent man, most 
cordial and generous. He is a man who is un- 
known to vou and about whom I cannot aive 
you a sufficient description. He is different 
from others or there is no difference between 
you and him.” To trace from the known to 
the unknown is the practical and common 
meihod of defining an object and Badara} ana 
really w^anted to adopt this method in defining 
the Brahman. Fur- ther, this method is sup- 
plied b\ the Taitriyopanibhad, it having been 
presented in Bhriguvalli or third chapter which 
contains a very instructive and interesting epi- 
sode as stated below'. 

P B.SUBRAMAIs'IaN 
{To be continued) 
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Some Blspnted Points 


My Dear Sih, 1 

Pandit D. Savanroyan’s aiticle m your issue for 
September and October 1901, ■would have deserved a 
large answer, bat, at present, one wants time in brder 
to discuss fully points so important. I am obliged 
therefore to send you a few words only in reply to 
the learned Pandit’s valuable arguments 

He asserts (1) that Tamil is by no means a Tura- 
nian language , (2) that although Tamil and Aryan 
languages belong to entirely different linguistic 
groups, they possess an intimate connection , (8) that 
writing was known in South India long before the 
3rd Century A. D and consequently Tamil Literature 
must be older than I think. 

I As regards the fir^ point, I am most gratified 
to say that I entirely agree with the Pandit; more- 
over, I must add that I never admitted the existence 
of a Turafiian family , this is an absurd and in- 
admissible hypothesis which neither facts nor reason- 
ing can support Each group in the] so-called 
family is quite independent from all others and exists 
by itself, unconnected with one another , such is the 
case wit4i the Basque, the Ugro-finnic, the Dravidian, 
the Kolanan, the 'Japane<’e, the Maleo-Polynesian, 
&c. Dr Caldwell’s cpmion that the Dravidian may be 
related to a pretended Scythian group is equally un. 
founded, and yye can hut assert as very stupid asser- 
tion, which was presented by some amateurs, that 
Tamil and Australian are of the same origin Nothing 
is more deceitful than etymologies, and grammatical 
resemblances ought to be accurately discussed. 

II. I am sorry to say that Pandit Savanroyan’s 
proposition “ Sanskrit is found as a result from the 
union of the Aryan and the Tamilian ” cannot be 
admitted ; nor can we assent to the late Sesbagin 
Sastn s assertion that “ the Dravidian in their con- 
nection to the Yedic Sanskrit have a greater philolo- 
gic importance than Latin, Persian and many other 
languages.” All this is mostly, unscientific and is 
founded on false method and insnflBcient observations. 
Sanskrit and Dravidian belong to qnite different 
morphological types, their grammatical systems we 
thoroughly distinct and no connection probably exists 
between |hem apart from the loan of some words and 
expressions. Classical Sanskrit is but the literary 


and conventional form of the popular dialects of which 
Hindi, Bengali &c , are the living representatives , 
Sanskrit certainly was formed before Tamil was redu- 
ced to writing and even before Arya speaking people 
had any contact with the Dravidian The phonetics, 
the grammatical systems, the general features, the 
derivation of words, and what is called the paiticular 
Gemiis of the language, are quite special, and in such 
cases a mixed tongue cannot have been produced. 
Latin, Greek, Persian, Celtic, German, Sanskrit, on 
tbp contrary, undoubtedly have a common ongin and 
belong to the same pfimitive race 


III I cannot admit too that Tamil literature is as 
old ns Pandit D Savanroyan ass^erts and that Tami] 
had an original and an independent wnting. It is 
true the word means “ a letter,” bat it means 

aho " a design, a iflark, a picture” , it is derived from 
which means not only '‘to write” bat "to 
paint, to draw” and is itself derived from«T(jp"to 
rise, to arise,” and from a common root with 
‘‘cloud,^’ “ beauty, colour,” crcjp "pillar” 

" seven ”^c, all when trace to a root «r^ with the 
meaning "to stand, to erect, to pass, to show.” 
Nothing proves the D. avidian evqj* had a proper wri- 
ting ; the older known Tamil alphabet, the 

being undoubtedly derived frem the Sanskrit, 
the forms of « & #, the vocalisation system, the con- 
fusion of «r & sr, are manifest and unquestion- 

able proofs Not a vestige of a previous alphabet has 
been discovered, and one cannot deny^ that the 
oldest known Tamil documents are of the 6th century 
A. D. forming part of public inscriptions or private 
and royal grants. In these, the literary portion is 
always Sanskrit, Tamtl being used only m the offi- 
cial and Governmental section. 


In all countries, literature as begun in tie same 
way : first there was nothing but the speech of ordi- 
nary and commoif interconrse, then were produced 
songs, tales, riddles, and other popuJar lore ; later 
came religious and, if I can say so, social rules and 
fo^hnuhs, after which arise large epic or religious 
poems which pften remained long unwritten Gram- 
matical treatises are to be composed only when wri- 
ting Ik in use, so ttiht I cannot admit Q^n^sstutSiuti 
(Tolkappiam) is tie oldest extant Tamil work, unless 
the preceding ones ire all lost which is most impro- 
bable. 1 suppose Thruvalluvar Hural 
(SP^) is perhaps the most anciSnt preserved composi- 
tion. 
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5 Tamil language ana Tamil people certainly existed 
long befoie the Christian era , commercial visitors 
have come to them from Persui Arabia, and even 
Europe, since at least a Tamil word m the 

form jT/iaJcns found in the Bible and many geogia- 
phic names are quoted by old Greelc and Latin wa- 
ters (Pandian soiai Qsiri^rr, arkatan 

Koman &c) , many Roman Coins weie found 
throughout South India, But nothing is told res- 
pecting literature and the famous Chinese Buddhist 
Hmen-Tsang who came to Kanchipura m the 7th cen- 
tury A D' explicitly says the Disavidians have no lite- 
rary tastes and appear only to be devoted to ti ade or 
country labour. 

We may suppose that, when Aryans came m the 
Dravida, they brought with them their religion %nd 
customs, which easily superseded the aboriginal aftd 
simplest opes, of these, however, many things re- 
main Tamil was ot course neglected by them who 
wgnt on rising Sanskrit as the political and religious 
language No change was made by Buddhism, but 
when the Jams arrived, they intended support 
themselves against both Brahmanists and Buddhists 
and thought it mpre successful to use a different 
language. Their opponents followed them on this 
ground , so, we may assert the remotest period of 
Tamil literature was Jainist and Bralimanist , after- 
wards Jainism was predomment , then was a revival 
of Buddhism ; aud finally Sivaism took and preserved 
the first place ' 

Pray excuse my too short and insufiScient answer, 
^nd believe me, Dear sir, Sincerely yours, 

February 17tb, 1902 ) Prof.JULlEN VINSON, 
Palis. ) 58, Rue de I’Cmversite, Pans. 

S6ine Disputed Points— Beplled 


2 

By the tourtesy of the editar I was allowed to 
go through the second letter of Professor J. Vinsen 
written in leply to my answer to his ‘ Some Disputed 
Points” published in the double issue of this paper, 
for September and October 1901 Before bSgmuing 
to clear some of his further doubts, I think it necess- 
ary to express my heartfelt thanks to the Professor 
tbr tips keen interest he takes in the sadly neglected 
ifieldof the literature and writing of the most import- 
ant and the oldest but still living language of India 


The objections raised by the Professor, though they 
seem to go against the I'amilian civilization of anti- 
quity, do yet seive to establish and stiengthen the 
tiul^li moie fiimly that this most ancient language of 
India had attained g! eat cultivation and possessed a 
wide range of literature even in times of the hoary 
past. 

i I am glad to see that the Professoi’s opinion 
about the place that should be given to Tamil among 
the different families of languages, concurs with mine; 
and bis learned reraaik that should not be 

included among the Turanian group, in spite ot the 
theories held by the late Dr^ Caldwell and other 
scholars of the same school, deserves the careful at- 
tention ef every modern inquirer Many scholars 
merely echo the sentiments which they obtain at 
second-hand without the least scrutiny into their 
intrinsic worth, and our^Professor deserves to be 
congratulated on his independent and scientific ob- 
servations 

n. Coming now to the next point, tRe Professor 
declares that ^'Sanskrit was certainly fortned even 
before Aryan speaking people had any contact with 
the Dravidian”. Here is a point which seems to me 
to be in positive contradiction to facts. Before going 
further, I should like to know whether by Sanskrit 
language he means the Vedic language or the post- 
Sauskrit. Whatever he may m#an, the Professor’s 
proposition c<innot stand It is an admitted fact 
that the Vedic language, or the Arsau-piimitive, 
was in a dialectical and uncultured stage when it was 
first met on the banks of the Indus and that the post- 
Sanskrit or the Aryan-derivative was developed m 
India, a long time after its introduction. Does not 
the Professor admit the fact that the Aryans, on their 
arrival at the N W. frontier, found the Draviduns 
or Tamilians in flourishing communities ^ Has it 
not been, not very long ago, pointed out by philo- 
logists that the cerebral sounds, which now abound 
throughout the Sansknt Vocabulary, did not originally 
belong to the Aryan family of languages aud was 
borrowed from the Dravidun tongues These 
facts, if admitted, lead one to natuially conclnda that 
the after development of the uncnltined Vedic-tongne 
which resulted m Sanskrit was owing to the influ- 
ence of the highly civilized Dravidian, when tho 
former came into contact v *h the latter. If such be 
the case, 1 should like to know how the Professor 
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would esplim that Sanskrit was formed before the 
Aryans had any cont ict with the TatiiijianSj-a theorv 
which IS contrary to history 

It IS quite true as the Professor sjys that Hindi, 
Bangali etc are the living representatives of Sau8« 
krit But I shall lust request the Professor to re* 
mark the striking difference between Hindi, Bangah 
etc, the representatives of Sanskrit, and French, 
Spanish etc , the representatives ot Lifcin The diff- 
erence IS markedly shown by Dr Oppeit. ' This 
difference,” says he, “is easily obseivable when we 
compare on the one hand the consti action of Sans- 
krit with that of such Aryanised languages, as 
Bangali and Marathi* which possess a considerable 
subskatum of a non- Ary an element, and on the other 
hand, the construction of Latin with that of the 
Neo-Latin languages, French and Spanish, which maf 
be considered as entirely^ Aryan”. I observe that 
the basis of formation of the Sanskrit ton 'ue is the 
same as that of its representatives. “The Phonetics, 
the Granipiatica.l system, the general features, the 
derivation qf words, and what is called the particular 
genius” are not, I dare say, quite special to Sanskrit ; 
m these respects, it agrees more with the Tamilian 
than with Latin, Gi eek etc., 

r do not dwell at length on these points here as it 
will receive due discussion in my farther articles on 
the “Admixture ‘of Aryau with Tamilian.” So with 
these few remarks I leave this ground for the present 
and proposS to take up the 3rd point 

HI The Professor* does not seem inclined to 
believe that (a) the Tamil languasfo had an original and 
independent writiugand(i)thdt the Tamil Literature 
isolderthanthe dthceutuiy A 1). The J’rofessor rests 
his arguments mainly on the absence of Tamil ins- 
criptions prior to the 6th century A D Indian ar- 
'chaeelogy is yet in its infancy, and no great help can 
be derived from it towards the existence of writing m 
ancient tirae** Moreover it must be borne in mind 
that the work of the S. Jniiian aiohseologist mainly 
consists in examining the (inscriptions of the temples , 
npd when we know that raost^of the temples in towns 
and villages weie built only from the Cth cqntury 
A D after the down fall of Buddhism and the revival 
of Sdivaism in the land, the inscnptious from these 
sources catinot in anyway be expected to date prior 


to that period Besides, it was about this time that 
the tendency to inscribe in temples began, when they 
were rare and scatteied and mostly erected on the 
tops of hills and mountains However, oM inscrip- 
tions and lettei cuttings in epitapns, locks and stories 
are, no doubt, awaiting the explorers , and until they 
ate examined. South Indian archaeology cannot decide 
with any degree of certainty tho existence or non- 
existence of the art of writing before (he 6th century 
A D. 

(a) There are, however, otliea numerous evidences 
internal and external to prove the existence of the 
art of writing lu the Tamil land before the Christian 
era. I have clearly pointed nut in my first reply 
some of the internal evidences vvhich are supplied by 
the liteiatare of the land, and I shall now proceed to 
cite a few externaJ evidences deiived from sources 
qnite alien in proof of my statement. The histones 
of ceylon refer to the existence of willing m the 
Tamil country even as early as the nth century B C 
In Lal*ta Vistra, a Haddhist work, which is believed 
to have been first translated mto Chinese about oi 
A. D , r^erence is made to the Tamilian alphabet. 
The Tamilian alphabet is therein mentioned as one of 
the 64 alphabets which Buddha, knew. In Singalese 
histones the Tamil prince of Chola who conquered 
Ceylon in the 3rd century B. 0 is said to have written 
letters to his brother m India and also to Dutta Ga- 
mini, his enemy. From the descriptions given m the 
Mahavansaof this king, it can easily be gathered 
that he was not an uuleftered man Again hlaha- 
vansa records that the Pandian piincess whoinvaifed 
Lanka about 88 B. 0, landed at Mantota and des- 
patched a letter to Valrigin Bahu, the king of Ceylon, 
calling upon him to surrender 

These external evidences from alien literature 
together with internal evidences from the Tamilian 
literatuie, as I have shown m my previous letter, 
place beyond tbe pale of doubt that writing was 
known in South India even as early as the 5th cen- 
tury B C How then does the Professor assert that 
writing was mtrodueed into India in the 3id oeutury 
B C V Western scholars are driven to these wrong 
ccfaclusions from-the statement of Mag^stheaes, the 
Greek ambassador, who resided in the Court of 
Cliandragupta about the end of the 4tb centuiy B C , 
and who speaks of the Indians as being ignorant of 
the art ot writing ft must b§ kept in mind that 
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Magasthenes lived only in the North of India and rentlj the survival of a very ancient cursive alphabet 


consequently his description does not apply to the 
|>eople of the South To say that there was no writ- 
ing in S India from Magasthenes’ report is as much a 
groundless conclusion as that to which Western scho- 
lars arrived that there were no temples in India before 
the Buddhist a^a from the fact that no mention is 
made of temples m the Eig- Veda 

The Professoi’s assumption that the older Tamil 
character, viz, the euuOiL-Q ^^ is derived from 
Sanskrit is greatly amusing, ‘‘The Dravidians,^’ 
says Sir W W Hunter, “were gieat builders abd 
the earliest foims of Indian architecture are ascnbed 
to them It IS a known fact that the indigenous 
Granta characters of South India are the oldest in 
■which Sanskrit was written We have seen from the 
facts above-mentioned that wilting was in existence 
in the Sout)i from the 5th century B 0 ; and the 
statement of Magasthenes is a clear evidence to the 
fact that writing flid not exist in Northern India in 
his time. .From these inferences ^e are led to cijnclude 
that the art of writing as well as architecture proceed- 
ed from the South to the North It may siiliilarly he 
shown that every element in the progress of civiliza- 
tion went from the ^outh to the North m olden days. 
The fine arts, political institutions, religious creeds 
and philosophic systems point their oiiginto the 
South. 

If South India had a writing of its own from anti- 
quity and if Sanskrit waff fiist written in characters 
which were also indigenous to the South, one can 
easily judge whether the older Tami- 

liay character, was derived from Sanskrit or Sanskrit 
from the 

In tlie well known inscriptions of Asoka there are 
two tdistmct kinds of charsPcters,theone called Ariano- 
Pah which was foreign to, and not prevalent in, India 
except m the North-western corner,, and the other, 
called Indo-Pali which is indigenous to Indi^, , AH 
the characters . at present existing in iDdia except 
are* traced by Dr Burnell to the latter 
alphabet. So which was preserved m 

the Southern extremity by the Tamilians and which 
is the parent of the present Tamil ^phabef, is qirfte 
independent of, and not derived frqm, any other 
source as the Professor thinks Anchthis character of 
“ obscure origin ” is held by Dr. Taylor to be “ appa- 

• The Indian Empire p. 407. 


of unknown origin ” And he continues thus — “It 
may have been derived from the primitive alphabet of 
India at a time pnor to the redaction exhibited in the 
ins2iiptions of Asoka or possibly it may have been an 
independent blanch of the Semetic alphabet introduc- 
ed into South India by the early Phoenician tradeis." 

The Alphabet of South Asoka insciiptions "was cut 
about 2 50. BC which is generally acknowledged as 
the parent and prototype of all the Indian Alphabets 
except Vatteruttu. By the beginning of the Christian 
era were formed the Cave and Gupta alphabets In 
350 A D the Cave produced the Chera, Chalukya,and 
Vengi scripts, while at about 1000 A.D, the Gupta 
gave rise to the Nagan chaiacteis The Mah^'alam 
alphabet is derived from the Chera , and Telugu and 
Canarese from the Chalnkya These dialects of old 
Tamil were not cultivated fqr a long time after their 
break from the mother tongue and, when they began 
to be cultivated they formed! their characters from the 
then prevalent alphabet of the South Asolja inscrip- 
tions. On the other hand, Tamil whiph had an 
unbroken progress preserved its old alphabet 

from which its present-day characters are deriv- 
ed. So stands alone in the family of 

Indian alphabets Though it is thought by Dr. ffaylor 
as of an dbscuu oiigin, yet on closer scrutiny, marks 
of resemblance cannot fail to be noticed between this 
indigenous Vatteruttu and characters of South Asoka 
inscriptions which latter appear different from the 
former owing to its right rigid chaiacteis and the 
rounded irregular form of the former Compare a, u, 
k, r, n, p, 1 and t , both these characters must have 
had a common parent and their difference in form 
must be explained by their continual transformation 
owing to the manner of writing with iron style on 
palmyra leaves lu the South which gave a rounded 
form to Oiie and with the reed and biich-hark in the 
north wbidh gave an angular shape to the other. 

Whether, as Doctor Taylor says, the Vatteruttu 
was introduced by the Phoenicians ot is indigenous 
to India, its date can not be Ititer than the 10th century 
B.C as we know that the Phoemcianshad even befiye 
that time communication with South India. It is a 
matter of fact that every inch of civilization the Semitic 
race had, was ;»iot its own but was borrowed from 
others , and it is probable, the Phoenicians might have 
borrowed the art of writing from the Tamil land and 
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given it over to the Western World It cin therefore 
be inferred that the art of wilting was known in S 
India from very remote times 

Th? reasons the Professor gives to suppose that 
Vatternttu is derived frhrn Sansknt are the identity 
of the forms « & the vocalis.ition sjstem, and the 
confusion of & ©•, As regrirds the identity 

6 f letters, it is not strange and cannot count for any- 
thing as we have shown above that the Vatternttu 
and the characters of the South Asoka inscriptions 
arfe to be traced to a common parent now no more 
extant As to the vocalisation, if Sanskrit has not 
borrowed the scientific system of arrangement of 
Tamilian tongues, does it not strike the Piofessor 
that its vocalis ition should be in as unscientific a 
manner as that of the Aryan tongues — as alpha, beta, 
gamma, delta etc In olden Tamilian characters like 
the modern, there were^ characters to denote the 
sounds «r & 9 both long aud short, but the distinction 
between them was a dot placed above the short one 
to distinguish it from the long But the scribes, as 
13 evident from the examination of old Mss. were not 
very particular as to fixing the dot as this was also 
neglected m the consonants. So confusions were 
common between s & s etc , as well as between er & 
«r, and 9 & §? The Indo- Aryan tongue is not desti- 
tute of these sounds. The Vedic Sanskrit had the 
sound of 9 (short) although the post-Sanskrit has lost 
it. The latter preserves yet the sound of er (short) 
though it IS Written by another charact»r Compare 
Jepam, Jegat, Jeya etc ; but this sound in writing is 
represented by a as it has not a special letter to 
denote it «<?•»]!' 1 should like to know how the Pro- 
fessor would ©iplaih the absence of letters while 
sounds are found. If so, where does then borrowing 
rest ^ Strictly speaking there is no confusion be- 
tween the long and short vowels e & 0 in the Tamilian 
tongue and hence the Professor cannot bring this 
supposed confusion as a point to prove that Tamil 
borrowed its alphabet from Sanskrit Indeed a closer 
observation will show that Tamil has independent 
letters There are 18 consonants in Tamil to denote 
243dand3 while in Sansknt every sound has one letter 
to represent it. If Tamil, as is supposed by the Pro- 
fapsor, has borrowed its alphabet from Sansknt, why 
should it not have borrowed all the 2 1 letters to 
cipresent the 24 sounds ^ This clearly shows the 
independence of the Tamil alphabet. 


Professor Vinson’s derivation of thb word 
to the primitive root aip ts no doubt «!Cientific and the 
meanings he has given namely “ to stand, «how etc ” 
are quite applicable This roo’t m tact can be 
1 educed still farther to the consonant if in which the 
idea is centied For. analogy does net stop here at 
what we call roots but it goes further to individual 
letters This is explained cleaily in my articles on 
“ Tamil Philology” (vide Sidhanta Deepika vol III, 
page 140 ) Moi cover it should be home in mind 
that a language should ultimately be traced to 8 - 
few roots The meaning of the primitive c root 
* to show, to stand ” etc is quite indentical with the 
meaning of the derivative in as much as the 

function of a letter is only to lepresent or stand force 
show a certain sound or idea This only goes to 
strengthen my point that Tamil most have been 
reduced to writing from a very early period 

With these cursory notes on the mdepeiSdence and 
antiquity of the Tamilian characters, let me pass over 
to the Second part of®the third point 

{b) The Professor is not inclined to believe that 
Tolkappiam is the oldest extant Grammar m Tamil 
on the principle that the composition of a treatise 
in Grammar is only possible after the language has 
attained the natural growth. So before Tolkappiam 
there must have been composed many literary works' 
of great value. Certainly the statement ot Prof. 
Vinson IS to be admitted by all. The Tamilians never 
say or believe that Tolkappiam is the first work in 
their literature or even the first Grammar in TamiT 
The inferences from Tolkappiam go to prove that 
there existed not only literature but also Grammatical 
works before its composition. Most of the rules in 
Tolkappiau are concluded by such phra«es as 
“ they say, ” “ trsuLo^aLieiaur ” “ the ^ learned 

say,” “ ” “the Gramma- 
rians say so ” etcr Can the Professor point out to 
us among the works now extant those Grair oars 
inferred from Tolkappiam as prior to it? » As we aoow 
that the Tamil liteiary works and? Grammatical 
treatises, we now possess, are only posterior to 
Tolkappiam, it becomes evident that Tolkappiam is 
the oldest extant work and that the vast store of 
literature that mujt have been naturally preceded 
Tolkappiam must have been lost. Our Professor 
aays that it is impopsible to believe that all the worlcs 
preceded Tolkappiam are lost ; but he has not stated 
any reason for ms not believing the tradition record- 
ed in the ancient classical Tamil works, alluded to 
in my first reply 
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The old tra<ijtion* preserved to this dAy.m some 
of the classical works as aDd^«i>/>«j@ir 

isu( 3 u/r( 5 (S^fijDirj whiose dates of composition are nearly 
2000 years back, locates the beginning of tbe culti- 
vation of Tamil m the ^oa' v past, far beyond the 
times when th^ ancestors of i^he primitive Aryans set 
foot on the frontiers of the Punjab and before the 
Tamilian Ea-hhan or Oannies began to be deified as 
Jish-god and worshipped by the ancient Babylonians. 
The tradition asserts (a) that there was a great, 
continent contiguous with South India covering the 
large portion of .the Indian ogean to the South ’of 
Cape coraorm and it was the seat of a civilized nation 
and of a powerful dynasty for many centuries from 
Very remote times, ih) that the capital of the dynesty 
was the seat of an assembly of learned men fii st at 
South Mathnrai, second at Habad,apuram or Ala^ai 
and the assembly of literati at south Matliurai is 
known as ihe firs| Sangam and that at Kapadaparam 
as the second and (c) that there ocean ed then a great 
inlindation which washed awfiy the vast extent of 
land stretching from Cape Comerm southwards with 
all the literary productions of the time 

(1 ) The fact that a vast land existed south of Cape 
Comerm and was submerged by the flood receives 
great support from the modern sciences, Geology and 
Natural History, which prove the existence of a land 
south of India and its disappearance beyond the pale 
of doubt “ The Science of Man ” (for December, 19(10, 
Australial says:— “The hcality of the ongin of the 
earliest race from the mOst recent researches appears 
to have been on lands now submerged beneath the 
Indian Ocean.” But centuries before the birth of 
Natural History and Geology, this old tiradition was 
recorded in the Ancient Tamilian classics. Therefore 
the' Professor is obliged to give credit by all means to 
this tradition conoborated by modern sciences and 
discoveries. That the Tamilians even in those early 
days possessed, an extensive literature will strike 
every one who goes through any .extant old commen- 
tary of any one of the Tamil classical works. The 
learning and the knowledge displayed by the commen- 
tator, the highly polished and classical fragments of 
quotations and names of old f'tandard works on 

* Adiyarkkunallar, tbe commentator of Sila.^pathikaramspeakitig 
of this tradition says thus,— “is>AO;»««rarajjr«ir®A'«r«®w” 

S)u/St^ miurum*eiut(^0, uAsietfliLirfiflFL.tk iJiku>iaiu(Sts/i-^a, fgtt 

mietp 

p 198, PanditoSaminatha Iyer’s edition) 


grammar, theology, metaphysics, ethics etc menhoned 
therein, all go to impress strongly, when compared 
with the me gre portion th.it is left to us, the possibi- 
lity of a vast store of ancient literature displaying 
considerable erudition and the sense of the loss that 
Tamil has sustained by a great catastrophe. The lost 
works of which there seem to have been quite an 
ocean pass in view before us and remind us of the 
ancient grandeur and wealth of Tamil This fact also 
cannot but be admitted by our Professor 

Most of the works which are now lost of which 
mention is made and from which fragments have been 
used m other works, as also maty lost works of which 
no mention is made anywhere must have mostly 
preceded' the composition of Tolkappiam and thus 
’must be auti-deluvian As the commentator of Veera- 
soriam mentions that the style or Tamil of Ou 0 ©««^ 
has become archaic in his titne, it can be inferred that 
this with many others must have lived a long time 
after the deluge i e upto a thousand years ago. The 
work named Perum-Kathai must certainly be the 
“ Fairy Tales ” of the ancient Tamilian world The 
Sanskntists call it by the name of Bnhat-~Katha, 
“the grand tale ” It is siid m the Katha-sarit-sagara, 
that the stories of the Bnhat-Katha were first related 
to Parvathi by Sivaii and Nandi (the attendaiit of the 
Tamilian God) overheard and repeated them in the 
Paisasha-Bhasha , the name by which, I think, the 
old archaic Tamil was thus contemptuously called by 
the illinformed Sanskntists. And this .work Perum- 
Kathai or Bnhat-Katha is said to have contained six 
lakhs of stanzas and to have been bnrnt Only one 
lakh of stanzas escaped the fire, and this remnant 
makes the basis of Katha-santsagara of Soma Deva. 
The sixth century is the date of the disappearance of 
many literary works and I need scarcely add that * 1 ^ 
was the period of the Buddhistic asSindency and 
religious animosities between the Buddhists and 
Saivites, which caused the destruction of a great 
many works of Tamil literature. This no doubt 
accounts for the absence of religious compositions of 
Sangam ages while only few literary works have 
come down to us. Sb jt cap he affirmed that flood 
and fire were the two great causes of the extinction 
of a large portion ot the- ancient Tamil literature. 
In face of these evidences, thtf Professor, I think} 
will not any more disbelieve the probability of ^ 
existence of a great literature m< ancient times ainu:^ 
subsequent loss from the causes above mentiQUCid. 
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2 Prof. Vinson thinks that Tiru valla var’s Kural is 
perhaps the most ancient preserved cbni position m 
Tamil. If one judges from the depth of thought, 
philosophic expressions, terseness of idea, clearness 
of conception and the logical arrangement of the work 
and the state of society and civilization and the 
organization of government described therein^ one 
must conclude that it roust be a composition of the 
Augustan era of Tamil literature and the Tamilians 
must have attained a great degree of civilization at 
that time of its composition and there must have been 
a Vast amount of literary activity before it If the 
Professor thinks that the Rural is the oldest of works, 
now preserved, I wobld like to learn what date he 
would assign to its composition. According to our 
Professor’s calculation of the beginning 'of Tamil 
literature, Rural, giving two hundred years for the' 
development and culture displayed, then must be a 
work of the 8th century. But facts do not allow us 
to date it so late, as it has been conolu'nvely proved 
by competent scholars that Gnanasambandha, one 
of the Devara Hymners, lived between the 6th and 
7th centuries If then, can the Professor he inclined 
to guess that Dbvara hymns of the period be perhaps 
the earliest composition, in the field of Tamil lite- 
rature? He can hardly snppose so For, the first of 
the hymners, in his poems, refers to Koohengannan 
vrho 18 believed to. be the immediate successor of 
Kankalan I of the Ist century A. D, and in whose 
praises Ralavari {saraiyS) was composed by « contem- 
porary named Oufiuatiuntr Thus, Ralavan with its 
contemporary works belonging to the 8rd Sangam 
age, viz , Pattupfittu, Ettuttogai etc. and the epics 
Bilappathifcarara and Manimegalai, is older than the 
Devar* Hymns. 

Now coming to the date of the Rural, it certainly 
cannot be after the work bilappatbikaram and its 
contemporaneous sequel Manimegalai ; for, we have 

referenceto the Rural in the latter I have pointed 

out in my first reply that Silappathikaram and Mani- 
megalai were written in the times of Rankalachola 
F, and Gayavahu I (prope-ly Gajabahu I) of Ceylon, 
the reign of the latter was in the beginning of th e 2nd 

* We hear of three EankalaCholas from the inscriptions But 
the Kankalan who is mentioned m Tamil literature (which refers 
4 i 0 only one Kankalan) is the first, and son of ia»r®8«.i_0#«rrf , 
he hanng been “ a remarkable warnor and aaministrator ,” bis 
name was assumed by several of his adminng successors, as the 
name “Snndaran” is fonnd among the snccestors of Kan- 
Pandiyan or " a»(Panr^«r ” 


century A D. “ There are two Gajabahas,” says the 
late Prof. M. Seshagiri Sastnar, “ m the list (of the 
Rings of Ceylon), one began to reign m 113 A C, and 
the other, mahout 1127 A C I think the 

Ceylon prince mentioned m Silappathikaram must be 
the fiist Gajabahmof Ceylon, as. the second is said to 
have commenced to reign in 1127, a date which' is 
posterior to that assigned to Ruloth'unga who reigned 
from 1064 to 1113 AC As the first Kankala preceded 
Rulothnnga by several centuries, (Vide Madras 
Arcbmological Reports Vol IV, P 205) he must have 
been the contemporary of Gajabahu I” (Essay on 
Tamil Literature p. 3i), But, la+er ^on, the renowned 
T.imil Scholar, Mr Kanakasabai Pillai conclusively 
proved m his coubnbution to the ‘ Madras Review * 
for November, 18'^9, that Kankala I lived m the first 
century of the Chnstian era about 55 to 95 AD. 
So the date of the' Rural canaot be later than the 
Christian Eta. 

3. The Buddhist traveller Hinen Tsang, who on hi* 
tour viuted Ranchi ©r Kanchipuram one of the then, 
flourishing capitals m Dravida, never spoke of it* 
people, at our Professor thinks, as having no literary 
taste. On the contrary he extolled them saying “ The 
people of Dravida were brave, truthful, honest and 
fond of learning ” He says again that “ there were 
some hnndred Sangharams and ten thousand priests’* 
(see Butt’s ‘Ancient India’ p 534) Priests were held in 
every country as learned men, If the Buddhist 
priests alone, exclusively of®those of other sects, were 
then numbered as ten thousand at Dravida, what 
amonntof learning and culture must have prevailed 
in the Tamil country m the time of the Chinese tra- 
veller? flis visit to oKanohipnram falls some years 
after the Great Saivite Gurn, Guana Sambandha, who 
caused the fall of Buddhism by re-establishing Sai- 
vism. Hence Hiuen Tsang might have Beard the 
extirction of Buddhism in the Madura country with 
the conversion of Kun-Pandiyan and the cruel 
extermination of Bnddhist priests , sd he did not pro- 
ceed further South from Ranchi, bq,t turned north- 
wards. At Ranchi he simply notes what somebody 
told him of Mo-lo*kin-oha, which was said to be ten 
thoasand U from Ifanchi. And this is “ a missing city *’ 
yet unknown tq any one hut to Dr Burnell ; for, to 
discover it one ought to go far into the Ocean beyond 
Cape Comoriu, “ But to the anxious ears of Dr. 
Burnell Mo-lo-Mn-cka sound* like Malahuta, and to 
his no less anxious eyes, the innocent word Manukvlti 
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in the old T*aniore inecriptioti, though wntteu in 
’characters “of two to three inches height,” appears as 
MaUhita and forthwith, he hurries to ap])ly what is 
said of the people of Mo*lo-kin-cha, not, merely to the 
village of Manukula-Chula-Mani Chatur Yedi-Manga- 
lara, nor even to the delta of the Kaveii where that 
village IS supposed to have been situated, but to the 
whole Tamil race itself ”* The sweeping and illusory 
assertion of Dr. Burnell that the Tamil people had no 
literature till the eight century A D, rests only on his 
indulging fancy and piling up wrong conjectures, one 
based on another, as shown above “ Hence the 
absurdities”, as me late Prof ^undram Pillai say«, 
“that we sometimes meet with in the writings of those 
whose oracular utterances pass in certain quarters for 
axiomatic truths” 

Though no geographical positioa can be assignsd 
to Mohhincha as reported to Hiuen Tsang, yet from 
the description given by him as lying to th® west of 
‘‘Mount Pothalaka” (properly Potikai) and north 
of’“ Malaya Mountains” (properly Southern polrtion of 
western Ghats) we may conjecture that; Mo-h-Un-cha 
might be a place somewhere m the north western 
portion of Malankarat or Malabar country, and not 
the misinterpreted “ Malakuta ” of Dr Burnell. It is 
true, after the last Chereman Perumal of Malabar, we 
do not hear of any literary pursuit of the people 
They neglected their ancient language and learning 
and forsook their ancient glories and were ‘ wholly 
given up to commercial pigrsnits.’ If my identification 
of Molohncha with the north western portion of 
Malabar is to be admitted, is any one justified, were 
1® to apply what is said of the people of Modo-kin- 
cha to the whole Tamilian race itself ^ I request the 
Piofessor to bestow some attention on my lemarks 
upon the report of Hiuen-Tsang and weigh whether 
the Tamihans were illiterate in that age as Dr Burnell 
hurriedly concluded. 

4 According to the Professor the remotest period he 
can assign to the Tamil literature is the Jatnut period 
Prom, the works of the last Sangam, we know that 
^ivism, Jainism and Buddhism were thriving side 
by aide with one another about the beginning of the 
Christian era, but ktdr on Jainism properly Budd- 
hism got the ascendency when thfe people of the 
Paadyan land from the king downwards were all 

I man . . 1 ... 1 1 . I . lll . i r i , ... -r— I.. - . n ■ 

* Tide p. 14 , ‘‘ The age of Onana Sanbandha,’* by P. Sundeain 
Pillai. 


professing Buddhism Prom the conversion of Kun- 
Pandyan to Saivaism may be dated the downfall of 
Buddhism and the latter rever regained its last 
prestige This downfall of Buddhism in the Tamil 
disincts IS owing to Gnanasambaudha whose age is 
between the 6th and 7th centuries AD, from 
which date Saivism again revived m the Pandvan 
land. During the Buddhist ascendency all the 
Saivite works composed befoie that peiiod were 
destroyed by them Not only in the Tamil 
land but also in Ceylon we find the same. For, 
m the chronicles of Ceylon,* as pointed out by 
Mr. V J T. Pillai of Colombo, m his article appeared 
in the double issue for Febraa.y and March p 161, 
is recorded that about 53-4 A.D. many of the ^aivite 
Tamil wch-ks were destroyed by the king of Ceylon, 
a Buddhist It is not therefore difficult to account 
why so implacable a hatred was at that time im- 
planted against the Buddihst m the hearts of the 
Tamil Saivites, otherwiseia meek and sober-minded 
people. So, the upper limit for the Tamil literature 
cannot with any degree of accuracy be sought for m 
the Jainist and Buddhist compositions. 

I have thus far attempted to answer the arguments 
brought by the Professor and to establish the anti- 
quity of Tamil writing and literature. It wpnld be 
well, if our Professor could give a little more attention 
to the evidences and facts shown here and in my last 
reply ; and I hope that now at least he will condes- 
cend to take note of them. Let me venture too to 
mention m this instance, in the cause of truth, that 
old ideas and antiquated theories should not any 
longer be brought forward m such discussions as 
they have been exploded and they should not stahd 
in the way of our making new researches and invesfo- 
gations. 

PUNDIT, D SAVARIROTAN. 

St. Jo8epk*s College, 
Tnchinopoly 

Some Dispiited Poihjs. 

8 

{Continued from page 162.) 

The eonteution of the French Professor that, as 
almost all the inicnptions hitherto discovered on 
raigr and religious matters have invanahly been writ- 
ten in Sanskrit, Tamil cannot be said to have been 
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cultivated at an early period, seems untenable , for it 
IS a histoncal fact that South India ‘was not to a 
SHi-ill extent, subject to the influences of the sans- 
kutists duung the closing years of the Tamilian 
dynasties Isit theiefo’'e strange that many insciiptidns 
bearing on religious and allied subjects should have 
been wi itteu in the Sanskrit language ^ The predo- 
minance of the Sanski it language over Tamil at the 
time leferred to, can no more prove the non-oxistence 
of liteiature in Tamil at that time than the predomi- 
nance of the English language over the veinaculars 
of (India at the present tune can lead to a similar 
conclusions Di Hultszch has admitted that theie is 
sufficient evidence in favour of the general belief of 
the Tamils m the antiquity of their literature This 
eminent arch»logist has expressed it as his opinion 
that It may now be allowed that poems in Tamil were 
composed m the time of Kankalcholan (sSsa/teo 
Can any unbiasced reader o± Pattinapalai 
(uulifOTuu/iAii), which was composed m piaise of 
this Chola king, and recited at las coart, think it too 
much to concede that the Tamil Language had been 
a highly polished and cultured tongue for many cen- 
turies even anterior to the date of the composition of 
this fine poem of the second century A D. 

If lynting was introduced into Southern India m 
the middle of the third century A. D., as the Profes- 
sor says lb will indeed be very edifying to us to know 
who that wonderful individual was who taught the 
savage Tamils of the time the art of writing' I do 
nob suppose that the Piofessor’s reference is to Aga- 
thiyar, who is popularly believed — this belief was 
no doubt originated by the false Sanskrit version of 
the story Agathiyar and his doings — to have come 
down to southern India from the north, established 
Pandian Kingdom, learnt Tamil from Si van, invented 
its letters, and composed the first treatise on its 
grammar. It would only be wasting the time of my 
readers to dwell at length on the baseless stories and 
misapprehensions on which the opinion that Agathiyar 
was a non-Tamil solely re(.ts. Bat that the Sans- 
kntists had no hand whatever in the invention of the 
Tamil alphabet is abundantly proved by the fact that 
the words Elutu and Chuvadi («rO)(f.)*ja,re 

purely of indigenous ongm, which would not have 
been the case had the inventor been an alien. Nor is 
their any great reason to accept without demur the 
story that Agathiyar was the first Tamil grammarian'’ 
The tradition that Agathiyar himself was a disciple 


of Avalogitha Mum, or Sivan as the Sivites call him, 
implies the existence of learned men m the Tamil land 
anterior to’’ the time of Agathiyar These circums 
tances coupled with the fact that Agathiyar’s treatise 
on grammar was so elaborate as to comprise 12000 
sutras and was divided mto three distinct depart- 
ments, VIZ lyal, Isai atad Nadagam, makes the as- 
sumption of the existence at that ancient date of % 
large amount of classical literatuie m Tamil — a logical 
necessity If we may, as we must, suppose that the 
famous commentator had materials 

at his disposal m the shape of ancient classical works, 
which are not available to us now — for forming a cor- 
lect opinion as to the place whi^h Tho'gapiara occu- 
pied m Tamil literature, it only remains to be pombed 
out that at the time Tholgapianh giammar was com- 
piled, there were at ^east three grammatical treatises 
of high classical ^alue m existence besides Agathi- 
yam, viz . Mapuranam [unruLitrittuxiD) Bhatp,puranaitt 
(i^gLjsiremrii) and Isamunukkam Na- 

chinaikijiniyar {tiFS^irs®ei^uerr) distinctly mentions 
that Tholgapian la compiling his grammar consulted 
these olden works, hut there is every leason to believe 
that there were still older works on grammar , such 
asKalanyavirai {sttrituneSeiDj) Kutugu, (0®0) Narai, 
(/sffHDff) &c., which were, according to Adiyarkunallar, 
made use of by the author of Perumkathai (Ou^u 
<s6tD^). This commentator, viz Adiyarkunallar (jfcf. 
tuttffS(s/5foeitir) says that these works had become ex- 
tinct long before his time, and that most of the works 
that were their immediate successors had also become 
extinct excepting a few quotations from them pre- 
served in some old commentaries that existed in his 
time. Whatever date may he assigned to Accathiam 
no honest unprejudiced scholar will Seri- 
ously think it open to doubt jihat Tamil was a cul- 
tured and polished language for many centimes an- 
terior to the time of Agathiyar Whether Agathiyar 
lived inUie 7th cehtury or the 1 4th century or the 
20th century B. 0, the great Dravidmn language of 
south India had already been in a state of maturity 
wneu that philosopher undeitook the composition of 
his grammar The evidence afforded by the national 
traditions, the remains of literature written in the old 
Tamil, and the glim'fises of historical facts which em- 
bodied it, may bffin an exaggerated or distorted form 
in the Puranic stories, and other legends, all tend mtho 
direction above indicated Although I reserve a^fnller 
haifdling of this part of the subjechfor a future con- 
tnbution, I would adduce here a point or two in ex- 
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pianation of what I have .stated above One of the 
Ten Idylls viz Pattinapalai {ut-i^&stuuntsc) was, as 
I have stated elsewhere, composed at the trine of K.i- 
i-ikalachola of the 2nd oenturj A 1) by a poet named 
Kadiyaloor-Ui uthirarnKannanar (««- 
m^s). The la^e lamented Seshagii^astnar of Mad.as 
has maintained in his ‘ an essa;^ No 1 on Tamil Litera- 
tuie” that the genuineness of the authorship of this 
poem is open to suspicion, the reason that is given 
for tins opinion is that the authorship of a poem on 
Tondaiman Ilanteraiyan 

ujsn) has been attributed also to the same poet 
Tondaiman, sa)s the Sastuai, was a son of 

of the nth centuiyA. D and not a 
gontempoiaiy.therefpre of Karika- 

la chola. The above objection is very easily met by 
reminding my readers of the fiyit that the learned 
Sastnar has not adduced any proof whatever to show 
that the |on of Kulottunga Cholan was the first 
Tondaiman. According to the history of Jaffna 
,cajled ¥aipavamalai, which prpfesses to be ^ compi- 
lation made from older historical works about two 
bundled years ago, a prince named Tondaman paid 
a visit to Jaffna in the 9th century A. D , but we may 
go still further bac^, • for Sundara of the 8th century 
A, D. makes mention in his hymns of a Tondaiman 
(0^(rOT6»t-uiirOT)*as i! be were a person who lived 
long before his time. Dr. Caldwell says that the 
fact that, after the withdrawal of the Greeks from 
India, of all the Hiada,Princes, Pandnin and Chera 
were the only ci owned heads who appreciated the 
advantages of European alliances, speaks volumes in 
fgivour of the social position of these princes at that 
tiirie. The information given by Dr Caldwell be- 
eom^B still moie significant and interesting when it 
is remembered that thg Anya king of Jaffna, also a 
Tamiliaa prince, is believed to have sent embassy 
to Claudius Caesar about the year 73. A D. It is 
also a well known historical fact* that thel-e were 
Roman firms m the city of Mantota, carrying on 
trade with the Tamils, who resided in the northeru 
and western portions of the Island c£ ceylon It 
aeems to be forgotten that even before |he Christian 
era, of all the races in India, Tamih were the most 
known to the nations of the WeSt. The ports and 
harbours of South India were hnowl to the Phoeni- 
eiana of Solomon’s time who, as Dr. Caldwell says, 
irequently visited them on purposes of commerce. 
Some have suppoSed fhat the Tamils learnt the art 


of writing from the Phoenicians who visited the sea 
ports of southern India on purposes of trade If 
there be any truth in this supposition, the date of the 
derivation of the Tamil from the Phoenician charact- 
ers hannot certainly be later than the time, during 
which the Phoenicuns used to frequent the poits of 
south India This would carry back the time of the 
introduction of the ait of writing into South India to 
about the 10th century B. C. and not to the 3rd cenr 
tury A D as Prof V mson has said According to 
the Sinhalese histones which are consideied to be 
trustworthy and accurate records in the main, the 
doctinies of Buddha were reduced to writing about 
88 BO., and f’-om the same soiiice it is also leaint 
that for many centuries befure and after the Chris- 
tian eraithe Tamils of the Paudian and the* Chola 
3 kingdoms were among the predominant factors in the 
Goveinment of the Island They appointed and de- 
posed kings at will, and often filled the most import- 
ant offices under them Supposing Prof. Vinson’s theo- 
ry to be correct, it indeed seems to me altogether im- 
possible to comprehend how the Tamils wto we»-e in 
such a low state of civilization as not to» possess any 
knowledge of the ait of writing should have been 
able to wield so much influence over a civilized race 
or have failed to learn the art of writing from the 
latter till the 3rd century A, D. after an intAcourse 
withtlem extending to several centuries from the 
time of Vijayan I. 

A TAMILIAN. 

{To he continued ) 


SAINT MANICKAVACHAKAR 


The ommion of his name from Peiiya-Tmanam. 

In connection with the chapters on ‘ Manicka Va- 
chakar* which have recently appeared in ou? journal 
as part of ' History of Tamil Literature ’ from the 
pen of our valued contributor Mr. S A. Tirumalai 
Kolundu Pillai, we have received from some of our 
readers queries tmning upon the question of the 
omission of Saint ManickaVachakar’s name from the 
Per^ya-Puranam of Sekkilar QfsSi^nir We^jive 
below an extract from Mr. S A. T's work which 
will go a great way towards affording a, satisfactory 
answer to most of tliese queries 

We shall take up now the question of the strange 
omission of the name of Minickav5.chakar from the- 
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\eifaiticd list of saints furnished by Sundanai — we 
mean his famous Iv diionilattokcn. We consulted 
with some of the letiuing men of the timeSj whoso 
opnaoii generally parses foi high vnlue, and no rea- 
sonable solution of the difficulty was forthcomftig. 
It is said that in a certain Kornan funeral procession 
the statues of Brutus and Cassius weie conspicuous 
by then absence , nioie so m the case of Mamcka- 
vkhakar’s name, which does not find a place in the 
famous Versified List of Canonised Saints furnished 
by Snndaiar — the basis out of winch the famous 
Bwgiapher of Saiva Saints hasconstiuctedoneof the 
lasting monuments of Saiva Liteiatuie, namely, the 
Penapiuanam Canihe omission be due to over- 
sight as some assert ^ To bung forward tins reason is 
certainly disparaging to the saintly celebntj of the 
author of the ruby-like utterances. When Sundarar 
had the goodness to hunt after the names of the moat 
insignificant among the Sjfiva devotees, it is credita- 
ble neither to his devotion, nor to his fame, to omit 
the name of the gieat saint, whose works never fail 
to bung ddwn teais of ]oy divine, from the eyes of 
any human being endowed with the least spark of 
devotion. 

The famous list contains the names of 62 indivi- 
dual saints who along with Sundarar who has extol- 
led them make up the 63 Saiva saints , in this list, of 
coarse, are included the names of Jnanasarabandar 
and Appar and .several otheis of various vocations 
and castes, as well as the luames of several kings and 
chiefs, inclusive of Kun-P.mdya known as Nedu 
M&ran, and Kdcchetgannan who is often i eferi ed to 
by Jnanasambandar Besides the names of these 
saints, the list furnishes the names of nine companies 
of saints (called IbArfli ildtyajpaZ in Tamil) to make 
room for all else who might have attained salvation 
These are 

I'lllaival Andanar {Lit. the Brah- 

mins living at Chidariiharam, but really the Three 
Thousand Brahmins attached to tho shrine, as evident 
from the interpretation of |5ekkilar) 

2 Poyyadimai IlHtha Pulavar Qutnueut^mus. 
itSaisoT^ i^eisuir. \Jjit Poets of ^no untrue devotion 
Nambi Andar Nambi and Sekilar interpret this to 
mean the }. s of the Madura Academy) t 

*See '17 in Peiiapuranam^ 

f See TirnttondaitnuTaatati of Nambi Andar Nambi Stanza 49 
iH the lltb Tirumurai and Qu‘riutuitf,a>tL u/ffienir t^r^esorui m 

Periapuraaam 


3 Paramaneiyep’duvar uffu)SssiQuju^$&iiii[ (Those 
who sing of Ged alone ) 

4. Sittafca ey Yaittar 

uiOeo (^i.ause that haye iivetted their mind 

on Siva) 

5. Tiruvarur Pu'antlr iSjois^itk (Those 

born at Tirnvarui) 

6. Muppolutum Tirumfim Tinduvilr QpuQuuQp^n 

(Those that touch the Holy Body 
— Siva Lin gam — all the thiee times) 

7. Muluniru Pusia Munivar (yQpSjpiy^QajQpe^&'n- 
(Tte sages who smeaij their bodies completely with 
holy ashes ) 

8. Appilumadi S^rnd^r ^uusj^ldi^ 

{Lit those that attained God’s feet even beyond i 

The word is anterpieted by S^kkilar in a 

d^ble light very "correctly. One infceipretation is 
‘ heyond in time ’ , according to this interpretation 
Sundarar considei* Himself a servant unto all those 
that haye attained beatitude before his tune as well 
as to those that might attain such bliss after his 
time. The other interpretation is ‘beyond in placed 
I e , foreign lands beyond the land of the Tamils 

Some find no objection to the omission as the name 
of MSnickav4chakar can find a place in the company 
of saints known as Appdlumadi Samddr. Such an 
argument should be dismissed without serious 
consideration as it is damaging to the reputation of 
both the Manickav^chakar and Sundarar for reasons 
similiar to those already adduced, in the objection tp 
the first explanation 

What else can be the cause of this sfrange 
omission ^ Some Saivas bring forward the argument 
that Sundarar might have omitted the name of 
Mkickavkhakar, on considbiations of hoary anti- 
quity, as he has done in the case of Markand6yar, 
whom he has referred to in eaIogi<5ing the praise of 
SiVii at Tiruppunkur* without, however, givingplace 
to his name in the famous list In. the case of 

* The posuiam referred to is — 

syfw«i)0tLi»(!5«jrp«r 

QssrtsfSifiB^ujSsBr 

eSaimno/D imrQesresr 

etJis^6srjiS/(^eu^iu(z!L^B(S^6ir 

Page 167 B^raram Adangal Murai Eamasawmi Pillai’s Edition 
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M'.uickwaclialsar suck an argument is not applicable 
ibs he 18 not so old in the eyes of Sundarar. For 
Sundarar has included m his list two saiBts whose 
glory 13 referred to. by M'nickavachakar * with 
reverential admiration These are (1) Kannappar the 
Huntsman who yilucked an eye of hig and applied it to 
the bleeding eye of God Siva* to stop the bleeding, 
and (2) Chand^svara the Brahmin Cowherd who cut 
away his father’s feet, when his irreligious parent 
interrupted him sacrilegiously, while engaged with 
full devotion in the holy worship of Siva. A perusal 
of KalUdam t and some of the works of Nakkiran 
lays bare the fact' that there wei?b thee other saints 
(whose names find a place in the famous list) that 
preceded Mamckavichakar , those are the famous 
Lady of Kkraikkal, MQrthiN^yanir that rubbed his 
elbow on the stone § for wantjof a piece of sandalwotid 
and SiLkkyar who threw stones at a Sim Lingafii 
without fai|^ every day. Thus there were at least Jive 
saints who precedfid M&nickav^chakar but yet found 
a ready iiielcome to their names in Suudarar^s list. 
Thus the argument that Minickav^chakar’s name 
should have been omitted on considerations of hoary 
antiquity is entirely baseless and absurd. 

Some devout Snivas attribute this conspicuous 
omission to the greatest admiration which Sundarur 
had for MinickavS,chakar whom he feared to call 
•out as a devotee separate from God; so also the 
author of Ilakkauakkottn (lit a bunch of grammati- 
cal pnnciples) has said' ‘ It is quite certain that 
MAnickavachakar is Siva^Himself from hia superior 
wisdom’ t This argument, however, will not be re- 
ceived easily by the Saiva public to some of whom 
Tirujninasambandar is a divinity. 

^ Eefer to the 4th Stanza in and Stanzas 3 and 

7 in 

t Eefer to the 78fch agaval where the Lady is refeired to as a de- 
mon that witnessed the charming dance of Sija at Tiiuvahinkadu , 
also to the agavals 57 and 63 of Kalladanij Sabbaroya Mudaliar’a 
Edition, 

X Eefer to veises, 17 and 18 of Kakldiar m Kopapprasadan m 
the eleventh Tirumurai. 

§ The stone is a 


* The lives of Tirujnanasambandar Aijjpar and Sundirai de- 
picted by the famous Biographer of Saints clearly indicate the fact 
that these reformers had the greatest veneAttiOn for departed 
devotees of great repute, so much so, that tfey thought it a sacn* 
lege to trgad the sacred soil and sang from a distance 

t Eefer to Ilakkanakkattu Ifhes 10 and 11* page M of Arnnnlga 
Natalar’s second edition of the same 


The last argument advanced by some of the Sai- 
vas when every other solution is beaten down 
as erroneous is ‘Though the saints Manicka- 
vAchakar and Jn^nasambandar were true devotees 
of Siva, yet there is a subtle difference m the nature 
of their creed.’ The Dgv4ram hymuers wanted to 
teacl^ a practical lesson to the masses, in leligion j 
they wanted to impress on the minds of the people 
the idea of a personal God to whom all beings 
should pay obeisance. Whereas in Tiruv^chakam 
the idea of divinity is a little too high pitched. 
Only minds advanced in culture and devotion as 
M^aickavachakar can have the true insight of the 
doctimes of the great saint. The religious ideal in 
his eye is of a very high type for common humanity 
to comprfebend The oft-recurring expression “He 
^ho has made me his ‘ vassal ’ by making me Sivam * 
does not occur even once in the whole range of 
Dlv^tram. Any approach iSo it, if at all be found, 
may be seen in the verses of Appar who in bis 
famous Tiruvankamalai breaks out as follows; — 
‘ I have searched and found out in me tfie divinity 
soaring beyond the reach of Vishnn afid Brahma.’ 
even this tendency in Appar to realise the divinity 
m himself can be traced to the influence of Mfipnioka- 
v§.chak8r as we have already shown. It is for this 
reason (the difference of creed) itis contendid that 
Sundarar has not mentioned the name of MAuicka- 
vSchakar in the list 

HoweVor ingenious this argument might be, it 
may not be satisfactory and convincing True, 
though it be, that the religious ideal pitched by 
M^nickavS-cbakar is of a very high type, we can find 
ample evidence in his works to shew that he had a 
great admiration even for the lower stages of the 
faith He deprecates’^ himself much for not extend- 
ing all the services m hia power for winuipg 
God’s grace, such as, sweeping the temple, besmear- 
ing it with cowdung, tying garlands, etc. With 
growing experience in religion the sage, no doubt, 
transcended to heights bejpnd the comprehension of 
ordinary mortals His* Tirnv&chakam contains 
certajn passages of a paradoxical naturet puzzling 
eveflthe greatest psychologist. Thus to attribute 
the omission to this cause is not safe. 

* Befer lor instance to thel4th Stanza m 

t For instance refer to Stanza 7 m 
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This conspicuous omission is the most vexed ques- 
tion of the day j after a good deal of 'i eflection we 
Arrived at a solution which is offered for what it is 
worth, Sundarar seeing that his list would swell out 
did not make mention by name of NakkJrar, Paranar 
Kapilar, Kalladar and other important poets and 
sages ot the Sangam period whose works have, akter 
his time, found a place in the eleventh Book of the 
Sdiva Bible of the Tamils but included them all 
under the common Clause ' Poyyadmai lUutha Pula- 
vat’ or ‘ Poets of no untrue devotion.’ That this re- 
ft-rs to the poets of the Madura Academy is clearly 
seen from the interpretation given to it by Nambi 
Andar Nambi the Tamil Vyasa and Sekkilar the 
author pf the great Paranam Their interpretation 
is, however, a little narrow as they restrict the expres- 
sion to the Bench of poets— the 49 poets who conduct- 
ed the academy and especially to the last 4') members 
of the Board, te ,to the m'embers who presided over 
the last formal sessions of Madura College when 
Tiruvalluvar took his sacred Kuial for their approval 
Outside the Board there were ever distinguished 
poets whose contributions were readily received and 
accepted So the term' Poyyadimai Ill'tha Pulavar’ 
should refer to the poets of the S.ingam period inclu- 
ding bot|i the members in the Board and the distin- 
guished literati of the day connected with the Bench. 
Asa general rule the poets of the Sangam age were 
devout followers of the Saiva taith which was the 
prevalent nl«ed of Southern India then * Su'ndarar 
instead of ipaking individual mention of the names of 
the poetiUjaages in the Madura academy which wonld 
have sweil^d his list beyond practical bounds gave 
them a place in the expression ‘ Poyyadimai IlUtha 
Pnlavar ’ We see sufficient reasons to think that, in 
»’.] probability, Snndarar has purposely omitted to 
make individual mention of the name of M^mck^va- 
chakar, asthelatterwasapiet of the Sangam age 
and thus included in the Company of Saints known 
as Ouiriijiujf RotottSweO/r^ L/eOaii/r 

Ed. 


• Inclusive of the members of the Academy there were 44*9 poets 
-^fc^hed to the Sangam. Vide Commentaries on the 1st Sutram 
oflirwyanar Agapporul 

• There is abundant evidence m favour of this view which how- 
ever IS reserved for a separate and elaborate handling . 


The Eistory and Doctrine of thesankhya 
Philosophy. 


The Sankara is the oldest of all the systems of Indian 
philosophy. It is called Saiikhya, or enumeratxve philoso- 
phy, because it enumerates the twenty-five principles laid 
down m the authoritative works of the system. In tny 
opinion the name Sankhya is derived form the word 
sankhja, meaning discrimination, and the system is so 
called because it discriminates praknfi (matter) from 
puruslia (consciousness). 

The Sankhya philosophy is mainly divided *mto two 
schools— Ninsrara Sankhya and Esvara Sanlkya, that is, 
the atheistic enumerative philosophy and the theistio 
enumerative philosophy. The forAer called Sankhy*. 
proper was founded by Kapila , and the latter called Yogu 
•wa^Wponnded by Pa^njalf. 

Nothing IS definitely known to ns about the life of'- 
Kapila. To the mythical accounts 5! Kapila’s life, 
contained in the Mahahharata and Pnraiias, as little value 
is to be 'attached as to those statements about him whicSi 
are found in the works of Northern Buddhism. According 
to the religious works of the Hindus, Kapila was a mind- 
horn son ot Brahma, and was the fifth incarnation of the 
Supreme Being Vishnu. In the SveitasTara Upanishad 
we find that the sage Kapila was the first one who waa 
brought up with knowledge by the Supreme Being In 
the Bhagavadgita, Sree Knshna says that He is “ Siddha- 
nam Kapilo Munih.” 

In the Bhagavata Parana Kapila is said to have had 
nine sisters, all born to KardSma by his wife Bevahuti^ 
Traditionally, Kapila is known to have been born at 
Pushkara, a sacred batbmg-place near Ajmeer, and to 
have dwelt at Ganga Sugar. In the Padmapurana, how 2 
ever, it is stated that h 9 d^velt in the village of Indra- 
prastha. In the first book of the Mababharata, Narada 
18 said to have taught the thousand sons of Daksha the 
doctnne of final deliverance (from matter), the surpassing 
knowledge of the Spkhya, and he is reckoned as one 
of the Prajapatis, or first progenitors of mankind. Id he 
Bamayana we are told that, the sixty thousand sons of 
Sagara, King of A]odhya, were directed by^their father to 
go in search of horse that had been stolen at an, 
Aswamedha (koise sacrifice) Meeting with Kapila in 
their search, they accused him of the thefi, and the charge 
enraged hjmsomuch that he immediately reduced them 
te ashes. Thus, vie find that the imagination of the 
Hindus has thrown aii impenetrable veil of mystery and 
fable around Kapila, the traditional author of the Sankhya 
philosophy. Dr. Davis obser'-es ^hat Kapila waa 
probably a Brahmin, who being disgusted with prevailing 
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1)611618 and practices of his time, ■wrought out for himself 
a system by which he hoped to solve the mysteries 
connected with.spint and matter by reason ' alone His 
memory survives onijr in his system, for of the details of 
his life, or of the time wdien he lived, we have no certain 
account. It is piobahle that he lived some centuries 

before Gautama Bnddha 

The Buddhistic book* describe the hermitage of Kapila 
to have been situated at Sakota Vanakhanda, in the 
Anuhimavatpradesa. This was also the place wherein 
the ancestois of Gautama Buddha established their lesi- 
deuce In honour of the sage the place was called Kapila 
vastn. It corresponds to modem Nigliva, in the Nepal 
Teiai According to the Buddhratic legends, Kapila was 
a contemporaiy of Su]dta, Kingof Saketa (Ayodbya), and 
lived about thiee bundred years befoie tbe birth of Buddha 
We can therefore on the authority of toe Buddhistic woiks 
approximately place the age of Kapila to about 900 B C 

Kapila taught his doctiiae to Asuri Tbe latter impart- 
ed it to Pancbasiixhacharyya Panchasikba was also called 
Kapileya He ccPraposed 60,000 verses on the system 
The 'Works of Kapila, Asun, and Panchasikba are not 
extant. It was in the time of Panchasikba that the doct- 
rine became known over India. Since then it has exeited 
a profound influence, over all tbe departments of Indian 
thought Almost all the ■works on Hindu socio-religious 
institutes such as Manusamhita, etc., all the Piiranas such 
as Vislinupurana, Bhagavata, etc , the great epic Maha- 
bharata, in fact, all the ancient works of the Hindus are 
saturated with the doctrines of the Sarkhya philosophy. 
The astronomical woiks such as the Snryyasiddhanta, etc , 
and the medical works such as Susruta, Oharaka, etc , 
contain a lucid exposition of the Sankhya doctrine In 
fact we have not found a single respectable work in 
Sanskrit prose or poetry which does not contain references 
to the doctrine of Piakiit and Purusha E\en out sacred 
Vedas foreshadowed it. 

To our misfortune we have got no systematic history of 
the Sankhya teachers for some hundred years from 
Panchasikba downwards It was in about the 5th Century 
A D. that a Brahmin named Iswary Krishna prepared 
metrical summary of the Sankhya doctiine called Sankhya- 
karika. , It consists of seventy verses giving an exposition 
of the entire Sankhya system. This is the most authentic 
'and ancient woik on the system at present available It 
•was translated into Chinese by Paramartha in the middle 
of the 6th Century A D. The so-called Sankbya-sutra 
attributed to Kapila must be regarded as a spurious and 
later compilation Also we don’t agree with those who 
maintain that Tattva-samasa which is a still shorter 
summary of the Sankhya philosophy is the work of 
Kapila himself In the 8th centmy A D. the cele- 
bijkted Sankarachanya who m his Vedanta-hhashya 


tiled lo refute the Sankhy.i doctiine quoted pas- 
asges fiom the Kaiikas of Iswaiakushna but made no 
leferenee to tbe Sankliyi sutra or Tattva-samasa Gauda- 
pada eaily m tbe 7tb centuiy A D wiote a Bhasbj'a or 
co.iinientary on the Saiikliya kanka of Lwaikiisna but 
said nothing of the Sankbya-Sutia or Tattva-samasa In 
th,e 10th century A. D., Vachaspati Misia, of Methila, 
wrote his Sankhya-tath a-Kaumndi winch is nothing hut 
an elaboiate exposition of Iswaiakiisna’s Saukbya-kanka 
The authorship of Tattva-samasa and Sankliya-sutia has 
not yet been finally settled and must remain foi some 
time an open question Tbe Bbashja oi conimentaiy 
vvntten by Vi]nana-bhikshu on the Sankhya-sutia is 
known under tbe name of Sankhya-piavacbana bhasba 
There is also a Tila oi gloss on tne Sankhya sutia w.itten 
by Anuiuddlia Theie was one Anuuidha wbo flourished 
in Madras in the 12th century A D , and became a 
eonveit to Buddhism and wiote tliree excellent woiks on 
Buddhist metaphysics Theie is no satisfactory evidence 
to show that the Buddhist philosopher Anuruddha Sthn- 
Tira was the same person whp wrote gloss on the Sankhya- 
sutra Vijnana-bhikslin, the author of the Sankhya-prava- 
chana bhashya is said to have lived m the, 6th century 
A D 

Panchasikba who, we have seen, popularized the San- 
khya philosophy for the first time must have flourished at 
least one hundred years before the birth of Gautama 
Buddha Iswaraknshna, the celebrated antlmr of the 
Sankhya-karika is said by European scholars to have lived 
in the 5th century A. D. ,though native traditions assign 
him to the first century B C It is extieraely difficult for 
ns to trace the gradual development of the Sankhya 
philosophy from the time of Pancliasiklia (in the 7th 
century B, C ) to the time of Iswaraknshna m the 5th 
century A. D The expositions of the Sankhya philosphy 
found in the works written during those eleven hundred 
years considerably diffei from one another. Mann’s ex- 
planation of the evolution of Piaknti is altogetliei 
different from that found in the Mahabharata or Bhaga- 
vata purana. The explanation of Prakriti and V char 
found in the Buddbachanta-kavya and stated to have been 
studied by Buddha under Arada Kalama m Ra]agnha» 
was very much different from that found in tha Sankhya 
Sutra which have come do vn to us. In the Buddhaohri- 
takavya written by Aswaghosha Bodhisattva in the first 
century B C., we find an elaborate exposition of Prakriti, 
Buddhi Ahankaia, five subtle elements, five siross ele- 
ments, eleven organs, and tbe three qualities of sattva, 
ia]asand tamas, etc It is fuither stated there that 
Kapila and Ins disciples were fully enlightened ip 
the system. Prajapati and his son received full light 
of it. Jaigishavya, Janaka, and Vnddha Paiasara achie- 
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ved emancipation by meana of the "path By comhining 
the Biahminic and Buddhistic accounts in the Saiikhya 
philosophy, ■vie find that the celebiated Indian sage 
Kapila, the leputed fonndei of the system, ivas hoin 
somewhere in Noifhein India, and lived some three hun- 
dred lears befoie the bnth of Gautama Buddha Though 
the oiiginal work of Kapila is not now extant, hm Gwu- 
ghts have, however, stamped tremselves iifion tne various 
br-anches of Indian learning. 

This is a very brief summary of the atheistic school of 
the Sankhya philosophy propounded by Kapila I now 
proceed to trace the history of the theiatic branch of the 
Sankhya school, known as the Yoga system 

Pantanjali was the founder of the theistic Sankhya 
philosophy He IS also known to have heen<the author 
of the Jlahabhashj a on Panmi. In bis Mahabhashyu 
(3-1-2-26) he has mentioned Pushyamitra and his Sabha, 
and m (3-2-2 111) has aljso alluded to the invasion of 
Saketa by the Yavanas The vrord Qonikaputra, used in 
the Mahabhashy a (1-4-3-61) lefers, according to Nagesh 
Bhata, to Patanjali himself, and on the authority of Kai- 
jata we learn that he was also known under the name of 
Gonardiya. Prof Goldstucker says “Of more impor- 
tance, however, is the information Patanjali gives us of 
having resided temporarily m Kashmir, for this cncuni- 
stance throws some light on the interest which certain 
kings of the country took in the preservation of the great 
commentary ’’ Eev. J. Ward, citing the Rudrayamala 
Tantra, Vrihannaadikeswara Puianaand Padma Parana, 
describes him to “ have been born in the Ilawntavarsha, 
where his father, Angira, and his mother, Sati, lesided, 
and that immediately on his hath be made known things 
past, present and fntuie He married Lolupa whom he 
found on the North of Sumern, in the hollow of a Vata 
tree, and is said to have lived as a mendicant to a great 
age Being insulted by the inhabitants of Bhotabhandara 
while engaged in religions austerities, he reduced them to 
ashes by fire from his mouth. 

Patanjali’s mention of the Council of Pushyamitra, and 
of lbe invasion of Sakc^a by the Yavanas, furnishes us 
With some clue to the determination of the age of the 
great Indian philosopher. By following the clue, scnolars 
have ascertained that Patanjali lived in the 2nd centuiy 
before the birth of Christ. Ilavntavarsha, which was his 
native country, was situated m the Himalayan regions. 
The inhabitants of Bliotabhandra, by whom he was insult- 
ed, and who were afterwards reduced by; him to ashes, 
were no other than the people of Tibet. From the above 
it is evident that Patanjali belonged to the early branch of 
the Sakadvipi Brahmins. 


Vjasa is said to have wiitten Bhashya, or commentary, 
on the Yoga sufcra of Patanjali It is not known whether 
tins Vyasa was the same as the aurhorof the Vedanta- 
sutia, wheiein the Yoga system rs well as the doctrine of 
the Sankhya philosophy were mentioned and refuted. 
His age can appiof-imately be assigned to the first century 
A D Vachaspati Misia, IE the 10 th centuiy A D,wiotw 
tiTca or gloss on the Yoga-sutra, and Bhojadeva of Dhara, 
in the 12th century A D , wiote vriti on it There is 
also a by Vijiianabhiksbu who, as we have seen, 
flouiished in the 16th centniy A D. 

r Befoie pioceeding to give an outline of the Sankhya 
dootiine, 1 should state that the Ind.an systefns of philo- 
sophy aie not leall) meant for those who lemain absorbed 
in the worldly concenis It is those alone who have 
lenounced the woild and aie desiidus of Cutting off all the 
woildly ties that can lealise the bliss of emancipation 
fl'esciibed in the philosophical works The worldly people 
can onl} imagine that bli<is To the people of the worl'^ 
philosophy IS beneficial m so far as it sets before them an 
ideal of life even an imaginary approach to which is some 
consoPtion to them is time of miserie®. 

The mam object of Kapila’s philosophy is to relieve 
mankind from the suffering of pain Our pieseot life is 
not a blessing , it IS only a wearisome bniden, which is 
filially cast off when the soul has' become free from all 
contact with matter This state of the soul is called its 
multi or final deliveiance. According to the atheistic 
school of Kapila, the soul then gams an absolute, independr 
ence, a self-existence, which is not affected by any subse- 
quent changes m the outer n^aterial world. Bnt, accoidmg 
to the theistic system of Patenjah, the sonl is then absor- 
bed into the essence of the one Supreme Being (Para- 
matma). 

There are three kinds of pain — called , adhyatmiJca, 
adhiihmtila, and adhidaivika. The first kind .acludes 
bodily disease and mental suffering , the second includes 
all pam derived from external causes of every kind , the 
third includes the pam which proceeds from cold, heat, 
wind, ..am, thunderbolts, the lufiuence of the planetary 
bodies, etc The great Indian sage |[apila, desirous of 
raising the world from the slough of despond ir which he 
found it sunk, declared that the complete removal of the 
pains was the complete end of man. 

For the effectuation qf pam, Kapila laid down twenty- 
five principles (faPras) which arePrakriti, Bnddhi, Ahan- 
khra, 5 Tanmatras, 11 organs, and 5 Mahabhntas Prakriti 
18 the state of equipoise of the three ingredients, vt»., 
aattva, rajas and tamas. 8attva, or Inminonsness, is that 
which illumines , rajas, or moving force is that which agi- 
tates , and tamas* or darkness, is that which envelopes. The 
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Praknti and all ‘the productions thereof are composed of 
^eBe three ingredients, called qualities. The entire roatenal 
world consists of these three qualities Our BudShi, Ahan- 
kara, Tanmatras, Organa and Mahabhutas are mere com- 
binations of them. Praknti isjn.'tnre m that state m which 
these thwe qualities are in peifect Ijarmony It is the 
;mde'veloped chaos in which there is neither light nor 
motion The entire univei se, the whole nature in that 
harmonious sleeping state, is called Praknti It is the 
first producer, or originant, being a kind of pnmoidial 
germ whence twenty- three other principles ate evolved 
In brief, Praknti is matter possessing no consionsness, no 
feeling, and ^no activity 

The first production of Praknti is Buddhi or intellect 
It is the faculty by which outward objects are presented to 
thfl view ofthe^oul ifl then proper from. Ahankara or 
egoism proceeds from Buddhi Ahankaia is not merely 
the principle of self-qonsciousndss, h^t it is that whi^ 
produces relation of the self to the outers, world. From 
the sattvifea, or luminous part of Ahankara, proceed the 
eleven organs, and fi^om the tamos, or darkness part of it, 
come the fiye subtle elements THieg eleven organs ^re — 
f, the eye , 2, the ear , 3, the nose , 4, the tongue , 5, the 
skin , 6, the larynx , 7, the liands , 8, the feet j 9, the 
firgan of excretion 10, the organ of generation and 
11, the mmd. The five subtle elements, are —1, coloui , 
^ taste ; 3, smell , 4, t5ach , and 5, sound , From the five 
subtle elements proceed the five gross elements, mz., 
1, fire; 2, water, 3, earth, 4, air, and 5, space. The 
flhings of the woild are mere combinations of these 
elements. The human body is also a pecnliar combina- 
tion of these elements possessing, moreover, the eleven 
oi^aas. Thus the entire universe containing the animate 
and inanimate beings is produced from , the primordial 
matter called Praknti This process of evolution is 
call'ed creation 

Pnru^ha, or soul, is pure consciousness without feeling 
and activity It is altogether passive, and is simply a looker- 
on having n'othing whatever to do with the acts of creation. 
It has connection with the three qualities, of sattva,^ rajas, 
and tamas. The Sankhya philosophy admits the eternal 
existence of innnnrerable separate individnal souls, each 
soul by it^ junction with Prakiiti dansing the creation 
of its own phenomenal world, which world, however has 
an Existence of its own independent of all connection with 
the particular Purusha to which it is joined FacK soul 
is invested, 4tt-the first place, with Ejsnbtle body (M^a 
sarira) composed of Buddhi, Ahankara, five tanmatnte 
and eleven (h^us, and afterwards with a grosser body 
formed ol the five elements ; the former accompanying 
the Bonli% all its transmigra,tions, while the latter perishes 
at each transmigration. At' the time of mu/rtf, or final 


deliveiance, the knga sania too is dissolved. Then the 
soul attains its self-existence. 

In the above we have found that Praknti is the 
potential cause of the material woiId, and is inoperative, 
except in connection with the Pnrusha. The Parasha 
(soul) IS the source of consciousness and is quite indifferent, 
attRha^teless and inactive when not connected with the 
Praknti. The Piaknti is one but the Purosba is a 
roanifold as there aie sentiment beings in the nniverse.j 
After the mysterious connection between the Praknti 
and Pnrusha has taken place, the Parasha becomes 
conscious of various things m the npiverse. The Purusha 
then apprehends as if he sees colours, hears various sounds, 
etc. But the real nature of Puiusha unconnected with 
Praknti is that he sees nothing, hears nothing, has no qu- 
alities nor actions if pure and unsoiled, eternal and > indi- 
fferent Through his connection with the Parknti he, as it 
were, creates his own world. This is the condition of sam- 
saia, or bondage. The result of this bondage is the suffeiing 
of the three kinds of pains called adhyatika, adlubhautiha, 
and adhidaivilca Now the highest end of a Purusha 
should be to liberate himself from this bondage lu older to 
get nd of the miseries. This liberation can lie effected 
only by the knowledge that the Purnsha is quite distinct 
from the Praknti. The moment the Purusha is cognizant 
that he is quite different from the Praknti, the mysterious 
connection ceases, and be attains liberation In this 
liberated state the Purusha attaions to the Kaivala-Jnam 
(absolute knowledge) of himself and is not coganizant of 
the mysterious or manifest universe The perverted 
knowledge {Vihnta^Jnana) caused b]^ the refleotiop of 
the Praknti on him then passes away. 

The connection between the Praknti and Purusha may 
be best explaintd by taking the illustration of a white trans- 
parent glass and a red rose When a red rose is kept near 
a white transparent glass the rose is reflected on the glass, 
and we see an image of the rose on the glass. The glass 
appears to be red, bat in reality it is not red. As soon as 
we remove the connection the glass attaint to its true nata- 
re of transparency and whiteness In the same way the 
Prakritiis reflected on the Parasha. ' The Purusha ap- 
prehends an image of the Prakrif’'in himself. The image 
is the Parusha’a perverted k^wledge in consequence of 
which he sees various things iii the universe. As soon as 
the connection with Praknti ceases, the perverted know- 
ledge terminates and the^Pnrnsha attains to the Kaivaja* 
Jnano^ (absolute knowledge) of himself. At this momeD^. 
'the universe vanishes away from him with the misenea 
of it 

To Kapila the world of matter, unfolding and prodnoing 
so much pain, is to be regarded as an enemy. Ourpresent 
life is a mere bondage ; it is fall of pain ; it cap, never b« 
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the sonree of anything bat sorrow and degiadation. The 
sole purpose of Kapik’s philosophy is to f.ee the sonl 
from thih and every other coinieotion with matter for ever, 
We must seek to cast it away as men cast off a vile and 
lo^some gai merit 

According to Dr. Davies, the modiBcations which Pakr. 
lali made in the Sankhya system are not many in nnrnoer, 
but they are important both in themselves and in their 
hearing upon the inner and outer life of mankind They 
■were mainly (1) the doctiine of a Supreme Being, who 
directed and presided over the workings of Prakiiti , and 
(2) the enjoining of yogcC The word yngn mean« the con- 
ceijtration of the soul on the Supreme Being as the means 
of final absoiption into-Him The means of attaining to 
i/oj* are (1) i/ama, self-restraint , (2) niyama, necessary 
rehgioifS duties, (3) asana, postures, (4) piam-yama, 
lestraint of breath, (6) pratyahaia, subjugation of the 
senses (9) dkarana, fixed conti ol , (7) dhyana, meditation a 
and (8) samadh, concentration or final absorbtioa The 
aim of the yogi should he to put an end to all movement 
and all thought. This isaWy brief summaiy of the 
Sankhya philosophy In the piesent paper nothing has 
been said about the doctrine of re-birtb, the proofs of 
knowledge, the relation of cause and effect and other 
matters which have been discussed at length in all Sanskrit 
works on the Sankhya system. The yoga doctrine of 
Patanjali is not a separate system of philosophy. It is 
merely supplementary to the Sankhya syatem of Kapila 
Both Kapila and Patanjali maintain that all our miseries 
have arisen out of contact with the material world The, 
souls contact with matter breeds pain, Therefgre our 
highest endeavour should he to out off all connection with 
the material world The soul will then realise that it is 
nitya—sudaha — muMa — svahhavah, — In the next article we 
shall show the relation which Sankhya Philosohpy bears to 
Buddhism 

SATISH CHAJTDRA ACHARYA 

VIDYABHUSAN, m-a , m.e a s. 

(from the “ Maha Bodi ”) 


SOME LIFESrtlOUGHTS. 

A Sort of Cjcea 

To live to our highest in all things that pertain to 
us, 

To lend a hand as best we can to all others for this 
same end, 

To aid in righting the wiongs that cross our path 
by pointing the wrong-doer to a better way, and thus 
aid him in becoming a power for good , 


To remain in nature always sweet and simple abd 
humble, and tlirefore strong , 

To open oui selves fully and to keep ourselves pure 
and clean as fit channels for the Divine Power to 
woik through us. 

To turn toward and keep our faces always to the 
light , 

To do our own thinking, listening quietly to the 
opinions of others, and to be sufficiently men and 
women to act always upon our own convictions. 

To do oui duty as we seh it, regardless of the 
opinions of otheis, seeming gain or loss, temporary 
blame or praise , 

To play the part of neither knave nor fool by 
- attempting to judge- .mother, but to give that same 
time to living m^'re worthily ouiselves, 

To get up immediately when we sti mble, face again 
to the light, and travel pn without wasting even a 
moment m regiet. 

To love all things and to stand in awe or fear of 
nothing save our own wrong-doing; 

To recognize the good lying at -the heart of all 
people, of all things, waiting for expression, all in its 
own good way and time ; 

To love the fields and the wild -flowers, the stars, 
the far-open sea, the soft warm earth, and to live 
much with them alone, but to love struggling and 
weary men and women and every pulsing living" 
creature better , 

To strive always to do unto othei s as we would 
have them do unto us Tn brief— 

To be honest, to be fearless, to be just, to be kind 
This will make our part in life’s great and as yet not 
fully understood play truly glorious, and we need 
then stand m fear of nothing — life nor death , for 
death is life. 

Or, rather, it is the quick transition to life m another 
form , the putting ofi of the old coat and the putting 
on of a new , a passing not from light to darkness but 
from light to light, according as we have lived here , 
a aki'ig up of life in another from just where we 
leave it off here , a part in life not to be shunned or 
dreaded oi feared, but to be welcomed with a glad 
and ready smile when it comes m its oun good way 
and time 

Feb 1902^. The ‘'Mind.” 
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To QUERY. 

The Editor, Siddhanta Deepxka, Madras. 

Who was Mudittimmaran of the ancient 
Tamils 


SlE, 

In poring over the pages of the late lamented 
Sheshagin Sastngal’s report No 2 on “a search 
made for Sanskrit and Tamil Manuscripts for the year 
1893-94’^ I came across a hat of the poets whose 
compositions make up the Sangam work entited 
Nattinai (^/u^aSSaar) and was surprised to find that the 
Tandyan Muliathinumaran {(y>—^fi 0 U)irpssi) was no 
other than the celebrated Kun Pandyan of the time 
of Tirugnana San5bandrf.n *His 'tjame is given in'jjhe 
list as Qfii- pan ■SuesOuaemi^iLis- which should 
be, I thinfc, aLeauiranctLiuesr — If this view be correct, 
the current account about the antiquity of 
lEtrpss’ hopelessly wrong aad must be rejected once 
and for all. The 49 papdiyans of the 3rd Sangam 
would, then, he only those kings of Madur? who ruled 
between the 6th and the 1 2th centuries ot the Chris- ■ 
tian era. Some of J;ho works which are now supposed 
to belong to the time of the 3rd Sangam must have 
been composed" in times, long anterior to it The 
style metre and expressions found in the Pattnpattu 
and other similar works are so different from those of 
the Devara hymns ot Sambandar that they (the 
former) cannot be said Ito he the productions of his 
time 

It IS hard to believe that the authors of Silappathi- 
karam, Mammekali and Kalladam would have intro- 
duled any mjthical elements into the subject matter 
of their works had they been contempoianes of the 
eventsthey narrate If the identification of 

pssr with is admitted as correct, 

the composition of these Sangata works cannot be 
assigned to aai earlier period than the 7th century , 
and hence Tit is that the events celebrated m them 
contain fabulous elements which grew in the course 
of centuries 

It will be, perhaps, a discovery to matiy" ef yonr 
readers that the names of th'' poets given m the 
Sangam works casts nearly to 409 Can it that 
the 400 poets of the last Sangapi" flourished at diffe- 
rent times during a period ot l8o0 years ? Can it be 
that' the last sangam was only, a Board appointed by 
the king of Madura to collect what remained of the 
poems of the ancient poets ^ 

AN ENQUIRER. 


II 

Etymology of the Tamil Words 
For “Moon” 


„Wonld any of the readers of your valuable journal 
be so good as to express their views with regard to 
the etymological mr-anings of the words and 

^LoLjeS or .svi£iL/6fitojr®jT, which are, I believe, two cf 
the oldest names m Tamil for the Moon ^ 

The latter appears either to be radically connected 
with or 4 !-ou«S«rmir«ar (which occurs in th^ 

astrological work or to be a corrup- 

tion ot jKifqsftfflPiofsd beautiful spotted dear. 

The Moon was called perhaps on account of 

either its fancied resemblance to the elephant, or its 
connection with the Nelumbium flower of igQfip 
imum The latter conjecture would perhaps better 
explain the form 

In this connection it may not be out of place to 
consider the names Loirm and which are sometime 
used to denote the Moon 

In his Tamil-English Dictionary Dr Rotbler shews 
splendour or radiance as one of the meanings of c9m 
and thereby explains aSsoaSsriw another name for the 
Moon. 

But it seems more probable that this name was 
given to the Moon on account of its resemblance to 
the deer m respect to the spots or the 'horns (casks) 
It is the spotted surface of this luminary that gave 
rise to the name ssn-asesr 

It 18 also the opin’on of Kumaraswami Pulavar of 
Jaffna, Ceylon, who has edited the 2nd part of 
Nighandu with etymological notes, that m 
uSmssr means the deer I may add here that 
ssTfiOT seems to be a word of doubtful analysis. It 
may be a compound of either and g)«r«r (the 
sun), cf or of . Jcremental gjasr and 

It 18 curious to note h ire that several of the pure 
Tamil names for the Moon have some connection 
with, or fire borna by quadrupeds e. g. jfwi 

e'or, (§!rtsi@, mesr and 

I shall feel very thankful it you will kindly induce 
some Tamil, Pandit to contribute to your paper an 
article on the Tamil names of the Moon. 

Faiiiiiully yours, 
SjLRAWANA OUMARA 
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Luck- 

BV V D MS,RCHVND 

This word should be eftaced from the memory of 
Indians At least the minds of the nsms? generation 
should be tree from its taint 

It IS a short word with nnlimited power It is 
the cause of the present dead apathy ot India It is 
the arjccsthetic which has paialysed the nation 
JGnder Its oveipowei rag influence, India is sleepi’^ 
Kumbhakarna^s sleep It is at the loot of the sloth- 
ful sluggishness penw-diug all grades of society 

Why IS theie no perseverance m an Indian^ 
Why has he no confidence ^ Wljy has he no origin- 
ality ? Because, at the first disappointment, at the 
first failure, he hurriedly hides in the snug corner of 
luck. He d,rgaes “ Oh- it is not in my luck It is 
no use my bothering any" further ” He is easily and 
incurably disheartened, and blind faith in destiny 
stupefies him and kills his effoi ts. 

The ■juvenile reader is sure to argue that as a 
Hindu, as a true and staunch believer m the doctrine 
ot karrna, he cannot help believing in luck 

But he has only to think a step further, and it 
will be as clear as day to him that he has misunder- 
stood and misapplied the good doctrine 

Any one who firmly believes that his present 
condition is the result of past actions "would do 
nothing but work and incessantly work with dogged 
pel severance to improve his future. He would be 
never wanting m self-confidence, for he knows •with 
cortaiuty that he can mould his future to his liking 
He feels that every lyord spoken, every thought, 
every action performed, is a seed sown which must 
ripen some day His motto would therefore be 
“ Unceasing Activity, and with unlimited cot.fi.deace 
at his command, he enjoy the present with 

equanimity of mind, alwi Vs hopeful of the bright 
future before him 

What dor'' the BhagavcM Gita teach ^ Shri 
Krishna, in almost every chapter, commands Arjima 
’to rise and fight 

{“The Genital Hindu College Magazine'’) 


Fasting. 


Nothing becomes more efiicacious in the'promoUon 
of health and well-being than fasting That it re- 
quues concentration of mind, commonly known as 
pr lyer, is Self understood Every pet son past twenty- 
four years of age should fast regulaily for thirty-six 
hours out of every seven days, while those past seven- 
teen will find it beueficial to fast for twenty-four 
hours, and children past eight would be better it 
denied then breakfast one day out of seven 

When sickness comes we have no desire for food. 
This IS natuie’s call for tasting Of course, when 
nature demands rest foi ouroigaiuc being it is not 
as pleasant, as a pressure is brought to bear upon the 
mental conditions as well, which could be avoided, 
were we willuijj to be just to oui selves and nature. 

One day’s fast out of every seven regularly 
observed will soon convince us of its efficacy and we 
shall learn to ward off the enemy before our door^ 
whom we have attracted to us by our spicy dishes 
and who lingers about awaiting his opportunity to 
down us 

Two meals a day is all a person lequires m the 
first place, and it should b» remembered that a late 
breakfast and an early dinner are most conducive' 
to well being, while fleshy people should never eat a 
breakfast but take breatbifg instead 

Whatever the malady, it will be best to abstain 
from foods until the desired end is reached, while the 
use of frequent breai^nng will tone up the organs to 
normal action Right after a fast fruit juices or 
butter-railk will prove very beneficial, washing and 
rinsing your mouth and teeth quite frequently du- 
ring fasting, using two to three prisms, of perman- 
ganate of potash for a disinfectant 

If troubled with a suggestion of a cold, sneez- 
'ing, sore throat, neuralgic pains, catarrh, fevers, 
headache and many other afflictions stop eating for 
a -^ay vi:;,two or more Do not draw upon your vital 
fv'rUes , which expenditure will be revengsd sooner 
01 later Keep on breathing with ease and with a 
mind cheerful, of which we are msureil by keeping 
our spinal column erect and shoulder blades drooping 
down 


{The Sm-Wotshijiet ) 
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Extracts and Notes 


If God dwellb with one He dwells with all, Consci- 
ously or unconsciously It He has some purpose with 
one, He lus some puipose with all, toi theie is 
''bvicusly no exception to the omnipresence, the love 
of God 

The finite suiters, the infinite lies stietched in 
smiling repose 

* 

* 

If we could only undei stand that in eteiy point of 
our lives “all is good,” we could find nd excuse foi 
auxiety Let us be honest and not s ij", ‘ wo believe 
in God,” while the fear of evil is upon us , hut let us 
confess'that we do uot believe w God, aud admit thct 
luis IS the whole cause oi our distress 

^ * 

To live in continual diead, oont.nual cringing, conti- 
nual fear of anything/dse it lose of position or bitua 
tion^ IS to take the leadiest means to lose what we 
tear we shall lose 

Nervousness is the scapegoat for much cowardice, 
Ignorance, and perverson It is not as respectable as 
oorofula, which may be inherited, while nervousness 
is an expression of fear-thought which can be correct- 
ed by one’s own right thinking 

A 

When we do love God with all our heart and mind 
and soul and strength, there can be no room for re- 
gret, emorse, rebellion, doubt as to lus absolute 
Justice, or anxiety for the piesent or the future 

* 

* 5S 

Reason repioSents the self in man , faith represents 
the God m man Reason moves in the sphere of law 3 
faith moves in- the sphere of love. Reason dwells 
amid forms , faith dwells alone m the spirit Reason 
dwells in time , faith dwells in eternity Reason sees 
only facts , faith sees only Truth. Reason ‘•he 
woild of appearances , faith sees th" world of Reaht' 
Reason asks for the rights of man, faith requins 
only righteousness Reason is fearfal, caut'Ous con- 
servative, faith is fearless, bold, and affirmative 
Reason doubts and distrusts , faith hopes and trusts. 
Reason giopes slowly towards the light , faith beholds 


it unveiled Reason is analytical and critical , faith 
IS systhetic aud cieative Reason sees differences; 
laith sebs both identity and unity Reason sepaiates 
and divides, faith diaws together and unites Rea- 
son sees incongruity and discq/d , faith sees con- 
grnity and concoid Reason sees ever} thing imper- 
lecb , iaitli sees everything potentially perfect Rea- 
son sees onlvapait, faith sees the whole Reason 
woiks by logic , “ faith worketh only by Love ” 

* 

« V- 

Sun- woi ship philosophy sees not God as a person- 
alu> , but knows God in person, ever creative ana 
executive 

¥■ 

* 7 (- 

Since God is the pnnciple from which existence 
evolntes we may on]v know of God, while God knows 
us, and by this knowledge of spiritual involution know 

the self through material attainment, 

* - 
X ^ 

Neither beliefs nor well defined opinions can ad- 
vance the character of the individual, but actions 
prompted by common sense and reason will redeem 
one from all adversities 

* * 

In reasoning and conversation, in business and 
habits of life, a plain and unassuming, and the result 
will prove to be a crowning success 

* n 

Directing our attention to the present need we 
shall be assured of future gain as well, aud be spared 
the worry of the coming mot row. 

■5f ^ 

Lrick of confidence and self-reliance will make us 
slaves to conditions and environments of time, sub- 
jecting oui uatuie to unbalanced actions, and making 
us fail to discriminate between justice and injustice 

We must fiist gam an understanding of our owr- 
selves before we attempt to learn what others are 
and then our attention for learning, 11 estigation, 
and improvement will be rected to paths assunog 
us of purpose and action, w iich will be safe to follow 
when dealing with the world 

« * 

' When offended by word or deed do not resent 
abuse by abuse lest the injury grow upon you and 
call from out of nature the msufficientiy controlled 
factors that ill P^t you to sorrow 
and shame, own and the estima- 

tion of othej^ 




